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CONCLUSION.—CHAPTER LXIX. 


Ir seems to be almost a settled 
point in the affairs of everybody 
(except perhaps Prince Bismarck) 
that nothing shall come to pass ex- 
actly according to arrangement. The 
best and noblest of mankind can do 
no more than plan discreetly, firmly 
act, and humbly wait the pleasure 
of a just, beneficent, and all-seeing 
Pow er. 

For instance, Mr. Bottler had de- 
signed for at least three weeks to 
slay a large styful of fat pigs. But 
from day to day he had been forced 
Bto defer the operation. The frost 
was so intense that this good Az- 
rail of the grunters had no faith in 
the efficacy of his ministrations. 
Not indeed as regarded his power 
to dismiss them to a happier world. 
In any kind of weather he could 
stick a pig; the knife they could 
not very well decline, when skil- 
fully suggested; but they might, 
and very often did, break all the 
laws of hospitality, by sternly re- 
fusing to accept his salt. And the 
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object of a pig’s creation 1s tnple 
—(setting aside his head, and heels, 
and other small appurtenances)— 
fresh pork, pickled pork, and bacon ;: 
and the greatest of these three is. 
bacon. 

Now what was West Lorraine to 
do, and even the town of Steyning ? 
Cart-loads of mutton came into the 
market, from the death in the snow 
of so many sheep; which (as the 
general public reasoned) must have 
made the meat beautifully white ;: 
and a great many labourers got a 
good feed, who had almost forgotten 
the taste of meat; and it did them 
good and kept them warm. But 
the “best families” would not have 
this: they liked their mutton to- 
have “interviewed” the butcher, 
in a constitutional manner; and not 
being sure how to prove this point, 
they would not look at any mutton 
at all, till lamb came out of snow- 
drift. This being so, what was now 
to be done? Many people said, 
“ Live on bread, and so on, red her- 
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rings, and ship-chandler’s stores, 
and whatever else the Lord may 
send.” ° Fifty good women came up 
through the snow to learn the rec- 
tor’s opinion; and all he could say 
was, “ Boil down your bones.” 

This produced such a desperate 
run upon the bank of poor Bonny, 
which really was a bank—of mar- 
row-bones, put by in the summer 
to season—that Jack was at work 
almost all the day long, and got 
thoroughly up to the tricks of the 
snow, and entirely learned how to 
tread it. Bonny’s poor hands were 
so chapped by the cold, that he 
slurred all the polish of the ree- 
tor’s boots; and Mr. Hales said that 
he had better grease them; which 
cut the boy deeper than any chap. 

Superior people, however, could 
not think of relying upon Bonny’s 
bones; their money was ready, and 
they would pay for good meat what 
it was worth—and no more, Now 
a thoroughly honest man grows un- 
easy at the thought of getting more 
than he ought to get. It is plea- 
sant to cheat the public; but the 
pleasure soaks down through the 
conscience, leaving tuberculous af- 
fection there, or bacteria; or at any 
tate some microscopic affliction. 
Bottler felt all these visitations ; 
and in spite of all demand, he 
could not bring himself to do any 
more than treble the price of pig- 
meat. 

. “It does weigh so light this wea- 
ther! Only take it in your hand,” 
he was bound to tell everybody, for 
their own sakes; “now you might 
scarcely think it—but what with 
one thing and another, that pig 
have cost me two and threepence a- 
pound, and I sell him at one and 
ninepence.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bottler, what a shame 
of you |” 

“True, as you stand there, my 
dear! You might not believe it, 
from any one but me; till you 
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marry, and go into business. Ah, 
and a very bad business it is. Star- 
vation to. everybody, unless they 
was bred and born to it; and even 
then only a crust of bread!” Mr, 
Churchwarden Boitler, however, 
did not look at all as if he sustained 
existence on a crust of bread. His 
stockings, whiter than the snow- 
drifts round him, showed very sub- 
stantial bulge of leg; and his blue 
baize apron did like duty for that 
part of the human being which is 
so fatal to the race of pigs. And 
the soft smile, without which he 
never spoke, arose and subsided in 
no gaunt cheeks, and flickered in 
the channels of no paltry chin, In 
a word, Mr. Bottler was quite fat 
enough to kill. 

“Polly,” he said to his favourite 
child, as soon as he had finished his 
Monday dinner; “ you have been a 
good child through this very bad 
weather; and dad means to give 
you a rare treat to-night. Not con- 
sarning the easings of the pigs,” he 
continued, in answer to her usual 
nod, and employing his _ regular 
euphemism ;— “there will be a 
many pigs to be eased, to satisfy the 
neig! bourhood, and shut off the 
rogue to Bramber. But you shall 
see, Polly ; you shall see something 
as will astonish you.” 

Bottler put on his brown leather 
apron, and gently performed his 
spiriting. 

And without any nonsense, Polly 
saw a lovely scene soon afterwards. 
For her father had made up his 
mind to do a thing which would 
greatly exalt his renown, and 
quench that little rogue at Bramber. 
In spite of the weather he would 
kill pigs; and in spite of the wea- 
ther he would pickle them. He 
had five nice porkers and four bacon 
pigs, as ready as pigs can be for 
killing. They seemed to him daily 
to reproach him for their unduly 
prolonged existence. They could 
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not lay on any fat in this weather, 
but relapsed for want of carving. 

For Bottler in the morning had 
done this—which could not have 
occurred to any but a very superior 
mind. In his new premises facing 
the lane, a short way below Nanny 
Stillyoe’s cottage, he had a little 
yard, well away from all thatch, 
and abutting on nothing but his 
scalding-house. This yard. was 
square, and enclosed by a wall of 
the chalky flints that break so black, 
and bind so well into mortar. 

Of course the whole place was 
still snowed up; but Master Bottler 
soon cured that. He went to the 
parish school, which was to have 
opened after the Christmas holidays 
on this 10th of January; but the 
schoolmaster vowed that, in such 
weather, he would warm no boy’s 
educational part, unless the parish 
first warmed his own. And _ the 


parish replied that he might do that 


for himself; not a knob of coal 
should he have; it was quite be- 
ginning at the wrong end, to warm 
him first. His answer was to bolt 
the school-door, and sit down with 
a pipe and a little kettle. 

The circumspect churchwarden 
had anticipated this state of siege ; 
for he knew that every boy in the 
parish (who would have run like 
the devil if the door was open) 
knowing the door to be bolted 
would spend the whole day in kick- 
ing at it. And here he found them, 
Bonny at the head, as a boy of ris- 
ing intellect, and Captain Dick of 
the Bible-corps, and the boy who 
had been shot in the hedge, and 
many other less distinguished boys, 
furiously raging together because 
robbed of their right to a flogging. 

“Come along, my lads,” said 
3ottler, knowing how to manage 
boys ; “you may kick all day, and 
wear out yourshoes. I’ve got a job 
for fifty of you, and a penny a piece 
for all as works well.” 
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Not to be too long, these boysall 
followed Churchwarden  Bottler ; 
and he led thenf to his little yard, 
ang there he fitted every one of 
them up with something or other 
to work with. Some had brooms 
and some had shovels, some had 
spades and some had mops, one or 
two worked with old frying-pans, 
and Bonny had a worn-out warm- 
ing-pan. All the boys who had 
got into breeches were to have two- 
pence apiece; and the rest, who 
were still stitched up at the middle, 
might earn a penny a-head if they 
worked hard. 

Not one of them shirked his 
work, They worked as boys alone 
ever do work, throwing all their 
activity into it. And taking the 
big with the little ones, it cost Mr. 
Bottler four shillings and fourpence 
to get some hundred cubic yards of 
snow cleared out so thoroughly, that 
if a boy wanted to pelt a boy, he 
must go outside for his snowball. 
Mr. Bottler smiled calmly as he paid 
them; well he knew what an area 
of hunger he was spreading for his 
good pork, by means of this army 
of workboys. Then he showed the 
boys the pigs still living, and patted 
their shoulders, and smacked his 
lips with a relish that found an 
echo at more than forty hearths 
that evening. “Ab, won’t they 
come up rare?’ he said; “ay, and 
go down rarer still,” replied Bonny, 
already beginning to stand in high 
esteem for jocosity, which he did 
his very best to earn. 

All boys other than Bonny de- 
parted with lips overflowing with 
love of pork into little icicles. Then 
Mr. Bottler went to his cart-shed, 
and came back with his largest tar- 
pauling. He spread and fixed this 
in a clever manner over the middle 
of his little yard, leaving about ten 
feet clearall round between the edge 
of it and the wall. This being done, 
he invited Bonny to dinner, and en- 
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joyed his converse, and afterwards 
pledged himself to Polly, as here- 
tofore recorded. Later in the day 
many squeaks were heard; while 
Bonny worked hard at the furze- 
rick, 

All things are judged always by 
their results, Be it enough then 
to chronicle these. West Lorraine, 
Wiston, and Steyning - itself pro- 
nounced with one voice on the fol- 
lowing day that a thing had been 
done on the bank of the Woeburn 
that verily vanquished the Woeburn 
itself. .As Hercules conquered the 
Acheloiis, and the great Pelides 
hacked up by the roots both Simois 
and Scamander, so Bottler (a great- 
er hero than even Nestor himself 
could call to mind, to snub inferior 
pig-stickers)—Bottler aroused his 
valour, and scotched, and slew that 
Python—the Woeburn. 

It is not cnongh to speak of such 
doings in this casual sort of way. 
Bottler’s deeds are now passing into 
the era of romance, which always 
precedes the age of history. Out 
of romance they all emerge with a 
tail of attestation; aud if anybody 
lays hold of this, and clearly sees 
what to do with it, his story be- 
comes history, and himself a great 
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Again, another thing will show 
how heavily and wearily all people 
that on earth do dwell plod and 
plod their little way, and are but 
where they camefrom. Three young 
people, all well wrapped up, and 
ready to face anything, set out from 
Old “Applewood farm on the very 
day next after Twelfth-day. They 
meant with one accord to be at 
Coombe Lorraine by the Saturday 
night, all being summoned upon 
church-service. There was not one 
of them that could be dispensed 
with—according to the last advices 
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historian. But lo, here are the 
data for any bistorian of duly com- 
bative enthusiasm to work out what 
Bottler did. 

He let Bonny work—as all heroes 
permit—a great deal harder than he 
worked himself. He calmly looked 
on, and smoked his pipe ; and know- 
ing quite well how the pigs would 
act (according to bulk and consti- 
tution) in the question of cooling 
down, he kept his father’s watch in 
hand, and at proper periods eased 
them. Meanwhile Bonny laboured 
for his life, and by the time all the 
pigs were ready for posthumous 
toilet, their dressing-room was warm 
and waiting for them. A _porker 
may come home to his positive de- 
gree—pork—in less than no time. 
But the value of his dedication of 
himself—in the manner of a young 
curate—to the service of humanity, 
depends very much upon how he is 
treated, 

The pork-trade at this time of 
writing is so active, that everybody 
—however small his operations are 
—should strive to give it a whole- 
some check rather than further im- 
petus, And for that reason the doings 
of Bottler—fully as they deserve de- 
scription—shall not have a bit of it. 
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—and they felt their extreme re- 
sponsibility, when the Grower locked 
them out of the great white gate. 

“ Now don’t make fools of your- 
selves,” he shouted ; “ you won’t be 
there quite so soon as you think.” 
They laughed him to scorn; but 
even before they got to Tonbridge 
a snowstorm came behind ‘them, 
and quite smothered all their shoul- 
ders up, and grizzled the roots of 
the whiskers of the only one who 
had any. This was Counsellor Gre- 
gory, and the other two laughed at 
him, and vowed that his wig must 
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have slipped down there, and then 
flicked him with pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

Counsellor Gregory took no heed. 
He was wonderfully staid and sapi- 
ent now; and the day when he had 
play ayed at darts—if cross-examina- 
tion could have fetched it up— 
would have been to his expanded 
mind a pairful remembrance of All- 
fool’s Day. He stuck to his Circuit, 
and cultivated the art of circuitous 
language. And being a sound and 
diligent lawyer, of good face and 
temper, he was able already to pay 
a clerk, who carried his ‘bag and 
cleaned his boots. 

But any client who had seen him 
now driving two spirited horses 
actually in tandem process, and sit- 
ting as if he were on the King’s 
Bench, would have met him at the 
gate with a “quo warranto,” if not 

“quousque tandem?” He was 
well aware of this; his conscience 
told him that a firm of attorneys 
abode in the chief street of Ton- 
bridge, and in spite of the snow 
either partner or clerk would almost 
be sure to be out at the door. He 
would not have been the Grower’s 
son if he had tried to circumvent 
them; so he drove by their door, 
and the senior partner took off his 
hat to Mabel, and said that Gregory 
was a most rising young man. 

Mabel sat in the middle, of course, 
with a brother on either side to 
break the cold wind, and keep off 
the snow. She laughed at the wea- 
ther at first; but soon the weather 
had the laugh of her. According 
to their own ideas, they were to put 
up for the night at the fine old inn 
at Horsham, and make their way 
thence to Coombe Lorraine in time 
for dinner on the Saturday. For 
Mabel, of course, was to be a brides- 
maid—the rector’s three daughters, 
and the colonels two, completing 
the necessary six. But it soon be- 
came clear that the Grower knew 
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more about roads and weather than 
the counsellor and the sailor did. 
By the time these eager travellers 
passed Penshurst and the home of 
the Sidneys, the road was some eight 
or nine inches deep with soft new- 
fallen snow. They had wisely 
set forth with a two - wheeled 
carriage, strong and not easily 
knocked out of gear—no other, in 
fact, than the old yellow gig dis- 
dained by Mrs. Lovejoy. For the 
look of it they cared not one jot; 
anything was good enough for such 
weather; and a couple of handsome 
and powerful horses would carry off 
a great deal worse than that, even 
if they had thought of it. But they 
never gave one thought to the mat- 
ter. Except that the counsellor 
was a little tamed by “the law and 
its ramifications,” they all took after 
their father about the esse v. the 
vidert, Nevertheless, they all got 


snowed up for the Friday night at 


East Grinstead, instead of getting 
on to Horsham. 

For the further they got away 
from home, the more they managed 
to lose their way. The hedges and 
the ditches were all as one, the 
guide-posts were buried long ago.; 
instead of the proper finger and 
thumb, great fists and bellies of 
drift now and then stuck out to 
stop the traveller. “No thorough- 
fare here” in great letters of ivy— 
the ivy that hangs in such deep re- 
lief, as if itself relieved by snow— 
and “ Trespassers beware” from an 
alder, perhaps overhanging a swamp, 
where, if the snow-crust were once 
cut through, a poor man could only 
toss up his arms, and go down and 
be no more heard of. 

And now that another heavy 
storm was at it (black behind them, 
and white in front), the horses 
asked for nothing better than to be 
left to find their \ way. They threw 
up their forelocks, and jerked their 
noses, and rattled their rings, and 
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expressed their ribs, and fingered 
away at the snow with their feet 
meaning that their owa heads were 
the best, if they could only have 
them. So the counsellor let them 
have their heads, for the evening 
dusk was gathering ; and the leader 
turned round to the wheeler, and 
they had many words about it. And 
then they struck off at a merry trot, 
having both been down that road 
before, and supped well at the end 
of it. Foreseeing the like delight, 
with this keen weather to enhance 
it, they put their fect out at a tidy 
stretch, scuffling one another’s snow- 
balls; and by the time of candle- 
lighting, landed their three inferior 
bipeds at the “ Green Man,” at East 
Grinstead. 

On the following day they were 
still worse off, for although it did 
not snow again, they got into an 
- unknown country without any land- 
marks; and the cold growing more 
aud more severe, they resolved to 
follow the Brighton road, if ever they 
should find it, But the Brighton 
coaches were taken off, and the road 
so entirely stopped that they must 
have crossed without perceiving it. 
And both the nags. growing very 
tired, and their own eyes dazed with 
so much white, they had made up 
their minds to build themselves a 
snow-house like the Esyuimaux, 
when the sailor spied something in 
the distance, tall and white against 
the setting sun, which proved to be 
Horsham spire. With difficulty 
they reached the town by starlight, 
and all pretty well frost- bitten ; ‘and 
there they were obliged to spend 
the Sunday, not only for their 
horses’ sakes, but equally for their 
uwn poor selves. 

To finish a bitter and tedious 
journey, they started from Horsham 
- the Monday morning, as soon as 

the frozen-out sun appeared ; and al- 
though the travelling was wonder- 


fully bad, they fetched to West 
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Grinstead by twelve o’clock, and 
found good provender for man and 
beast, After an hour’s halt, and a 
peck of beans to keep the cold out 
of the horses’ stomachs, and a glass 
of cherry-brandy to do the like for 
their own, and a visit to the black- 
smith (to fetch up the cogs of the 
shoes, and repair the springs), all 
set off again in the best of spirits, 
and yowing’ never to be_ beaten. 
But, labour as they might, the sun 
h: a set ere they got to Steyning ; 

and under the slide of the hills, of 
course, they found the drift grow 
deeper; so that by the time they 
were come to the ‘long loose street 
of West Lorraine, almost every soul 
therein, having regard to the weather, 
was tucked up snugly under the 
counterpane. With the weary 
leader stooping chin to knee to rub 
off icicles, and the powerful wheeler 
tramping sedately with his withers 
down and his crupper up, these 
three bold travellers, Gregory, Mabel, 
and Charles Lovejoy, sitting abreast 
in the yellow gig, passed silently 
through the deep ‘silence of snow} 

and not even a boy beheld them, 
until they came to a place where 
red light streamed from an opening 
upon the lane, and cast on the snow 
the shadow of a tall man leaning on 
the gate. Inside the gate was a square 
of bright embers, “and a man in 
white stockings uncommorly busy. 

“ Oh Gregory, stop for a mo- 
ment,” cried Mabel; “how beauti- 
fully warm it looks! oh, how I wish 
I was a pig ?” 

They drew up in the ruddy light, 
and turned their frosted faces, 
frozen cloaks, and numb hands to- 
wards it. And the leader turned 
round on his traces and cheered up 
his poor nose with gazing; for 
warmth, as well as light, came forth 
in clouds upon the shivering air. 

‘What a wonderful man!” ex- 
claimed Mabel again. “ We have 
nobody like him in all our parish. 
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Oh, 
our- 


He looks very good-natured. 
do let us go in, and warm 
selves.” 

“And get our 
directly we came 
you,” said Gregory, 
on. Get up, 
then ?” 

He flipped the leader with his 
frozen lash, and the tall man lJean- 
ing upon the gate (as if he were 
short of employment) turned round 
and looked at them, and bade the 
busy man a very good evening, and 
came out into the snow, as if he was 
glad of any fe At the 
turn of the lane they lost sight of 
him, slowly as they ploughed their 
way, and in another minute a very 
extraordinary thing befell them. 

“ Hark!’ cried Mabel, as they 
came to a where once the 
road might have gone straight on, 
but now turned sharply to the right, 
being broken by a broad black 
water. “I am quite sure I heard 
something.” 

“The frost is singing in your 
ears,” said Charlie; “that is what it 
always docs at sea. Or a blessed 
1 owl is Greg, what 

) you say # 

a will offer my 
the counsellor, 
ficient data.” 

“And when you get your fee 
endorsed. There itisagain! Now 
did you hear it?’ And she stood 
up between her brothers, and 
stayed herself in the mighty jerks 
of road, with oo on the shoulder 
of each of then They listened 
and doubted a keener ears, and 
gave her a pull to come back again. 
“What a child it is!” said the 
counsellor; “she always loses her 
wits when she gets within miles of 
that blessed Hilary.” 

“Ts that all you know about it— 
now, after all the mischief you have 
made! You have done your worst 
to part us.” 


out. No, thank 
“we will drive 


Spangler, will you, 


bank, 


hooting. 


opinion,” replied 
‘“‘when I have suf- 


two 
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Though still quite a junior coun- 
sel, Gregory had been long enough 
called to the Bar to understand that 
women must not be cited to the bar 
of reason. Their opinions deserve 
the most perfect respect, because 
they are inspired; and no good 
woman ever changes them. 

At any rate, Mabel was right this 
time. “Before they could say a 
word, or look round, they not only 
heard but saw a boy riding and 
raving furiously, on the other side 
of the water. He was coming down 
the course of the stream towards 
them as fast as his donkey could 
flounder, and slide, and tear along 
over the snowdrifts. And at the 
top of his voice he was shouting,— 

“ A swan, a swan, a girt white 
swan ! 
turned into a 
never !” 

“ Are you mad, you young fool? 
Just + get back from the water,” 
cried Gregory Lovejoy, sternly 
for as Bonny pulled up, the 
horses, weary as they were, jumped 
round in affright at Jack’s white 
nose and great ears jerking in a 
shady place. “Get back from the 
water, or we shall all be in it!” 
For the wheeler, having caught the 
leader’s scare, was backing right 
into the Woeburn, and Mabel could 
not help a little scream; till the 
sailor sprang cleverly over the wheel, 
and seized the shaft-horse by the 
head. 

“There she cometh? there she 
cometh !” shouted Bonny all the 
while; “oh, whatever shall I do?” 

“T see it! I see it!” cried Mabel, 
Jeaning over the rail of the gig, and 
gazing up the dark stream stead- 
fastly; “oh, what can it be? It is 
all white. And it hangs upon the 
water so. It must be some one 
floating drowned !” 

Charlie, the sailor, without a 
word, ran to a bulge of the bank, 
as he saw the white thing coming 


The bootiful leddy have 
Oh, I 


girt swan! 
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nearer, looked at it for an instant 
with all his eyes, then flung off his 
coat, and plunged into the water, as 
if for a little pleasant swim, He 
had no idea of the power of the 
current; but if he had known all 
about it, he would have gone head- 
foremost all the same. For he saw 
in mid-channel the form of a woman, 
helpless, senseless, at the mercy of 
the water; and that was quite 
enough for him. 

From ‘his childhood up he had 
been a swimmer, and was quite at 
his ease in rough water; and there- 
fore despised this sliding smooth- 
ness. but before he had taken 
three strokes, he felt that he had 
mistaken his enemy. Instead of 
swimming up the stream (which 
looked very easy to do from the 
bank), he could not even hold his 
own with arms and legs against it, 
but was quietly washed down by 
the force bearing into the cups of 
his shoulders. But in spite of the 
volume of torrent, he felt as com- 
fortable as could be; for the water 
was by some twenty degrees warmer 
than the frosty air. 

“Cut the traces,” he managed to 
shout, as_ his brother and sister 
hung over the bank, 

“ What does he mean?” asked 
Gregory. 

“Take my little knife,” said 
Mabel; “it cuts like a razor; but 
my hands shake.” 

“T see, I see;” nodded the coun- 
sellor, and he cut the long traces of 
the leader, and knotted them to- 
gether. Meanwhile Charlie let both 
feet sink, and stood edgewise in 
the rapid current, treading water 
quietly. Of course he was carried 
down stream as he did it; but slow- 
ly (compared with a floating body). 
And he found that the movement 
was much less rapid, at three or four 
feet from the surface. Before he 
had time to think of this, or fairly 
fetch his balance, the white thing 





he was waiting for came gliding in 
the blackness towards him. He 
flung out his arms at once, and cast 
his feet back, and made towards it, 
In the gliding hurry, and the flit of 
light, it passed him so far that he 
said “ Good- -bye,” and then (perhaps 
from the attzaction of bodies) it 
seemed for a second to stop; and 
the hand he east forth laid hold of 
something. His own head went 
under water, and he swallowed a 
good mouthful; but he stuck to 
what he had got hold of, as behoves 
an Englishman. Then he heard 
great shouting upon dry land, and 
it made him hold the tighter. 
“Bravo, my noble fellow!” He 
heard ; he was getting a little tired; 
but encouragement is everything. 
“Catch it! catch it! lay hold! lay 
hold!” he heard in several voices, 
and he saw the splash of the traces 
thrown, but bad no chance to lay 
hold of them. The power of the 
black stream swept him on, and he 
vainly strove for either bank; un- 
Jess he would let loose his grasp, 
and he would rather drown with it, 
than do that. 

Now who saved him and his 
precious salvage? A poor, despised, 
and yet clever boy, whose only 
name was Bonny. When Gregory 
Lovejoy had lashed the Woeburn 
with his traces vainly, and Mabel 
had fixed her shawl to the end of 
them, and the tall man who follow- 
ed the gig had dropped into the 
water quietly, and Bottler (disturbed 
by the shouting) had left his pigs 
and shone conspicuous—not one of 
them could have done a bit of good, 
if it had not been for Bonny. From 
no great valour on the part of the 
boy; but from a quick-witted sug- 
gestion. 

His suggestion had to cross the 
water, 2s many good suggestions 
have to do; and but for “‘Bottler’s 
knowledge of his voice, nobody 
would have noticed it. 
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“Yell nab ’em 
he cried; “ hurn 
and ece’ll nab em. 
faight so.” 

“ Let yoursen go with the 
strame,” shouted Bottler to the gal- 
lant Charlie ; “‘ no use faighting for 
the bank. There’s a tree as cross- 
eth down below; and us’ll pull ’ee 
both out, when ’a gets there.” 

Charlie bad his head well up, 
and saw the wisdom of this counsel. 
He knew by long battle that he 
could do nothing against the tenor 
of the Woeburn, and the man who 
had leaped in to help him, brave 
and strong as he was, could only 
follow as the water listed. The 
water went at one set pace, and 
swimmers only floated. And now it 
was a breathless race for the people 
on the dry land to gain the long 
tree that spanned the Woeburn, ere 
its victims were carried under. And 
but for sailor Lovejoy’s skill and 


down to bridge,” 
down to bridge, 
Tell un not to 


presence of mind, in seeking down- 


ward, and paddling more than 
swimming, the swift stream would 
have been first at the bridge; and 
then no other chance for them. 

As it was, the ranners were just 
in time, with scarcely a second to 
spare for it. Three men knelt on 
the trunk of the tree, while Mabel 
knelt in the snow, and prayed. The 
merciless stream was a fathom be- 
low them; but they hung the 
stanch traces in two broad loops, 
made good at each end in a fork of 
bough, and they showed him where 
they were by flipping the surface of 
the water. 

Clinging to his helpless burden 
still, and doing his best to support 
it, the young sailor managed to 
grasp the leather; but his strength 
was spent, and he could not rise, 
and all things swam around him ; 
the snowy banks, the eager faces, 
the white form he heid, and the 
swift black current—all like a 
vision swept through his brain, 
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and might sweep on for ever. His 
wits were gone, and he must have 
foliowed, and been swept away to 
another world, if a powerful swim- 
mer had not dashed up in full com- 
mand of all faculties. The tall 
man, whom nobody had heeded in 
the rush and hurry, came down the 
black gorge with his head well up, 
and the speed and strength of an 
osprey. He seized the broad traces 
with such a grasp, that the timber 
above them trembled, and he bore 
himself up with his chest to the 
stream, and tearing off his neck- 
cloth, fastened first the drowned 
white figure, and then poor Charlie, 
to the loop of the strap, and saw 
them drawn up together; then 
gathering all his remaining powers, 
he struck for the bank, and gained it. 

“Hurrah !” shouted Bottler; and 
every one present, Mabel included, 
joined the shout. 

“ Be quick, be quick! It is no 
time for words,” cried the tall man, 
shaking his dress on the snow; 
“let me have the lady ; you bring 
the fine fellow as quickly as possible 
to Bottler’s yard. Bottler, just 
show us the shortest way.” 

“To be sure, sir,’ Mr. Bottler 
answered; “but, Major, you can- 
not carry her, and the drops are 
freezing on you.” 

“Do as I told you. Run in 
front of me; and just show the 
shortest road.” 

“Dash my stockings!” cried 
Master Bottler, “they won’t be 
worth looking at to-morrow. And 
all through the snow, I’ve a kept 
un white. And I aint got any 
more clean ones.” 

However, he took a short cut to 
his yard ; while Aylmer, with the 
lady in his arms, and her head 
hanging over his shoulder, followed 
so fast, that the good pig-sticker 
could scarcely keep in front of him. 
“ Never mind me,” cried brave 
Charlie, reviving ; “I am as right 
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as ever. Mabel, go on and help; 
though I fear it is too late to do 
any good.” 

“ Whoever it is, it is dead as a 
stone,” said the counsellor, wiping 
the wet from his sleeves ; “ it fell 
away from me like an empty bag; 
you might have spared your duck- 
ing, Charlie. But it must have 
been a lovely young woman.’ 


CHAPTER 


While these things were going 
on down in the valley, a nice little 
argument was raging in the dining- 
room of the old house on the hill, 
By reason of the bitter weather, Mr. 
Binns and John Trotman had 
brought in two large three-winged 
screens of ancient poikolo-dedal 
canvas. Upon them was depicted 
every bird that flies, and fish that 
swims, and beast that walks on the 
face of the earth, besides many that 
never did anything of the sort. And 
betwixt them and a roaring fire sat 
six good gentlemen, taking their wine 
in the noble manner of the period. 

Under the wings of one great 
screen, Sir Roland Lorraine, and 
Colonel Clumps, and Parson Hales 
were sitting, In the other, en- 
camped Sir. Remnant Chapman, 
Stephen his and Mr. John 
Ducksbill, a fundamentally ‘trusty 
solicitor, to see to the deeds in the 
morning. 

The state of the weather brought 
about all this. It would have been 
better for the bridegroom to come 
with a dash of horses in the morn- 
ing, stir up the church, and the 
law, and the people, and scatter a 
pound’s worth of halfpence. But 
after so long an experience of the 
cold white mood of the weather, 
common-sense told everybody, that 
if a thing was to be done at all, all 
who were to do it must be kept 
pretty well together. 


son, 
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“ Dead or alive, I have done my 
duty. But don’t you know who it 
is? Oh, Mabel !” 

*“ How could I see her face?” 
said Mabel; “the men would not 
let me touch ber. And about here 
I know no one.” 

“Yes, you do, 
Lorraine. 
daughter.” 


You know Alice 


It is poor Sir Roland’s 


LXXI. 


But, alas! even when the weather 
makes everybody cry “alas!” it is 
worse than the battles of the wind 
and snow, for six male members 
of the hum: an race to look at one 
another with the fire in their front, 
and the deuce of a cold draught in 
their backs, and wine without stint 
at their elbows, and dwell wholly 
together in harmony. And _ the 
most exciting of all subjects un- 
luckily had been started—or rather 
might be said “inevitably.” Six 
gentlemen could not, in any reason, 
be hoped to sit over their wine, 
without getting into the subject of 
the ladies. 

This is a thing to be always 
treated with a deep reserve, and 
confidential hint of something, 
that must not go beyond a hint. 
Every man thinks, with his glass 
in his hand, that he knows a vast 
deal more about women than any 
woman’s son before him. Opinions 
at once begin to clash. Every man 
speaks from his own experience ; 
which, upon so grand a matter, is 
as the claw of alobster grasping at a 
whale—the largest of the mammals, 

“Rector, I tell you,” repeated 
Sir Remnant, with an angry ring of 
his wine-glass, “that you know 
less than nothing about it, sir, All 
the more to your credit, of course, 
of course. A parson must stick to 
his cloth and his gown, and keep 
himself clear of the petticoats.” 
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“But, my dear sir, my own three 
daughters Sd 

“You may have got thirty 
daughters, without knowing any- 
thing at all about them.” 

“ But, my good sir, my wife, at 
least—come now, is that no expe- 
rience ?” 

“You may have got sixty wives, 
sir, and be as much in the dark as 
ever. Ducksbill, you know; come 
now, Ducksbill, give us your expe- 
rience ?” 

“Sir Remnant, I am inclined to 
think that, upon the whole, your 
view of the question is the one ‘that 
would be sustained. Though the 
subject has so many ramifications, 
that possible his Reverence e 

“Knows nothing at all about it. 
Gadzooks, sir, less than nothing. I 
tell you they have no will of their 
own, any more than they have any 
judgment. A man with a hap’orth 
of brains may do exactly what he 
likes with them. Colonel, you 
know it; come, colonel, now, after 
all your battles.” 

“My battles were not fought 
amongst the women,” said Colonel 
Clumps, most dryly. 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the rector, 
smacking his fat leg, in the joy of a 
new alliance. 

“Very well, sir,” said Sir Rem- 
nant, with his wrath diverted from 
the parson to the soldier; “ you 
mean, I suppose, that my battles 
have been fought among the women 
only ?” 

“T said nothing of the sort. I 
know nothing of your batties. You 
alluded to mine, and I spoke my 
mind.” Colouvel Clumps had been 
vexed by Sir Remnant’s words. 
He had long had a brother officer’s 
widow in his mind; and ever since 
he had been under-fitted with a 
piece of boxwood, his feelings were 
hurt whenever women were run 
down in his presence. 


“Chapman, I think,” 


9 


said Sir 


Roland Lorraine, to assuage the 
rising storm, “that we might as 
well leave these_little points (which 
have been in debate for some cen- 
turies) for future centuries to settle 
at their perfect leisure. Mr, Ducks- 
bill, the wine is with you. Struan, 
you are not getting on at all. My 
son has been in Portugal, and he 
says that these olives are the right 
ones,” 

All the other gentlemen took 
the hint, and dropped the pugna- 
cious subject; but Sir Remnant 
was such a tough old tyrant that 
there was no diverting him. He 
took a mighty pinch of sauff, rapped 
the corner of his box, and began 
again. 

“Why, leok you, Lorraine, at 
that girl of yours, as nice a girl as 
ever lived, and well bro ught up by 
her grandmother. A clever girl too 
—TIll be dashed if she isn’t. She 
has said many things that have 
made me laugh; and it takes a 
good joke to do that, I can tell 
you. But no will of ber own—no 
judgment —no whet I may call 
decision.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said Sir 
Roland, dryly; “I thought that 
my daughter had plenty of all 
those.’ 

“Of course you did. All men 
think that until they find their mis- 
take out. Nurse my vittels, if there 
is any one thing a woman should 
know her own mind about, it would 
be her own marriage. But Gad- 
zooks, gentlemen, Miss Lorraine 
over and over again declared that 
she would not have our Steenie; 
and to-morrow morning she will 
have him, as merry as a grig, sir!” 

“ Now, father,” >__began Captain 
Chapman; but as he spoke the 
screens were parted; and Trotman 
stood there, in all the importance 
of a great news-bearer. 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” cried 
Colonel Clumps, whose sedentary 
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arrangements were suddenly dis- 
turbed; “by Gad, sir, if I only 
had my bamboo !” 

“Tf you plaize, sir,” said Trot- 
man, looking only at his master; 
“there be very bad news indeed. 
Miss Halice have adrownded her- 
self in the Woeburn ; and her corpse 
be at Bottler the pigman’s, dead.” 

“Good God!” cried the rector ; 
and the men either started to their 
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feet, or fell back on their chairs, 
according to their constitution. Sir 
Roland alone sat as firm as a rock, 

“Upon what authority, au-thor- 
ity——” Sir Roland neither fin- 
ished that sentence, nor began 
another. His face became livid; 
his under-jaw fell; he rolled on his 
side, and lay there. As if by a 
hand direct from heaven, he was 
struck with palsy. 


CHAPTER LXXII, 


As soon as the master of the 
house had been taken to his bed- 
room, and a groom sent off at full gal- 
lop for the nearest doctor, Mr. Hales 
went up to Stephen Chapman, who 
was crying in the corner, and hauled 
him forth, and took his hand, 
and patted him on the shoulder. 
“Come, my good fellow,” he said, 
“you must not allow yourself to 
be so overcome; the thing may be 
greatly exaggerated ; ev erything al- 
ways is, you know. ’ T never believe 
more than half of a story ; and I gen- 
erally find that twice too much.” 

“Oh, but I did so love—love— 
love her. It does seem too hard upon 
me. Oh, parson, I feel as if I 
should die almost. When the doc- 
tor comes, let him see me first. He 
cannot do any good to Sir Roland; 
and Sir Roland is old, and he has 
always been good; but I have been 
a very bad man always a 

“ Bad or good, be a man of some 
sort—not a whining baby,” said the 
rector. “Put on your hat, and 
come out with me, if you have got 
a bit of pluck in you. Iam going 
down to see my poor niece, at 
once.” 

“Qh, I could not do it! I could 
never do it! How can you ask me 
to do such athing? And in such 
weather as this is !” 

“Very well,” Mr. Hales replied, 
buttoning up the collar of his coat ; 


“T have no son, Stephen Chapman; 
and I am in holy orders, and there- 
fore canonically debarred from the 
use of unclerical language ; but 
if I had a son like you, dash me 
if I would not kick him from my 
house-door to my mixen!” Hav- 
ing thus relieved his mind, the 
rector went to the main front 
passage, and chose for himself a 
most strenuous staff, and then he 
pulled the wire of the front-door 
bell, that the door might be fastened 
behind him. And before any of 
the scared servants came up, he had 
thought of something. “ Who is it? 
oh, Mrs. Merryjack; is it ?” 

“ Yes, sir; please sir, the men are 
all away, and the housemaid’s too 
frightened to come up the stairs,” 

“You area good woman. Where 
is Mrs. Pipkins ?” 

“She hath fetched up her great 
jar of leeches, sir; and she is trying 
them with poor master. Lord bless 
you, you might every bit as well 
put horse-radish on him !” 

“And better, Merryjack—better, 
I believe. Now you are a sensible 
and clever woman.” 

“No, sir. Oh, Lord, sir, I was 
never told that! though some folk 
may a’ said so,” 

“They were right, every time 
they said it, ma’am. And no one 
has said it more often than I have. 
Now, Mrs. Merryjack 
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Anything 


“Yes, sir; sir, 
you tells me, sir.” 

“Tt is only this: I am going, 
as fast as I can, to Churchwarden 
Bottler’s. I shall take the short 
cut,and cross the water. You can- 
not do that; it would not be safe 
for a woman, in the dark, to attempt 
it, But just do this: order the 
light close carriage as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The horses are roughed, to 
go tochurch to-morrow. Get inside 
it, with your warmest cloak on, and 
blankets, and shawls, and anything 
else you can think of, and tell the 
man to drive for his life to Bottler’s. 
Women will be wanted there, for 
one thing, or the other.” 

“Yes, sir; to be sure, sir. 
are always wanted. Oh’s me, 
young dear !” 
off by a path to 
the right, passing eas stward of the 
Coombe, and leading, as well as 
might be, to the tree that crossed 
the water. It was a rough and 
dreary road ; and none but aveteran 
sportsman could, in that state of 
the weather, have followed it. But 
Mr. Hales knew every yard of the 
hill, and when he could trust. the 
drift, and where it would have been 
death to venture. And though the 
moon had set long ere this, the sky 
was bright, and the sparkle of the 
stars was spread, as in a concave 
mirror, by the radiance of the snow. 

At Bottler’s gate, Mr. Hales was 
radely repulsed, until they looked 
athim. Gregory and Bonny were 
on guard, with a great tarpauling 
behind them; each of them having 
a broom in hand, ready to be thrust 
into anybody’s face. A great glow 
of light was in the air, and by it 
their eyes shone—whether it were 
with ferocity, or whether it were 
with tenderness. 

“T am her own uncle—I must 
goin. I stand in the place of her 
father.” 

Bonny, of course, knew his mas- 


yes, 
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ter, and opened the paling-gate to 
let him in. And there Mr. Hales 
beheld a thing-such as he never 
had seen before. Every sign of the 
singeing or dressing of pigs had 
been done away with. The embers 
of fuel, all round the grey walls, 
had given their warmth, and lay 
quivering. The grey flints, bedded 
in lime behind them, were of a dull 
and sulky red; the ground all over 
the courtyard steamed, as the blow 
of the frost rose out of it, and the 
cover spread overhead reflected ge- 
nial warmth and comfort. 

Near the middle of the yard, on 
a mattress, lay the form of poor 
Alice, enfolded in warm blankets, 
and Mrs Bottler’s best counterpane. 
That kind and good woman, with 
Mabel’s help, had removed the wet 
and freezing clothes, when Major 
Aylmer had laid his burden in Mrs 
Bottler’s parlour. The only hope 
that the fleeting spirit might re- 
main, or return, was to be found in 
warmth, or rather strong heat, ap- 
plied at once; and therefore (with 
the Major’s advice and aid) clever 
use had been made of Mr. Bottler’s 
great preparations. It is needless 
to say that the pigman (who had 
now galloped off to Steyning for a 
doctor) would, if left ‘to himself, 
have settled matters very speedily, 
by hanging the poor girl up head 
downwards, to drain off the water 
she had swallowed. But now, un- 
der Major Aylmer’s care, everything 
had been done as well as a doctor 
could have managed it. The body 
was laid with the head well up, and 
partly inclined on the right side, 
so that the feeble flutter of the 
heart—if any should arise—might 
not be hindered. The slender feet, 
so white and beautifully arched, 
were laid on a brown stone jar of 
hot water; and the little helpless 
palms were chafed by the rough 
hands of Mrs. Bottler. Mabel also 
spread light friction, with a quick 
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and glancing touch, over the cold 
heart, frozen breast, and chill re- 
lapse of e1 verything. And from time 
to time she endeavoured to inspire 
the gentle rise and fall of breath. 

The Major came forward and 
took the hand of his friend the 
rector silently. “Is there any 
hope?” whispered Mr. Hales, 

“Less and less. It is now two 
hours since we began trying to re- 
store her. I was nearly drowned 
myself, some years ago, and lay for 
an hour insensible. Every minute 
that passes now lessens the chance. 
But this young lady is wonderfully 
clever.” 

“T only do what you tell me,” 
said Mabel, looking up, without 
leaving off her persevering efforts, 

“Flying in the face of the Al- 
mighty, I call it,” cried Mrs. Bot- 
tler, who wes very tired, and ought 
to have had equa! share of the praise. 
“ Poor dear! we had better let her 
bide till the doctor cometh, or the 
crowner.’ 

“Not till a didi declares her 
dead,” said Major Avlmer, quietly ; 
“T am delighted that ie are come, 
Mr. Hales. You are a great rein- 
forcement. I have suaieh od to try 
my own hand, but—but you can ; 
you are her uncle. Perhaps you 
have not seen a case like this. Will 
you act under my directions ?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the 
rector, pulling off his coat, and 
pitching it down anywhere. “ Oh 
my dear, my pretty dear, I do 
believe you will know my touch. 
Go cut of the way, Mrs. Bottler, now 
—go and make some soup, ma’am. 
Mabel and I, Mabel and I, when 
we get together, I do believe we 
could make a flock of sheep out of a 
row of flints. Now, sir, what am I 
to do?” 

Whatever he was told, he did 
with such a_ will, that presently 
Mabel looked up, and exclaimed 
with breathless delight—* Oh, I feel 
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a little throb—I did feel a little 
flutter, of the heart—I am almost 
sure I did.” 

“My dear girl, rub away,” an- 
swered the rector; “that is right, 
Major, is not it ?” 

“T believe so. Now isthe critical 
time. A relapse—and all is over,” 

“ There shall be no relapse,” cried 
the rector, working away with his 
shirt-sleeves up, and his ruddy face 
glowing in the fire-light ; “ please 
God, there shall be no relapse ; the 
bravest and the noblest maid in the 
world shall not go out of it. Do 
you know me, my darling? You 
ought to know your kind uncle 
Struan.” 

Purely white, and beautiful as a 
piece of the noblest sculpture, Alice 
lay before them. Her bashful vir- 
gin beauty was (even in the shade 
of death) respected with pure rev- 
erence. The light of the embers 


(which alone could saye her mould- 


ering ash of life) showed the perfect 
outline, and the absence of the liv- 
ing gift, which makes it more than 
outline. Mabel’s face, intense with 
vital energy and quick — resolve, 
shone and glowed in contrast with 
the apathy and dull whiteness over 
which she bent so eagerly. Now, 
even while she gazed, the dim ab- 
sorption of white cheeks and fore- 
head slowly passed and changed its 
dulness (like a hydrophane immers- 
ed) into glancing and reflecting 
play of tender light and life. Rigid 
lines, set lineaments, fixed curves, 
and stubborn vacancy, began to 
yield a little anda little, and then 
more and more, to the: soft return 
of life, and the sense of being alive 
again. 

There is no power of describing 
it. Those who have been through 
it cannot tell what happened te 
them. Only this we know, that 
we were dead and now we live 
again. And by the law of nature 
(which we under-crept so narrowly) 
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we are driven to the opposite ex- 
treme of violent vitality. P 

Softly as an opening flower, and 
with no more knowledge of the 
windy world around us, eyelids, fair 
as Cvtherea’s, raised their fringe, 
and fell again. Then a long, deep 
sigh of anguish, (quite uncertain 
where it was, but resolved to have 
utterance), arose from rich pure 
depth of breast, and left the kind 
heart lighter. 

“ Darling,” cried Mabel; “do 
you know me? Open your eyes 
again, and tell me.” 
~ Alice opened her eyes again; 
but she could not manage to say 
anything. And she did not seem 
to know any one. Then the doctor 
pulled up at the paling-gate, skip- 
ped in, felt pulse, or felt for it, and 
forthwith ordered stimulants, 


CHAPTE 


In this present state of things, 
and difficulty everywhere, the one 
thing most difficult of all is to 
imagine greater goodness than that 
of Mr. Bottler. Ue had a depres- 
sion that couid not be covered by a 
five-pound note, to begin with, in 
the value of the pig-meat he was 
dressing scientifically, when he had 
to turn it all out to be frozen, and 
take in poor Alice to thaw instead, 
Of that he thought nothing, less 
than nothine—he said so; and he 
tried to feel it. But take it as you 
will, it is something. A man’s 
family may be getting lighter, as 
they begin to maintain themselves ; 
but the man himself wants more 
maintenance, after all his exertions 
with them; and the wife of his old 
bosom lacks more nourishment than 
the bride of his young one. More 
money goes out, as more money 
comes in. 

And not only that, but profes- 
sional pride grows stronger as a man 


“ Put her to bed in 2 very warm 
room. The carriage is here with 
the blankets. But on no account 
must she go home. Mrs. Bottler 
will give up her best room. Let 
Mrs. Merryjack sit up all night. 
She is a cook, she can keep a good 
fire up. Let her try to roast her 
young mistress. Only keep the 
air well moving. I see that you 
have a first-rate nurse—this pretty 
young lady—excuse me, ma’am. 
Well, I shall be back in a couple 
of hours. I have a worse case to 
see to.” 

He meant Sir Roiand; but would 
not tell them. He had met the 
groom from Coombe Lorraine; and 
he knew how the power of life has 
dropped from a score of years to 
three score. 
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grows older and more thoroughly 
up to his business, especially if a 
Jot of junior fellows, like the man 
at Bramber, rush in, and invent 
new things, and boast of work that 
we know to be clumsy. If any 
raan in England was proud of the 
manner in which he turned out his 
pork, that man was Churchwarden 
Bottler. Yet disappointment com- 
bined with loss could not quench 
his accustomed smile, or plough one 
wrinkle in his snowy hose, as he 
quitted his cart on the following 
morning, and made his best duty 
and bow to Alice. 

Alice, still looking very pale and 
frail, was lying on the couch in the 
pigman’s drawing-room; while 
Mabel, who had been with her all 
the night, sat on a chair by her 
pillow. Alice had spoken, with 
tears in her eyes, of the wonderful 
kindness of every one. Her mind 
was in utter confusion yet as to 
anything that had befallen her ; 
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except that she had some sense of 
having done some desperate deed, 
which had caused more trouble 
than she was worthy of. Her pride 
and courage were far away. Her 
spirit had been so near the higher 
realms where human flesh is not, 
that it was delighted to get back, 
and substantially ashamed of itself. 

“ What will my dear father say? 
And what will other people think ? 
I seem to have considered nothing ; 
and I can consider nothing now.” 

“Darling, don’t try to consider,” 
Mabel answered softly ; “you have 
considered far too much; and what 
good ever comes of it ?” 

“None,” she answered; ‘less 
than none. Consider the lilies that 
consider not. Oh, my head is going 
round again.” 

It was the roundness of her head, 

which had saved her life in the long 
dark water. Any long head must 
have fallen back, and yielded up 
the ghost; but her purely spherical 
head, with the garden hat fixed 
tightly round it, floated well on a 
rapid stream, with air and natural 
hair resisting any water - logging, 
And thus the Woeburn had borne 
her for 2 mile, and vainly endeav- 
oured to drown her. 

“Oh, why does not my father 
come?” she cried, as soon as she 
could clear her mind; “he always 
used to come at once, and be in 
such a hurry, even if I got the 
nettle-rash. He must have made 
his mind up now, to care no more 
about me. And when he has once 
made up his mind, he is sterna— 
stern—stern. He never will for- 
give me. My own father will des- 
pise me. Where. now, where is 
somebody ?” 

“You are getting to be foolish 
again, ” said Mabel; much as _ it 
grieved her to speak thus; “ your 
father cannot come at the very first 
moment you call for him. ‘He is 
full of lawyers’ business, and ailow- 
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ances must be made for him. Now 
you are so clever, and you have in- 
herited from the Normans such a 
quick perception. Take this thing; 
and tell me, Alice, what it can be 
meant for,” 

From the place of honour in the 
middle of the mantelpiece, Mabel 
Lovejoy took down a_ tool which 
had been dwelling on her active 
mind ever since the night before, 
She understood taps, she had know- 
ledge of cogs, she could enter into 
intricate wards of keys, and was 
fond of letter-padlocks; but now 
she had something which combined 
them all; and she could not make 
head or tail of it. 

“7 thought that I knew every 
metal that grows,” she said, as 
Alice opened her languid hand for 
such a trifle; “I always do our 
forks and spoons, and even mother’s 
teapots. But I never beheld any 
metal of such a colour as this has 
got, before. Can you tell me what 
this metal is ?” 

“ T ought to know something, but 
I know nothing,” Alice answered, 
wearily; “my father is acknow- 
ledged to be fullof learning. Every 
minute I expect him.” 

“No doubt he will tell us, when 
he comes, But I am so impatient. 
And it looks like the key of some 
wonderful lock, that nothing else 
would open. May I ask what it 
is? Come, at least say that.” 

“Tt will give me the greatest 
delight to know,’ > said Alice, with 
a yawn, “ what "the thing is; be- 
cause it will please you, darling. 
And it certainly does look curious.” 

Upon this question Mrs, Bottler, 
like a good wife, referred them to 
her more learned husband, who 
came in now from his morning 
drive, scraping off the frozen snow, 
and accompanied, of course, by 
Polly. 

“ Polly’s doll, that’s what we call 
t,” he said; ‘the little maid took 
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such a liking to it, that Bonny was 
forced to give it her. Where the 
boy got it, the Lord only knows. 
The Lord hath given him the gift 
of finding a’most everything. He 
hath it both in his eyes and hands, 
I believe that boy’d die Lord Mayor 
of London, if he’d only come out of 
his hole in the hill.” 

“But cannot we see him, Mr. 
Bottler 2?” asked Mabel; “when he 
is finding these things, does he lose 
himself ?” 

“Not he, Miss!” replied the 
man of bacon. ‘“ He knows where 
he is, go where he will. You can 
hear him a-whistling down the lane 
now. He knoweth when I’ve a 
been easing of the pigs, sharper 
than my own steel do. -Chittlings, 
or skirt, or milt, or trimmings—oh, 
he’s the boy for a rare pig’s fry— 
it don’t matter what the weather 
is I’d as Jief dine with him as at 
home a’most.” 

“Oh! let me go and see him at 
” cried Mabel; “I am so 
out 
for leave, and 
presently ran back again. “ Oh 
what a nice boy!” she exclaimed 
to Alice; “so very polite; and he 
hes got such eyes! But I am sadly 
afraid he’ll be eae when he 
grows much ol os 2” 
' Aha, Miss, tha, 
right enough there,” observed Mr. 
Botiler, with a crafty grin. “ He 
ain’t over bashful alre ady perhaps.” 

“And where do you think he 
found this most extraordinary in- 
strtument? At Shoreham, drawn 
up by the nets from the sea! And 
they said that it must have been 
dropped from a ship, many and 
many a year ago, when Shoreham 
place for foreign traffic. 
And he is almost sure that it must 
be a key of some very strange old- 
fashioned lock. 

“Then you may depend upon it 
that it is a key, and nothing else,” 


the door, 
fond of clever boys.” So 
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said Bottler, with his fine soft smile. 
“That boy Bonny hath been about 
so much among odds, and ends, 
and rakings, that he knoweth a bit 
about everything.” 

“ An old-fashioned key from the 
sea at Shoreham? Let me think 
of something,” said Alice Lorraine, 
leaning back on her pillow, with 
her head still full of the Woeburn. 
“T seem to remember something, 
and then I am not at all sure what 
it is Oh! when is my father 
coming?” ° 

“Your father hath sent orders, 
Miss Alice,” said Bottler, coming 
back with a good bold lie, “that 
you must go up to the house, if you 
please. He hath so much to see to 
with them Chapman lot, that he 
must not leave home nohow. The 
coach is a-coming for you now just.” 

“Very well,” answered Alice, 
“JT will do as I am told. I always 
mean to do as I am told hence- 
forth, But will you lend me 
Polly’s doll 2” 

“ Lord bless you, 
do it for my life. Polly would 
have the house down. She’m the 
strangest child as you ever did see, 
until you knows how to manage 
her. Her —penigig to be taken 
the right side up. Now, if I say 

‘Poll? to her , her won’t do nothing ; 
but if I say ‘Polly dear,’—why, 
there she is!’ 

Alice was too weak and worn to 
follow this great question up. But 
Mabel was as wide awake as ever, 
although she had been up all night. 
“Now, Mr. Bottler, just do this : 
Go and say ‘Polly dear, will you 
Jend your doll to the pretty lady, 
till it comes back covered with 
sugar-plums’?” Mr, Bottler pro- 
mised that he would do this; and 
by the time Alice was ready to go, 
square Polly, with a very broad 
gait, came up and placed her doll, 
without a word, in the hands of 
Alice, and then ran away, and 
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could never stop sobbing, until her 


father put the horse in on purpose, 
and got her between his legs in the 
cart. “Where are you “going ?” 

cried Mrs. Bottler. “ We will drive 


CHAPTER 


In the old house and good house- 
hold, warmth of opinion and heat of 
expression abounded now about 
everything. Pages might be taken 
up with saying what éven one man 
thought, and tens of pages would 
not contain the half of what one 
woman said. Enough, that when 
poor Alice was brought back 
through the snow-drifts quietly, 
every movable person in the house 
was at the door. Everybody loved 
her and everybody admired her; 
but now, with a pendulous con- 
science. Also, with much fear 
about themselves; as the household 
of Admetus gazed at the pale return 
of Alcestis. 

Alice, being still so weak, and 
quite unfit for anything, was fright- 
ened at their faces, and drew back 
and sank with faintness. 

“Sillies,” cried Mabel, jumping 
out, with Polly’s doll inside her 
muff; “naturals, or whatever you 
are, just come and do your duty.” 

They still hung away, and not 
one of them would help poor Alice 
across her own father’s threshold, 
until a great scatter of snow flew 
about, and a black horse was reined 
up hotly. 

“You zanies!” cried the rector, 
“vou cowardly fools! You never 
come to church, or you would know 
what to do, You skulking hounds, 
are you afraid of your own master’s 
daughter? I have got my big 
whip. By the Lord, you shall have 
it. Out of my parish I’ll set to and 
kick every dastardly son of a cook 
of you.” 


“Where is my father?” said 
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to the end of the world,” he an. 
swered; “I’m blowed if I think 
there'll be any gate to pay between 
this and that, ‘by the look of things, 
Polly, hold on by my knees,” 
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Alice faintly; “I hoped that he 
would have come for me,” 

At the sound of her voice they 
began to perceive that she was not 
the ghost of the Woeburn ; and the 
rector’s strong championship cast at 
once the broad and sevenfold shield 
of the church over the maiden’s 
skeary deed. “Oh uncle Struan,” 
she whispered, hanging upon his 
arm, as he Jed her in; “have I 
committed a great crime ? Will my 
father be ashamed of me?” ; 

** He should rather be ashamed 
of himself, I think,” he answered, 
for the present declining the sub- 
ject, which he meant to have out 
with her some day; “ but, my dear, 
he is not quite well; that is why he 
does not come to see you. And, 
indeed, he does not know—I mean 
he is not at all certain how you are. 
Trotman, open that door, sir, this 
moment.” 

The parson rather carried than led 
his niece into a sitting-room, and set 
her by a bright fire, and left Mabel 
Lovejoy to attend to her; while he 
himself hurried away to hear the last 
account of Sir Roland, and to con- 
sult the doctor as to the admittance 
of poor Alice. Butin the passage he 
met Colonel Clumps, heavily stamp- 
ing to and fro, with even more than 
wonted energy. 

“ Upon my life and soul, master 
parson, I must get out of this 
house,” he cried; “slashing work, 
sir, horrible slashing. I had better be 
under old Beaky again. I came here 
to quiet my system, sir, and zounds, 
sir, they make every hair stand up.” 

“ Why, Colonel, what is the matter 
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now? Surely, a man of war, like 
you-——” 

" «Yes, sir, aman of war I am; 
but not a man of suicide, and 
par alysis, and precipices, and concus- 
sions of the brain, sir,—battle, and 
murder, and sudden death—why, 
my own brain is in a concussion, 
sir ‘~ 

“So it appears,” said the rector, 
dryly. “But surely, Colonel, you 
ean tell us what the news. is 2?” 

“The news is just this, sir,” cried 
the Colonel, stamping, “the two 
Chapmans were upset in their coach 
last night down a precipice, and 
both killed as dead as stones, sir, 
They sent for the doctor; that’s 
proof of it; our doctor has had to 
be off for his life. No man ever sends 
for the doctor until he is dead.” 

“There is some truth in that,” 
replied Mr. Hales; “but I won’t be- 
lieve it quite yet, at any rate. No 
doubt they have been upset. I said 
so as soon as I heard they were gone ; 
particularly with their postilions 
drunk, And I daresay they are a 
good deal knocked about. But snow 
is a fine thing to ease a fall. What- 
ever has happened, they brought on 
themselves, by their panic and self- 
ish cowardice.’ 

‘Ay, they ran like rats from a 
titi ship when they saw poor 
Sir Roland’s condition. Alice had 
frightened them pretty well; but 
the other affair quite settled them. 
Sad as it was, I could scarcely help 
laughing.” 

“A sad disappointment for your 
nice girls, Colonel. Instead of a 
yay woliine. a house of death.” 

“And for your pretty daughters, 
rector, too. ‘However, we must not 
think of that. You have taken in 
the two Lovejoys, I hear.” 

“Gregory and Charlie? Yes, poor 
fellows. They were thoroughly 
scared last night, and of course 
Bottler had no room forthem. That 
Charlie is a grand fellow, and fit to 
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follow in the wake of Nelson. He 
was frozen all over as stiff as a rick 
just thatched, and what did he say 
tome? He said, ‘I shall get into 
the snow and sleep. I won’t wet 
mother Bottler’s floor.’ ” 

“ Well done! well said! There 
is nothing in the world ‘to equal 
English pluck, sir, when you come 
across the true breed of it. Ah, if 
those d d fellows had left me 
my leg, I would have whistled about 
my arm,sir. But the worst of the 
whole is this, supposing that I am 
grossly insulted, sir, how can I do 
what a Briton is bound to do—how 
can I kick—you know what I mean, 
sir ?” 

“Come, Colonel, if you can man- 
age to spin round like that, you 
need not despair of compassing the 
national salute. But here we are 
at Sir Roland’s door. Are we 
allowed to go in! or what are the 
orders of the doctor ?” 

“Oh yes; he is quite uncon- 
scious. You might fire off a canuon 
close to his ear, without his starting 
a hair’s breadth. He will be so for: 
three days, the doctor thinks; andi 
then he will awake, and live or die, 
according as the will of the Lord is.” 

“Most of us do that,” answered 
the parson; “ but what shall I say 
to his daughter ?” 

‘Leave herto me. I will take 
her a message, sir. I have been 
hoaxed so in the army, that now I 
ran hoax any one,” 

“T believe you are right. She 
will listen to you a great deal more 
than she would to me. Moreover, I 
want to be off, as soon as I have seen 
poor Sir Roland, I shall ride on, 
and ask how the Chapmans are. I 
don’t believe they are dead ; they 
are far too tough. What a blessing 
it is to have you here, Colonel, with 
the house in such a state! How is 
that confounded old woman, who 
lies at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief ?” 
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“Lady Valeria Lorraine,” said 
the Colonel rather stiffly, “is as 
well as can be expected, s She 
has been to see her son Sir Rol- 
and, and her grandson Hilary. 
My opinion is that this brave 
girl inherits her spirit from 
her grandmother. Whatever hap- 
pens, | am sure of one thing, 
she ought to be the mother of 
heroes, sir ; not the wife of Steenie 
Chapman.” 


“ Ah’s me,” cried the rector, “ it 
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will take a brave man to marry her 
after what she has done.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” answered 
the Colonel; “a good man vill 
value her all the more, and scorn 
the opinion of the county, sir.” 

The rector, in his own stout heart, 
was much of the same persuasion ; 
but it would not do for him to say 
so yet. So, after a glance at Sir 
Roland’s wan and death-like feat- 
ures, he rode forth, with a sigh, to 
look after the Chapmans. 


CHAPTER LXXV, 


A grand physician, being called 
from London, pronounced that Sir 
Roland’s case was one of asthenic 
apoplexy, rather than of pure paraly- 
sis, He gave the proper directions, 
praised the local practitioners, hoped 
for the best, took his fifty guineas 
with promptitude, and departed. 
If there were any weight on the 
mind, it must be cast aside at once, 
as soon as the mind should have 
‘sense Of it. For this a little effort 
might be allowed, “such as the 
making of a will, or so forth, 
good-bye to children ; for on the 
first return of sense, some activity 
was good for it. But after that, 
repose, dear sir; insist on repose 
and good nourishing food. No 
phlebotomy—no, that is quite a 
mistake ; an anachronism, a bar- 
barism, in such a case as thisis, It 
is aneemia with our poor friend, and 
vascular inaction. No arterial ple- 
thorism ; quite the opposite in fact. 
You have perfectly diagnosed the 
ease. How it will end I cannot 
say, any more than you can.” 

One more there was, one miser- 
able heart, perpetually vexed and 
torn, that could not tell how things 
would end, if even they ended any- 
thow. Alice Lorraine could not be 
kept from going to her father’s 
bed, and she was not strong enough 


yet to bear the view of the wreck 
before her. 

“It is my doing—my doing,” 
she cried; “oh what a wicked thing 
I must have done, to be punished 
so bitterly as this!’ 

“Tf you please, Miss, to go away 
with your excitement,” said the 
old nurse, who was watching him. 
“You promised to behave yourself, 
and this is how you do it! Us 
never can tell what they hears, or 
what they don’t; when they lies 
with their ears pricked up so.” 

“Nurse, I will go away,” said 
Alice; “I always do more harm 
than good.” 

The only comfort she now could 
get flowed from the warm bright 
heart of Mabel. Everybody else 
gave signs of being a little, or muca 
afraid of her. And what is more 
dreadful for any kind heart, than 
for other hearts to dread it ? She 
knew that she had done a desperate 
thing ; and she felt that everybody 
had ‘good reason for shrinking away 
from her large deep eyes. She 
tried to keep up her courage, in 
spite of all that was whispered ‘about 
her; and truly speaking, her whole 
heart vested in her father and her 
brother. 

Mabel watched the whole of this, 
and did her best to help it. But, 
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sweet and good girl as she was, and 


in her way very noble, she belonged 
to a stratum of womanhood distinct 
from that -of Alice. She would 
never have jumped into the river. 
She would simply have defied them 
to take her to church. She would 
have cried, “ Here I am, and I won’t 
marry any man, unless I love him. 
I don’t love this man: and I won’t 
have him. Now do your worst, 
every one of you.” A sensible way 
of regarding the thing, in a family 
not too chivalrous. 

On the third day, Sir Roland 
moved his eyes, and feebly raised 
one elbow. Alice sat there at his 
side, as now she was almost always 
sitting. “Oh father,’ she cried, 
“if you would only give one little 
sign that you know me. Just to 
move your darling hand, or just to 
give me one little glance. Or if I 
have no right to that ” 

“Go away, Miss; leave the room, 
if you please. My orders was very 
particular to have nobody near him, 
when he first begins to take notice 
to anything.” 

Alice, with a deep sigh, obeyed 
the orders of the cross old dame; 
and when the doctor came she re- 
ceived her reward in his approval. 
It was pitiful to see how humble 
this poor girl was now become, 
The accident to the Chapmans, her 
father’s “stroke,” poor Hilary’s 
ruin, the lowering of the family for 
years, had all been attributed to her 
“wicked sin,” by Lady Valeria, 
whose wrath was boundless at the 
overthrow of all her plans. 

“What good have you done? 
What good have you done by such 
a heinous outrage? You have dis- 
graced yourself forever. Who will 
ever look at you now ?” 

“Everybody, I am _ afraid, 
Madam,” Alice answered with a 
blush. 

“You know what I mean, as 
well as I do, Even if you were 


drowned, I believe, you would catch 
at the words of your betters.” 

“Drowing people catch at 
straws,” she answered, with a 
shudder of memory. 

“ And you could not even drown 
yourself, You were too clumsy to 
do even that.” 

“ Well, Madam,” said Alice, with 
a smile almost resembling that of 
better times; “surely even you will 
admit that I did my best towards it.” 

“Ah, you flighty child, leave my 
room, and go and finish killing your 
father.” 

Now when the doctor came and 
saw the slight revival of his patient, 
he hurried in search of Miss Lor- 
raine, towards whom he had taken a 
liking. After he had given his 
opinion of the case, and comforted 
her until she cried, he said—* Now 
you must come and see him. And 
if you can think of anything likely 
to amuse him, or set his mind in 
motion — any interesting remem- 
brance or suggestion of mild sur- 
prise, it will be the very best thing 
possible.” 

“ But surely, to see me again will 
sufficiently astonish him,” 

“Tt is not likely. In most of 
these cases perfect oblivion is the 
rule as to the occurrence that stimu- 
lated the predisposition to these 
attacks. Sir Roland will not have 
the smallest idea that—that any- 
thing has happened to you.” 

And so it proved. When Alice 
came to her father’s side, he looked 
at her exactly as he used to do, 
except that his glance was weak 
and wavering, and full of desire to 
comfort her. The doctor had told 
her to look cheerful, and even gay 
—and she did her best. Sir Roland 
had lost all power of speech; but 
his hearing was as good as ever; 
and being ordered to take turtle- 
soup, he was propped up on a bank 
of pillows, and doing his best to 
execute medical directions, 
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“Oh my darling, darling,” cried 
Alice, after a little while, being left 
to feed her father delicately: “I 
have got such a surprise for you! 
You will say you were never so 
astonished in all the course of your 
life before.” 

She knew how her father would 
have answered if he had been at all 
himself. He would have lifted his 
eyebrows, and aroused her dutiful 
combativeness with some of that 
little personal play which passes 
between near relatives, who love 
and understand each other. As it 
was, he could only nod, to show his 
anxicty for some surprise. And 
then Alice did a thing which, under 
any other circumstances, would have 
been most inconsistent in her. In 
the drawer of his looking-glass she 
found his best-beloved snuff-box, 
and she put one little pinch be- 
tween his limp fore-finger and white 
thumb, and raised them towards 
the proper part, and trusted to 
nature to do the rest. A pleasant 
light shone forth his eyes; and she 
felt that she had earned a kiss. 
Betwixt a smile and a tear, she took 
it; and then for fear of a chill, she 
tucked him up, and sat quietly by 
him. She had learned, as we learn 
in our syntax, what,—“ vacuis com- 
mittere venis.” 

When he had slept for two or 
three hours, with Alice hushing the 
sound of her breath, he was seized 
with sudden activity. His body 
had been greatly strengthened by 
the most nourishing of all food ; ; and 
now his mind began to aim at like 
increase of movement. 

“ What do you think I have got 
to show you?” said Alice, perceiv- 
ing this condition. ‘ Nothing less, 
I do believe, than the key of the 
fine old Astrologer’s case! Of 
course, | can only guess, because 
you have got it locked away, papa. 
But from the metal looking just 
the same, and the shape of it, and 
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the seven corners, and _ its being 
found at Shoreham, in the sea, 
where Memel was said to have lost 
it, 1 do think it must be that very 
same key. And I found it, papa 
—well I found it under rather pe- 
culiar circumstances. Now may 
I go and try? There can be no 
harm, if it turns out to be pure 
fancy.” 

Her father nodded, and pointed 
to a drawer where he kept his im- 
portant keys, as Alice of course was 
well aware. And in five minutes 
Alice came back again, with the 
strange old case in one hand, and 
Polly’s queer doll in the other. 
Mabel lingered in the passage, not 
being sure that she onght to come 
in, though Alice tried to fetch her. 
Then Alice set the case, or cushion, 
upon her father’s bedside table, and 
with a firm hand pushed the key 
down, and endeavoured to turn it. 
Not a little would anything yield, 
or budge; although it was clear to 
the dullest eye that lock and key 
belonged together. 

“Tt is the key, papa,” cried Alice. 
“It fits to a hair ; but it won’t turn. 
This queer old thing goes round and 
round, instead of st? vying quiet, and 
waiting to be unlocked justly. I 
suppose my hands are too weak. 
Oh there! Provoking thing, it goes 
round again. I know how I could 
manage it, if I may, my darling 
father. In the Astrologer’s room, T 
saw a tremendous vice, fit to take 
anything. I have inherited some 
of his turn for tools and mechanism ; 
though of course in a most degene- 
rate degree. Now may I go up? I 
shall have no fear whatever, if Mabel 
comes with me.’ 

Winning mute assent, she ran for 
the key of that room, and took 
Mabel with her; and soon they had 
that obstinate case set fast in a vice, 
whose screw had not been turned 
for more than two centuries. The 
bottom of the cone was hard and 
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solid, and bedded itself in the old 
oak slabs. “Now turn, Mabel, 
turn; the key is warped ; or we 
might apply more force,’ > said Alice. 
They did not know that it had been 
crooked by the jaws of Jack the 
donkey. Even so, it would not 
yield, until they passed an ancient 
chisel through its loop, and worked 
away. Then with athin and sulky 
screech the cogs began to move, and 
the upper half of the case to ‘slide 
aside. 

“Oh! Lam so frightened, Alice,” 
cried Mabel, drawing back her 
hands. “ And the room is so cold! 
It seems so unholy! It feels like 
witchcraft! And all his old tools 
looking at us!” 

“Witch, or wizard, or necro- 
mancer, I am not going to leave off 
now,” answered Alice the resolute. 
“You may run away, if you like. 
But I mean to get to the bottom of 
this, if I—if I can, at least.” 

She was going to say, “if I die 
for it.” But she had been so close 
to death quite lately, that she feared 
to take his name in vain. 

“ How slowly it moves! 
does resist!” crie¢ d Mabel, returning 
to the charge. “I thought I was 
pretty ssi hay ll, it ought to be 
worth something for all this work.” 

“Tt is fire-proof! It is lined with 
asbestos!” Alice answered eagerly. 

there must be an enormous 


How it 


“ ( yh! ' 
lot of gold.” 

“There can’t be,” said Mabel; 
“why, a thousand guineas is more 
than you or I could carry. And 
you carried this easily in one hand.” 

“Don’t talk so!” cried Alice; 
“but work away. I am desperately 
anxious, 

“As for me, I 
dying of curiosity. Lend me your 
pocket-handkerchief, dear. I am 
cutting my hands to pieces.” 

“ Here it I do believe. 
Well, what an extraordinary thing !” 

The dome of the cone had yielded 
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sulkily to the vigour and _perse- 
verance of two beautiful young 
ladies. It had-slidden horizontally, 
the key of course sliding with it, 
upon a strong .rack of metal, which 
had been purposely made to go 
stifly ; and now that the cover had 
passed the cogs, it was lifted off 
quite easily. All this was the 
handiwork of the man, the simple- 
minded Eastern sage, who loved the 
shepherds and the sheep ; and whose 
fine spirit would have now rejoiced 
to see the result of good workman- 
ship. 

The two fair girls poured hair 
together, with forehead close to fore- 
head, when the round substantial 
case lay coverless before them. A 
dise of yellow parchment was spread 
flat on the top of everything, with 
its edges .crenelled into the asbestos 
lining. Hours and perhaps days 


of care had been spent by -clever 
brain and hands, to keep the air 


and dust out. 

“ Who shall lift 
panting. “I am 
move.” 

“T will lift it, of course,” 
Alice; “I am his descendant ; 
he foresaw that I should do it.” 

She took from the lathe a little 
narrow tool for turning ivory (which 
had touched no hand since the 
Prince’s), and she delicately loosened 
up the parchment, and examined it. 
It was covered with the finest manu- 
script, in concentric rings, begin- 
ning with half an inch of diameter ; 
but she could not interpret a word of 
that. Below it shone a thick flossy 
layer of the finest mountain wool, 
and under that the soft spun amber 
of the richest native silk. 

“Now, Alice, do you mean to 
stop all night !” cried Mabel ; “ see 
how the light i is fading !’ 

The light was fading, and spread- 
ing also, in a way that reminded 
Alice (although the season and the 
weather were so entirely different) 


it?” asked Mabei, 
almost afraid to 


said 


and 
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of her visit to that room, two and 
a half long years ago, alone among 
the shadows. The white light, with 
the snow-gleam in it, favoured any 
inborn light in every thing else that 
was beautiful. 

Alice, with the gentlest touch of 
the fairy-gifts of her fingers, raised 
the last gossamer of the silk, and 
drew back, and sighed with wonder. 
Mabel (always prompt to take the 
barb and shaft of everything) leaned 
over, and looked in, and at once en- 
larged her eyes and lovely mouth in 
purest stupefaction. 

Before and between these two 
most lovely specimens of the human 
race, lay the most beautiful and 
more lasting proofs of what nature 
used to do, before the production of 
women. Alice and Mabel, with the 
light in their eyes, and the flush in 
their fair cheeks quivering, felt that 
their beauty was below contempt— 
except in the opinion of stupid men 
—if compared with what they were 
looking at. 

Of all the colours cast by nature 
on the world, as lavishly as Shake- 


CHAPTER 


Beauty having due perception and 
affection for itself, it is natural that 
young ladies should be much at- 
tached to jewels. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that they know any- 
thing about them, any more than 
they always do about other objects 
of their attachment. Nevertheless 
they always want to know the 
money-value. 

“T should say they were worth 
a thousand pounds, if they are worth 
a penny,” said Mabel, sagely shak- 
ing her head, and looking wonder- 
fully learned. 

‘A thousand !” 
“Ten thousand, you mean. 
put it all back as we found it.” 

“Oh, one more glance, one more 


eried Alice, 
Now 
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speare threw his jewels forth, of all 
the tints of sun and heaven in flower, 
sea, and rainbow, there was not one 
that did not glance, or gleam, or 
glow, or lie in ambush, and then 
suddenly flash forth, and blush, and 
then fall back again. None of them 
waited to be looked at, all were in 
perpetual play; they had been im- 
mured for centuries, and when the 
glad light broke upon them, forth 
they danced like meteors. And 
then, as if all quick with life, they 
began to weave their crossing rays, 
and cast their tints through one 
another, like the hurtling of the 
Aurora. And to back their fitful 
brilliance, in among them lay and 
spread a soft, delicious, milky-way 
of bashful white serenity. 

“Tt is terrible witchcraft ! 
dazzled Mabel. 

“No,” said Alice; “it is the 
noblest casket ever seen, of precious 
opals, and of pearls. You shall 
carry them to my father.” 

“Indeed, I will not,” 
generous Mabel ; “ you have 
and you shall offer them.” 


'% 
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said the 
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good look, before other people see 
them! Oh! let the light fall side- 
ways.” 

Mabel, in her admiration, danced 
all round the astrologer’s room, 
whisking the dust from the wheel of 
his lathe, and scattering quaint rare 
tools about, while Alice, calmly smil- 
ing at her, repacked the case, silk, 
wool, and parchment, and giving her 
friend the cover to carry, led the way 
towards her father’s room. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was so amazed 
that for the moment the mind re- 
sumed command of the body; the 
needful effort was made ; and he 
“ spake with his tongue” once more, 
though feebly and inarticulately. 

“ Father, darling, that is worth 
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more to me,” cried Alice, throwing 
her arms around him, “than all the 
jewels that ever were made from the 
first year of the world to this. 
Oh I could never, never live with- 
out hearing your dear voice !” 

It was long, however, before Sir 
Roland recovered mind and spirit so 
as to attempt a rendering of the pro- 
vident sage’s document. The writ- 
ing was so small, that a powerful 
lens was wanted for it ; the language, 
moreover, was Latin, and the con- 
tractions crabbed to the last degree, 
And crammed as it was with terms 
of art, an interpreter might fairly 
doubt whether his harder task was 
to make out what the words were, 
or what they meant. But omitting 
some quite unintelligible parts, it 
seemed to be somewhat as follows :— 


“QO descendant of mine in far-off 


ages, neither be thou carried away 
by desire of riches, neither suppose 
thine ancestor to have been so 
carried. I bid thee rather to 
hold thy money in the place of 
nothing, and to be taught that it is 
a work of royal amplitude and most 
worthy of the noblest princes, to 
conquer the obstinacy of nature by 
human skill and fortitude. Labour- 
ing much I have accomplished little ; 
seeking many things I have found 
some; it is not just that I should 
be forgotten, or mingled with those 
of my time and rank, who live by 
violence, and do nothing for the 
benefit of humanity. 

“ Among many other things which 
[ have by patience and learning con- 
quested, the one the most likely of 
all to lead to wealth is of a simple 
kind. To wit, as Glaucus of Chios 
(following up the art of Celmis and 
Damnameneus) discovered the KéA- 
Anots of iron, so have I discovered 
that of jewels—the opal, and per- 
haps the ruby. As regards the opal, 
[am certain; as regards the ruby, 
J have still some difficulties to con- 
quer. All who know the opal can, 


with very clear vision, perceive that 
its lustre and versatile radiance flows 
from innumerable lamins; united by 
fusion in the endless flux of years, 
Having discovered how to solve the 
opal with a caustic liquor”—here 
followed chemical marks, which 
none but a learned chemist could 
understand—“ and how to recom- 
pose it, I have spent twelve months 
in Hungary collecting a full médim- 
nus of small opals of the purest 
quality. After many trials and a 
great waste of material, I have ac- 
complished things undreamed by 
Saccius, Evax, or Leonardus; I 
have produced the priceless opal, 
cast to mould, and of purest water, 
from the size of an avellan-nut to 
that of a small castane. Larger I 
would not make them, knowing the 
incredulity of mankind, who take 
for false all things more than twice 
the size of their own experience. 

“ Alas! it is allowed to no man, 
great works having been carried 
through, to see what will become of 
them. These gems of inestimable 
value, polished by their own liques- 
cence, and coherent as the rainbow, 
demand, so far as I yet can judge, 
at least a hundred years of darkness 
and of cavernous seclusion, such as 
nature and the gods require for all 
perfect work. And when the air is 
first let in, it must be very slowly 
done, otherwise all might fal] abroad, 
as though I had never touched them. 
For this, with the vigilance of a great 
philosopher, I have provided. 

“ Now farewell, whether descend- 
ed from me, or whether (if the fates 
will) alien. A philosopher who has 
penetrated, and, under the yoke, led 
nature, is the last of all men to speak, 
proudly, or record his own great 
deeds. That he leaves for inferior 
and less tranqui] minds, as are those 
of the poets. Only do not thou sell 
these gems for little, if thou sell 
them. The smallest of them is 
larger and finer than that of the 
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Senator Nomius, or that which is 
called ‘ Troy buraing,’ from the pro- 
pugnacled flash of its movement. 
Be not misled by jewellers. Rogues 
they are, and imitators, and perpet- 
ually striving to make gain disgrace- 
fully. Hearken thou not to one 
word of these; but keep these 
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jewels, if thou canst. If narrow 
matters counsel sale, then go to the 
king of thy country, or great nobles, 
who will not wrong thee. And be 
sure that thou keep them well ad- 
vised, that neither in skill of hand 
nor in learning should they attempt 
to vie with Agasicles the Carian.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


Long ere the writing of the dif- 
fident sage had been thus _inter- 
preted, the casket, or rather its 
contents (being intrusted to the 
wary hands of the Counsellor on 
his return to London), had passed the 
severest test and been pronounced 
of enormous value. The great 
philosopher had not deigned to say 
a word about the pearls, whether 
produced or amalgamated by his 
skill, or whether they were heir- 
looms in his ancient family. The 
jewellers said that they were Cinga- 
lese and of the rarest quality, and 
for these alone one Jarge house (hold- 
ing a commission from a nobleman) 
offered fifteen and then twenty, and 
finally twenty-five thousand pounds. 
But Sir Roland had resolved not to 
part with these, but divide them 
between his daughter and future 
daughter-in-law, if he could raise the 
required sum without them. In 
this no difficulty was found. 
Though opals were not in fashion 
just then, (and indeed they are even 
now undervalued through a stupid 
superstition,) six’ of the smaller 
gems were sold for £65,000, and 
now their owners would not accept 
double that price. 

Lady Valeria right quickly dis- 
eardcd her terror of that casket, and 
very quietly appropriated the magni- 
ficent central gem. It was the 
cover, with its spiral coils of metal, 
which had frightened her ladyship. 
The strongest-minded ladies are, as 
a general rule, the most obstinate in 


their dread of what has injured 
them. The Earl of Thanet, this 
lady’s father, had been a great lover 
of the honey-bee, and among his 
other experiments, he had a small 
metal hive, which his daughter up- 
set, with results which need not 
trouble us so much as they troubled 
the lady. And although so much 
smaller, the astrologer’s case strange- 
ly resembled that deadly hive. 

When Hilary’s sin had been purg- 
ed, and himself (at certainly a some- 
what heavy figure) allowed to draw 
his sword again, he sogn regained 
all his former strength, and health, 
and perhaps a little more than his 
former share of wisdom, But he 
did not march into Paris, as Colonel 
Clumps had once predicted ; or at 
least not in that memorable year 
1814. But in July of the following 
year, he certainly put in an appear- 
ance there, under the immortal 
Wellington, who had been truly 
pleased to have him under his 
command, but never on his staff 
again. And Hilary Lorraine, at 
Waterloo, had shown most clearly 
(through the thick of the smoke) 
that if the Duke had erred «bout 
his discretion, he had made no mis- 
take about his valour. 

And it was, of course, tenfold 
more valorous of him to carry on 
as he did there, when he called to 
mind that he had at home a lovely 
wife, of the name of Mabel, and a 
baby of the name of Roger. Be- 
cause he had taken advantage of 
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the piping time of peace,—when all 
the “ crowned heads” were in Eng- 
land,—to put on his own head that 
“crown of glory” (richer, than 
mural or civic) whereof the wise 
man speaks the more warmly, be- 
eause he had so many of them. In 
June 1814, Hilary and Mabel were 
made one, under junction of the 
good rector; and nature, objecting 
to this depopulating fusion of her 
integrals, had sternly recouped her 
arithmetic, by appeal to the multi- 
plication table. 

At Waterloo, Hilary worked his 
right arm much harder than he 
worked it through the rest of his 
life; because there he lost it. 
When the French Cuirassiers made 
their grand third charge upon the 
British artillery, to change the for- 
tune,or meet their fate, Lorraine with 
his troop of the Dasher-Hussars, 
now commanded by Colonel Aylmer, 
was in front of the rest of the regi- 
ment. The spirit of these men was 
up; they had been a long while 
held in that day, and they could 
not see any reason why they should 
not have their turn at it. Man and 
horse were of one accord, needing 
no spur, neither heeding bridle. 
As straight as hounds in full view, 
they flew; and Hilary flew in front 
of them. In the crush and crash, 
he got rolled over, dismounted, and 
left slashing wildly in a storm of 
horses. An enormous cuirassier 
made at him, with a sword of 
monstrous length. Their eyes met, 
and they knew each other—the 
robber and the robbed ; the crafty 
plotter and the simple one; the 
victor and the victim, 

Alcides cried in Spanish—“ Thou 
art at thy latest gasp; I have no 
orders now from my precious wife— 
receive this, and no more of thee!” 
With rowels deep in the flank of 
his horse, he made horrible swoop 
at Hilary, spent of strength and 
able only to present a feeble guard. 


Hilary’s blade spun round and 
round, and his right arm flew off at 
the elbow; and the crash was des- 
cending upon his poor head, when 
a stern reply met Alcides. Through 
the joints of his harness Joyce Ayl- 
mer’s sword went in, and drank his 
life-blood. His horse dashed on; 
and he lay on the plain, like the 
felled trunk of a poison-tree,—that 
plain where lay so many nobler, and 
so few meaner than himself. Hav-. 
ing run through the whole of the 
stolen money, he bad donned the 
French cuirass, and left his wife and 
infant child to starve. 

When the times of slaughter 
passed, and nature began to be 
aware again that she has other 
manure than bloodshed; when even 
the cows could low without fear of 
telling where they ‘rubbed their 
ribs, and mares could lick their 
foals unwept on; and hills. and 
valleys began again to listen to the 
voice of quiet waters (drowned nd 
more in the din of the drum); 
and everything in our dear country 
was most wonderfully dear,—some- 
thing happened at this period not 
to be passed over. Parenthetically 
it may be said—and deserves no 
more than parenthesis—that neither 
of the Chapmans had been killed 
(as mendacious fame reported), only 
knocked on the head, and legs, 
and stomach, and other convenient 
places. It repented them, in deep 
holes, of the day when they tried to 
drag Alice down into their pit. 

But now there is just time to say 
that it must have been broad August 
when the fields were growing white 
for harvest, after the swath of Water- 
loo, ere Colonel Aylmer durst bring 
forth what he nursed in his heart 
for Alice. His words were short 
and simple, though he did not 
mean to make ‘them so, But he 
found her in old Chancton Ring, 
where first he had beholden her; 
and so much came across him, that 
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he never took his hat off, but just 
whispered underneath it. The whis- 
per went under a prettier hat, where 
it long had been expected ; and if a 
feather waved at all, it only was a 
white onc. 

“Are you not afraid of me?” 
asked Alice Lorraine, with a tremu- 
lous glance, enough to terrify any 
one. 

“That I am, to the last degree. 
I never shall get over it.” 

“That augurs well,” she replied 


CHAPTER 


It takes but little time to tell what 
happened to the rest of them. Sir 
Roland Lorraine had the pleasure 
of seeing two tribes of grandchildren 
round him, who routed him out of 
his book-room, and scattered his un- 
wholesome tendencies wholesale. If 
he shocked society in his middle age, 
society had revenge in the end, and 
pursued him, like the Eumenides, 
The difference was this, however, 
that here were truly well-meaning 
ones, not called so by timorous 
truckling. And another point of 
distinction might be found in the 
style of their legs and bodies. Also, 
they had no “stony glare,” but the 
brightest of all young eves, that 
shine like a flower filled w ale morn- 
ing dew. 

“These littl men and women 
played ‘at hide-and-seek, and made 
rich echo in the Woeburn channel. 
Forsooth, that fearful stream (like 
other fateful rivers), beaten by 
Vuleanian fires of Bottler—or, as 
some people said, (who knew not 
Bottler,) by the power of the long 
dry frost—retired into the bowels 
of the earth,and never means to come 
forth again. But before leaving off, 
it did one good thing—it drowned 
old Nanny Stilgoe. “ Prophet of 
ill, never yet to me spakest thou 
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with a smile—such asmile as no one 
else could give; “ but I mean more 
than that; I mean your fear of what 
the world will say of me.” 

“Of that I am infinitely more 
afraid. It will vex me so to hear 
for ever— What has he done to 
deserve such a wife ?’” 

“ Then what he has done is simply 
this,” cried Alice, looking nobly; 
“he has saved her life, and her 
brother’s ; and her heart is his, if he 
cares for it.” 


LXXVIII. 


thing lucksome”—this was the senti- 
ment of that river when disappoint- 
ed of Alice. Old Nanny ran out 
of her door the next day, with a 
stick, at a boy who cast snow-balls, 
and she slipped on some ice, and in 
she went ; and many people tried 
to rake her out, but she would not 
be laid hold of. Her prophecies of 
evil fell like lead on her head, and 
sank her, and the parish was fiercely 
divided whether she ought to have 
Christian burial. But rector Hales 
let them talk as they liked, and 
shunned disceptation about it. He 
had made up his own mind what to 
do (which of all things is the fore- 
most); so he buried old Nanny, 
and paid for it all, and set up her 
tombstone, whereon the sculptor, 
with visions of his own date pro- 
longed, set down her figure at 110. 

The passing of time is one of 
those things that most astonish 
every one. For instance, no one 
would ever believe, except with a 


‘hand upon either temple, that Ap- 


plewood farm is now carried on, and 
all the growing business done, by a 
sturdy and highly enlightened young 
fellow, whose name is Struan “Love- 
joy. He owes his origin to a heavy 
cold, caught by his father (the pre- 
sent highly respected Admiral Sir 
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Charles Lovejoy), through the freez- 
ing of his naval trousers, and the 
coddling which of course ensued. 
Charlie’s heart lay open through‘ all 
the stages of cat: irrh, and he knew 
(though he could not well speak 
about it) whose initials were done 
in hair on the handkerchief under 
his pillow. In short, no sooner did 
his nose begin to resume its duty in 
the system, and his 
from running, than he 
Hales by the hand, and 
had something to say to her. And 
he said it well; ailors do. ‘And 
she could not deny that it might 
mean something, if ever they could 
maintain themselves. 
This what all yo 
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that. Charlie married Cecil; and 
they had a son called “ Struan.” 
Struan Lovejoy took the turn for 
gardening and for growing, which 
had failed the Lovejoy race in the 
middle generation. Gout descends, 
and so does growing, with a skip of 
one step of mankind ; and you can- 
not make the wrong generation lay 
heel on spade, or toe in slipper. 
But most of us can make some 
men fecl—however small our circle 
is—that there is room for them in- 
side it. That we scorn hypocritical 
love of mean humanity; but love 
the noble specimens when we get 
them. That we know how short our 
time is, and attempt to doa little for- 
ward for the slowly rolling age. Ina 
word that, taking things altogether, 
they are age Rigg as good as 
could have been hoped for, even 
sixty years ago. 
But it is quite a 
to wit in 1861, 
ing 
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tried for the ninth and final time. 
Chief-Justice Sir Gregory Lovejoy, 
through feelings of delicacy, left the 
Bench, and would not even allow 
his wife—our Phyllis Catherow— 
to be called. But Major-General 
Sir Hilary Lorraine marched into 
the witness-box ;. and so . vividly 
did he call to mind what had 
passed (and what had been stopped) 
at the white gate, and where the 
key was kept half a century agone;. 
that the Defendant had no leg to 
stand upon. Mabel (who heard all 
his evidence, with a grandchild 
Mabel’s hand in hers) vowed that 
he made a confusion of keys, and 
was thinking of the gate where she 
came to meet him. And when he 
had time for more reflection he could 
not contradict her. , 

Now what says Bonny? He sits 
on his hill. He sees his life before 
him. Though he dees not know 
that for finding that key he is to 
have £1000, invested alre: ady, and to 
accumulate, until he settles down. 
In fulness of time he will cast away 
the unsaleable portion of his rags, 
and wed square Polly Bottler. 
Their hearts are as one; they only 
wait for parental assent, and the 
band or ban—whichever may be the 
proper word—shouted thrice by the 
rector, defiant of the world to forbid 
those two. They are not ready yet 
to be joined together ; but they are 
polishing their fire-irons, 

Meanwhile Bonny may be seen 
to sit, in one of those wonderful 
nicks of the hills, which seem to be 
elbowed by nature and padded, to 
tempt her restless mankind to rest. 
For here the curve of the slope is 
so snug, that only pleasant airs find 
entry, ‘with the ‘flowery tales they 
bring, and the grass is of the green- 
est, and the peep into the lowland 
distance of the most refreshing blue. 
Lulled on a bank here Bonny sits, 
not quite so fair as the fairy-queen 
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(who perhaps is watching him 
unseen), but picturesque enough 
for the age, and provided with 
a donkey worthy of Titania’s purest 
love. Jack is gazing with deep 
interest at an image of himself, 
cleverly shaped by his master on 
the green with: snowy outline of 
chalky flints. Here are set forth 
his long tail, white nose, and ears 
as long and rich as the emblem 
of fair Ceres. He sniffs at his 
nose, and he treads on his toes, and 
not being able to explain away all 
things, he falls to and grazes from 
his own stomach. 

3ut what is Bonny doing here, 
instead of attending to his rags and 
bones? Well, he ought to be, but 
he certainly is not, attending to the 
rector’s sheep. To wit Mr. Hales, 
growing stiff in the saddle, betakes 
himself freely to saddles of mutton ; 
and has paid, and is paying, his three 
daughters’ portions after the manner 
of the patriarchs. But leaving the 
flock to their own devices (for which, 
an he were satirical, he might quote 
his master as precedent), Bonny 
opens his capacious mouth, and the 
fresh air of the downs rings richly, 
with a simple 


SOUTHDOWN SONG. 


1 


*¢ When the sheep are on the hill, 
In the early summer day, 
They may wander at their will, 
While I go myself astray.” 


Chorus (sustained by sheep 
and Jack.) 


‘We may wander at our will, 
While you go to sleep, or play !” 
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2 


‘* Tf the May wind hath an edge 
Rather winterly and cold, 
I shall sit beneath a hedge, 
While they wander o’er the wold.” 


Chorus (by the same performers). 


*« There you sit beneath a hedge, 
Singing like a minstrel bold !” 


3 


‘* Should ill-natured people say 
That I loiter, or do ill, 
Pick a hole in me they may— 
When they see me through the 
hill.” 


Chorus. 
**¢ When they catch you at your play, 
Whip you merrily they will.” 


+ 


‘* Playful creatures grow not old ; 
Play is healthy nature’s pledge. 
’Tis the dull heart gives the hold 
For the point of trouble’s wedge.” 


Chorus. 


“ These reflections are as old 
As the saws of rush and sedge.” 
5 
*¢ Frisky lambkins in the grass, 
Mint, and pepper, if they spy, 
Do they weep, and cry ‘alas!’? 
Nay, but whisk their tails on high.” 


Chorus. 


’ 


‘* Weep, indeed, and cry ‘alas! 
Sooner you, than we, or I!” 


6 
‘‘ Look, how soon the shadows pass! 
How the sun hath chased the gloom. 
If our life is but as grass, 
Grass is where the flowers bloom. 
Chorus. 
‘« If our life is in the grass, 
Many flowers we consume.” 


And so may we leave them singing: 
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FASHIONS AND TRICKS OF SPEECH..: 


Tuts is an age of education—a 
very paradise of educators, such as 
surely the world never saw before. 
Education is the prevailing, all-ab- 
sorbing topic, the universal panacea. 
Society from highest to lowest is 
stirred by it aud permeated with it ; 
politicians make a cry of it; com- 
missioners grow great men upon it ; 
inspectors report upon it; School 
Boards quarrel over it ; demonina- 
tions make it their battle-field ; pro- 
fessors prose ; women declaim on 
it; newspapers write leaders, and 
the public reads them. The press 
in abandoning its columns to the ex- 
ponents of different views, assumes 
an interest so absolutely universal, 
that the reader who hastily averts 
his eyes is visited with a sense of 
disgrace in dropping off and flagging 
out of the noble enthusiasm, Nor 
can indolence escape the prevailing 
theme by mere change of column. 
Unlikely corners are full of it. In 
the police reports it lights, as it 
were, on a fellow delinquent—an- 
other struggler against the mighty 
eurrent—in the widowed charwoman 
haled before the magistrates for 
keeping her little boy from school 
to nurse the baby while she crim- 
inally absents herself to procure her 
children’s merely physical necessi- 
ties. But the temper induced by 
weariness, or any other quarrel with 
a subject, is necessarily peevish and 
captious. The charwoman, no 
doubt, has some certain things to 
say on her side of.the question ; and 
the reader looks about for reasons 
and becomes self-justificative. Per- 
haps circumstances, as little as in- 
clination, throw him in the way of 
occasions arranged for the display 
of newly-acquired knowledge ; or 
examinations, and other contrivances 
for testing progress and showing 


results do not impress him as con- 
clusive testimonies of success. The 
ultimate end of all education, he 
argues, is something very different 
from mere acquirement: it should 
be a universal influence, and per- 
vade the whole being. We should 
know an educated person by a sort 
of fragrance of cultivation. A 
society of thoroughly educated per- 
sons should stand in high relief 
against the more slovenly or cir- 
cumscribed training of a past day 
—the object of so much ridicule 
and vituperation. The grand edu- 
cational effott has been going on 
long enough to tell upon those 
subjected to it. The youth of our 
social circles -should shine out in 
happy contrast with the young men 
and women of the more careless 
generation gone by. We should see 
a conspicuous not-to-be-disputed im- 
provement in the subjects that oc- 
cupy their thoughts ; and, above all, 
in their powers of expression. The 
boasted improvement in education 
should tell upon their diction. It 
should endow the scholar with words 
to the purpose, whatever the topic, 
grave or gay, trifling or important. 
More especially should we see ad- 
vance in these respects in the female 
subjects of educational effort ; con- 
versation under their sweet enlight- 
enment should have new charms. 
The subject of female education 
has brought out with special force of 
acclamation the superiority of the 
present day over the past in the 
thoroughness of instruction im- 
parted. The slipshod teaching of 
girls in former days, its miserable 
pretence and hollowness, is an 
inexhaustible theme; and, indeed, 
there isnot much to be said for it. 
Compare the school-books of the 
past with any paper on teaching 
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addressed to the young women of 
the present—compare what they 
are expected to know, the subjects 
they are to be interested in, the in- 
tricacies of grammar and construc- 
tion, which are to be at their finger- 
ends, with the ignorance, or acci- 
dental picking up of knowledge, 
which was once the woman’s main 
chance of acquirement, and our 
expectations are not unreasonably 
raised. The pupils of the new school 
ought to be more companionable 
than their predecessors ; they ought 
to talk better, more correctly, more 
elegantly ; and as their subjects of 
interest become more profound, 

science and art open their stores to 
them, their vocabulary should meet 
the need, at once more accurate, 
more copious, more felicitous. We 
put it to our world of readers,is it so? 
Do our young ladies talk better than 
their mothers ; do they express their 
meaning with greater nicety ; nay, 
do they speak better grammar? More- 
over, is this an aim? 
to do this by the writers of their 
own sex who profess to portray 
the girlhood of our day? Is it not 
an understood thing that three or 
four epithets are to do duty for all 
the definition the female mind has 
need of, and that solecisms which 
would have shocked the ears of an 
earlier generation pass unreproved ? 
The present résime not only does 
not teach people to talk, it does 
not — to judge by appearances— 
even inspire the wish or prompt the 
attempt to clothe thought in exact 
wording. The best education can 
only help towards clear thinking ; 
but fit words and plenty of them 
it ought to put at its pupil’s com- 
mand.. Do the boasted systems 
of our day suecced in this? In 
the most carefully and elaborately 
trained girl of eighteen we do not 
look for more than the promise ; 
but we reasonably expect promise. 
Taste, careful not to offend, we 


Are they taught 


might calculate on, and a sensi- 
tiveness easily offended. Newly 
freed from the seclusion of the 
school-room, the great interests that 
agitate the intellect of the world 
will impress her with awe as well as 
an eager curiosity, held in check by 
modest grace—the natural attitude 
of an intelligent listener ; and by 
the difficulty of finding fitting words 
to express dawning thought. This 
is no unreasonable ideal of youth- 
ful culture feeling its way. We 
approach the object of so many 
cares : she is not listening, but 
talking with rapidity and dash, 
What are the words that first greet 
our ears? Two or three hackneyed 
epithets, which we had supposed 
mere schoolboy slang, and perhaps 
a word ora phrase which—so widely 
separate is the varnacular becoming 
from our written language—we hes. 
itate to expose to the ordeal of print, 
What promise for the future is there 
in this? How is it to develop in- 
to the conversation of the gifted 
woman? She is a good girl, we 
have reason to believe, and we take 
it on trust that she knows a vast 
deal of history, many languages, and 
some science ; ‘but what is the good 
of it all if she has no adjectives at 
command but nice, jolly, horrid, 
awful, disgusting, and tremendous ! 
How can she keep what she has 
got ? how can it fructify ? Thought 
dies if has no means of expres 
sion. It is really a grand power to 
have something to say, and to be 
able to say it. This it is to be edu- 
cated; but the something to say 
fades out of being and conscious- 
ness, if adequate speech be wanting. 

What a struggle to express 
thought we detect in any one who, 
having abandoned himself to the 
formulas in vogue, tries to choose 
words for himself, and to say really 
what ke thinks and means, The 
schoolboy who _ indolently takes 
refuge in slang, or what is much 
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worse than slang, the current phrase 
of the hour—to save himself trou- 
ble, cuts his rhetorical wings for 
good and all. Words are a bondage. 
They cannot be taken up and cast 
off at pleasure. The person who 
contents himself with unmeaning 
epithets or terms that merely express 
likes and dislikes without reason, is 
destroying his powers of discrimina- 
tion. The girl who finds everything 
horrid or jolly is uneducating her- 
self,‘ neutralising her life’s work, 
and putting herself intellectually 
below one with none of her “ ad- 
vantages,” but who uses her mind 
and ear to define her thoughts with 
accuracy and propriety. There is 
something painful in watching the 
process of deterioration, the suppres- 
sion of thought, the smothering of 
imagination, which are the conse- 
quences of adopting a rude and con- 
ventional phraseology- that 
throws the labour of interpretation 
on the listener. After some experi- 
ence of the verbal freemasonry cur- 
rent among our young people, and 


one 


observing how prone the young la- 
dies of our day are to borrow the jar- 


gon of brothers and cousins, we 
are sometimes disposed to think the 
past century had something to say 
for itself in treating girls’ schools 
as places in which not so much to 
learn as to unlearn, to be cured of 
awkwardnesses, and to get rid of 
vulgarisms; a amount of 
self-mistrust could not but be in- 
fused under the refining, snubbing 
process, : 
_ The peculiarity of 
time we take to be its 


certaln 


the present 
courage. 


* Who wrote 
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Backed by the consciousness of 
a careful grounding, nobody is 
ashamed. Ignorance used to blush 
—often where it need not; but no- 
body is ignorant now. In reaction 
from the severities of the school- 
room, licence is cherished and 
defended. Even the double nega- 
tive, once an impossible solecism, 
will be justified as a colloquialism 
not to be dispensed with: “ He is 
not gone, I don’t think;” or that 
other prevalent vulgarism of mo- 
dera speech, “ Why have you done 
so-and-so? She told me to”’—an 
error charged by the whole press 
upon Watts; but one of which that 
respectable and ill-used shade (ill- 
used in more respects than one), a 
very purist in his lifetime, was in- 
capable.* If we seein to speak now 
of the female share in the ques- 
tion, all must allow the weight of 
female influence on the diction of 
society. 

But, after all, it is the young men 
who are to blame if our young 
women talk so far below their 
powers. It is in the nature of girls 
to look up; and to whom should 
they look up but to their male 
friends, graced with all the prestige 
of a public school and college edu- 
cation, and glorious besides with 
athletic triumphs? How pleasantly 
playful do the few poor expletives 
in vogue sound when first heard 
from their heroes, who could, no 
doubt, talk profound sense in choice 
terms if they chose !—how easy it is 
to slip into them! Anybody can say 
“awful ;” and at first there is a sense 
of liberty and humour in the out- 


‘“* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions grow] and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature too ;”’ 


that is also ; but who is perpetually quoted as writing— 


‘* For ’tis their nature fo.” 


Leaving us in doubt whether it is not better to die out of the world’s memory 
altogether, than live only to be misrepresented. 
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rage to plain sense. But expletives 
are like opium ; once take to them, 
there is no leaving off. Nor are 
these fair imitators likely to specu- 
late on the enervating feebleness 
which hides itself behind the seem- 
ing force of such windbags of 
epithets ; for of these we speak 
rather than of slang proper, which 
generally has some fun in it, at 
least on starting, and which gives 
play to humour in its application. 
What is it that has sent good 
talking out of fashion ?—for it 2s out 
of fashion. We do not say that 
nobody talks well nowadays; but 
we believe most of our readers, in 
looking out for examples, will find 
them among their elder friends. 
The modern system of things is 
against it. Our thinkers argue 
rather than converse. In the com- 
mon talk of society we scarcely de- 
tect the wish for accurate expression. 
The aim is to hit upon the prevail- 
ing substitute for it. We believe 
that Mrs. Malaprop’s sensible idea of 
a “nice derangement of epitaphs” 
as an important accomplishment, 
however correctly rendered, would 
sound pedantic to our young people : 
and, indeed, as appropriate epithets 
are scarce, we do not press the 
search of them as_ advisable; 
if they would only learn to do 
without the inappropriate ensnar- 
ers that lead them to a point and 
leave them floundering there. We 
believe, too, that a correct diction 
is less an object with the teacher 
than it used to be. There are so 
many other things pressing on 
time and attention. The immense 
point made of foreign languages 
may have much to do with it, and 
still more the crowd of children’s 
books, which occupy the mind and 
ear of childhood in its holiday mo- 
ments. A young child will not take 
up big books written for grown- 
up people if it can be amused at 
an easier rate; but it is at the most 
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susceptible age for catching sound 
and rhythm. “Tt can be touched and 
charmed by a beautiful style, ‘and 
be keenly alive to the happiness of 
a quaint or felicitous or exact epi- 
thet, when driven to our classics 
for leisure reading, and never lose 
the impression. It i is thus supplied 
with models before it knows what 
a model means. In the age of 
“endless imitation” it broods on 
things good to imitate. Its ear 
becomes familiarised with sounding 
well-balanced sentences, in a very 
different sense from the acquaint- 
ance forced upon it in the study 
of analysis of sentences and deriva- 
tion of words, now become a neces- 
sary part of education. From such 
tension of mind the child now relax- 
es over story after story diffuse 
with vapid dialogue, made natural 
and pungent through lavish use of 
all the colloquialisms and vulgarisms 
of -school-»oy life. But there is 
beyond ail this another reason. 
The principle of respect has lost 
ground amongst us. More and 
more, children and young people 
are allowed to express themselves 
before their elders and betters with- 
out choice of terms. To be often 
in a position to mind our p’s’ and 
q’s is an excellent training in style ; 
and amplifies and enlarges the voca- 
bulary by the necessity of avoiding. 
the familiar and first come at, and 
sending in search of the exact, the 
courteous, the dignified, the deferen- 
tial. All these varieties and grada- 
tions of expression are acquired asa 
matter of course where discipline is 
enforced, and a check instantly put 
on rude liberty of utterance ; but 
let father, mother, or teacher not 
only smile over the newest-learnt 
slang—which, if humorously ap- 
plied, is some exercise of wit and 
judgment—but encourage its repe- 
tition when it ceases to be either— 
let them acquiesce in the habit of 
using a formula instead of taking the 
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trouble of an exact definition, and 
submit to be talked to on a level of 
slipshod impertinent equality—and 
they are ruining their child’s chances 
as a good talker. An easy mediocrity 
of speech will be his at best, the 
same to everybody and for all occa- 


sions—no felicities, no variety 
of key. His wit will be without 
refinement, his gravity will want 
weight, no tones will wake a re- 
sponse in his hearer; and probably 
at critical moments there will be a 
relapse into the old jargon as the 
only form at hand. We believe 
that respect—respect, for persons 
and things—and self-respect, will be 
found an element in the character 
of all persons of eloquent speech. 
The free-and-easy and _ irreverent 
in youth fall inevitably into tricks, 
redundancies, repetitions, and all 
forms of flat mannerisms, as time 
gets on. Once have your diction 
well in hand and the habit of selec- 
tion through life, the 
memory enriching its stores, and 
practice adding facility in the use of 
them. Nor ought we to omit, in 
speaking of respect as an intellectual 
trainer, to point out the importance 
in this relation of respectful atten- 
tion. The habit of listening is not 
now inculeated as a duty with the 

in old-fashioned 
to elders and 


continues 


same sternness as 1 
days. Listening 
betters is not the golden oppor- 
tunity it was once regarded. In- 
terruption is easier now, and conse- 
quently listening more an exercise 
of mere patience, than in the days 
when to interrupt a speaker of 
weight or note on any account was 
simply impossible. 

Respect, as a moral influence and 
motive, prevents this education of 
the powers taking a conscious form. 
Nothing would be worse than deli- 
berate pains in the young to talk fine, 
or, indeed, to give much thought 
to it for talking’s sake. It would 
not only be mischievous to the 
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character, but also defeat its object 
if pursued with purposes of display. 
Of course neither moral motives 
nor care can make a good talker, 
who is born as well as made; but 
together they will secure a modest 
success, propriety of diction as a 
certainty, and some characteristic 
grace. The words shall not only 
be well chosen, but flavoured with 
the speaker’s idiosyncrasies. For 
the habit of choosing his words 
keeps a man well together. Those 
who talk in the popular phraseology 
are specimens of a period ; we do not 
think of them as individuals. Act- 
ing in a body they are destructives, 
precipitating inevitable change. 
After all, fashion is as omnipotent 
a power in the clothing of our 
thoughts as of our bodies : change in 
each is equally inevitable ; nobody 
ean escape the fashion of his day 
or defy it with impunity. Why do 
good words go out of use when there 
are no better, if as good, to supply 
their places ? How is it that writers. 
let slip the words that suited their 
predecessors, and which, it wouldi 
seem, must necessarily present them- 
selves first to their use? Do men’s 
ears get tired of a sound, and con- 
sciously crave for a change, or is the 
whole an uneonscious process? As. 
thought varies, must its livery vary # 
will not the adjectives of one 
period do justice to the estimates of 
another? Is it in a sort of inter- 
regnum that our youth accepta few 
arbitrary signs? There is nothing 
that people do not get tired of in 
time, and incline to discard for 
something fresh ; or if its matter is. 
too important or too venerable to 
be thrown over, that does not grow. 
old and unfamiliar. Nothing is sta- 
tionary. The very words we use are 
moving out of the habit of men’s. 
tongues, though it may be with the 
pace of a glacier. Our great grand- 
children will detect something 
quaint and unfamiliar in our 
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simplest utterances, for which we 
can imagine no substitute. A trivial 
word will have gone out of use, or 
have been voted vulgar, or be formal 
and pedantic, or society will have 
adopted another idiom. It is the 
part of, genius to keep things 
stationary, and certain forms well 
in use, so that the ear shall never 
Jose the sound of them; but genius 
tires in its turn, and sometimes sets 
the example of rejection. Thus 
Goldsmith derides the epithets 
“ copious and ingenious” lavished in 
his day among the mob of authors ; 
the one has ceased to convey flat- 
tery, the other is out of fashion: 
so Dr. Newman using the word “ re- 
markable” says, “it, along with 
‘earnest’ and ‘thoughtful,’ have 
been so hacked of late,” that he can- 
not apply them without an apology. 
It is in the power, no doubt, of affec- 
tation or vulgarity irredeemably to 


degrade a word. This is, we suppose, 


the reason why “sweetheart” has 


gone out of pclite use, though we 
have no form of tenderness to supply 
its place, and are positively em- 
barrassed for the want of it; and 
Jet us venture to adduce another 
instance—a word which De Quincey 
considers too shocking to write, 
and which he can only “indice ate by 
its Latin synonym. The reader 
will find it embedded in the fol- 
lowing passage from Addison, who, 
as the Spectator,’ joins a party of 
coffee-house politicians in angry dis- 
cussion over the ‘Curious Libel ” 
in ‘his last number. “In his next 
sentence,” cries one, “he gives a 
plain innuendo that our posteri- 
ty will be in a sweet p—ckle. 
What does the fool mean by his 
pickle? why does he not write it 
at Jength if he means honestly ?” 
“Tshave read over the whole sen- 
tence,” says 1, “but I look upon 
‘the parenthesis in the belly of it to 
be the most dangerous part, and as 
full of insinuations as it can- hold.” 
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We own we have written the word 
without repugnance; we have no 
desire to replace it by “ stomach,” 
though De Quincey does propose it 
as the universal substitute. More- 
over, we have known the claims of 
hunger so forcibly expressed through 
its agency, that we doubt the right 
of cultivated humanity to recoil 
from it. There are times when it 
must occur to the inner ear as the 
only word adequate to the occasion. 
In a mother’s distress we have 
heard it more pathetic than the most 
eloquent periphrasis. However, the 
word has never been in _ polite 
social use, and certainly we do not 
desire it to be taken up now. 
We only wish it to hold its place 
unashamed where our best authors 
have seen fit to put it. Our 
language would be poorer for its 
extinction. But there are words 
against which no reproach can be 
brought, which seem to us part of 
the very substance of our language, 
without which it would cease to be 
English, which are gradually slip- 
ping out of our written tongue. 
Have our readers observed how 
“commence” is elbowing “ begin” 

out of print ? We may look through 
whole columns of a newspaper with- 
out finding it. The weather never 
begius to mend, but commences to 
improve. By the time our revision- 
ists have got to the Book of Num- 
bers they may be expected to reject 
the present form of Moses’ awful an- 
nouncement as an archaism, and for 
“ The plague is begun” we shall then 
read “ The plague ‘has commenced.” 

Dryden, if he had lived now, would 
have had to write, “The lady in 
the spotted muff commenced,” as 
most harmonious to modern ears. 
Such vital changes, we believe, 
generally come from below: as the 
murderer, in his confession, says 
his victim “‘ commenced erying when 
I shook hands to part with her,” in- 
stead of “ began to cry.’ ’ Cultivate ed 
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ears cling to simplicity, but the 
many carry the day; and with the 
many ‘ commence” is genteeler than 
“begin,” and conveys more the idea 
of the speaker having been brought 
up at an academy ; till at last it is 
the word that occurs first to ears 
in which the familiar echoes should 
still linger; and ‘“ begin” is nowhere. 
As a curious instance of this, take 
the following passage from a writer 
quoted in the ‘Times’ upon the 


} 


rising of the Nile :— 


“Now, though the commencement 
of the rise of the Nile is anxiously 
looked forward to by the Egyptians, 
as begetting hope of good crops and 
abundance, yet it is not by any means 
a criterion of a good Nile, which alone 
can realise that hope. Thus the Nile 
of last year commenced to rise so early 
as the 17th of June, and rose fairly 
well for about twenty days, and then 
stopped for fifteen days, and ultimately 
finished off at a rise of 193 feet only on 
the 11th of September, and made a 
bad Nile. Again, the Nile is subject 
to make false starts ; the Nile of 1869 
made five such false starts, and that of 
1872, three, both «¢ mmencing their 
serious rise on the Ist of July respect- 
ively. To show the uncertain and 
capricious nature of the Nile at the 
commencement of the rise, that of 1868 
commenced on the Ist of July ; 1869, 
on the 10th of June,’ &e. &e. 


“ Commence,” we know, is an old 
word,and a good word, indispensable 
in its place; but “ begin” for most 
common purposes is a better,and has 
a right to the first turn, to be upper- 
most in the writer’s mind, though 
he may see reason to take the other 
for variety’s or for the sound’s sake. 
[In the same way elect for “ choose” 
is coming into more general use 
than its awkwardness (to our ears) 
should have made possible. People 
elect what line of conduct they shall 
follow, what road they shall go, 
what dress they shall put on. Bal- 
ance, long familiar to American ears, 
is becoming so to ours. In an ac- 
count of a ship on fire we read those 
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saved remained the “ balance” of the 
night watching the burning wreck. 
People of a certain school now state 
rather than say what is in their 
minds. And the adverb over for 
above has stolen into the diction of 
cultivated. writers—over a hundred 
pounds, over a_ thousand men. 
There is really nothing to be said 
against it: the one is as correct as 
the other. ._It is a matter of taste; 
but on our ears over jars, and pain- 
fully diverts the attention from its 
use to its sound. ‘ Outcome” is 
another novel introduction, we sup- 
pose called for, it has slipped into 
such general use. But surely no 
convenience should rececncile our 
ears to that dreadful novelty, that 
Cockney-gossiping invention, * dis- 
agreeables,” which is stealing into 
print where we should not have ex- 
pected to find it. 

These exits and entrances of 
words must be constantly going on. 


Those who have lived through a 
generation or two must have noted 
how many have been introduced, 
or have changed their ground in 


their own time. Allusions to their 
introductions and changes meet us 
constantly in our reading. Thus 
Banter, Mob, Bully, Bubble, Sham, 
Shuffling, and Palming, were new 
words in the ‘Tatler’s’ day, who 
writes, “ I have done my utmost for 
some years past to stop the pro- 
gress of Mobb and Banter, but have 
been plainly borne down by num- 
bers, and betrayed by those who 
promised to assist me.” Recon- 
noitre, and other French terms of 
war, are ridiculed as innovations in 
the ‘Spectator.’ Skate was a new 
word in Swift’s day. “ Zo skate; 
if you knew what that. means,” he 
writes to Stella. “There is a new 
word coined within a few months,” 
says Fuller, “ called | fanatics.” 
Locke was accused of affectation in 
using idea instead of notion. “ We 
have been obliged,” says the ‘World,’ 
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“to adopt the word police from 
the French.” Where we read in 
another number, “I assisted at the 
birth of that most significant word 
flirtation, which dropped from the 
most beautiful mouth in the world, 
and which has since received the 
sanction of our most accurate Laure- 
ate in one of his comedies.” Jgnore 
was once sacred to grand juries. 
“Tn the interest of ” has been quoted 
in our time as a slang phrase just 
coming into meaning. Bore has 
wormed itself into polite use within 
the memory of man, Wrinkle 
is quictly growing into use in its 
secondary slang sense. Muff we 
have read from the pen of a grave 
lady, writing on a grave subject, to 
express her serious scorn, Most of 
these words are received as necessi- 
ties into the language. Some, like 
“humbug,” are still struggling into 
respectability. In the middle of 
the last century it was denounced 
as “the uncouth dialect of the Huns, 
the jabber of Hottentots.” Another 
writer puts it into the mouth of a 
party of giggling girls, who pro- 
nounce some one—whom he sus- 
pects to be himself—an odious, hor- 
rible, detestable, shocking Uumsvuc. 
“This last new-coined expression,”’ 
he observes, “sounds absurd and 
disagreeable whenever it is pro- 
nounced; but from the mouth 
of a lady it is shocking, detest- 
able, horrible, and odious.” Yet 
so pointedly dees it hit a blot in 
humanity, so necessary has it be- 
come to the vituperative element in 
our nature, that neither mankind 
nor womaukind can do without it. 
The fastidious De Quincey is elo- 
quent in its praise: “Yet neither 
is it any safe ground of absolute 
excommunication from the sanctities 
of literature, that a phrase is en- 
tirely the growth of the street. 
The word humbug, for instance, 
rests upon a rich and comprehen- 
sive basis; it cannot be rendered 
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adequately either by German or by 
Greek, the two richest of human 
languages; and without this ex- 
pressive word we should all be 
disarmed for one great case, con- 
tinually recurrent,of social enornity, 
A vast mass of villainy that cannot 
otherwise be reached by legal penal- 
ties, or brought within the rhetoric 
of scorn, would go at large with 
absolute impunity were it not 
through the Rhadamanthean aid of 
this virtuous and inexorable word.” 

And as words come in, so for no 
obvious reason they go out. Why 
has that excellent word .“ parts” 
become obsolete— 


“The rest were rebels, but to show their 
parts”? ? 

Why is “merry” quaint, and 
scarcely to be used in its best genial 
sense of friends in cheerful con- 
verse? And “ gust” for “ taste”— 
why did it not hold its ground? 
And again “distaste,” one of the 
words that has gone down. Barrow 
writes, “It is our duty to be con- 
tinually looking inward upon our- 
selves, observing what it is that we 
love and readily embrace, what we 
distaste and presently reject.” The 
latest use we know of it is by the 
Yorkshire Local Preacher, ‘“ There 
are three things that I distaiist—- 
Pride, Flatterosity, and Hypocriss.” 
Why does “ coarse” sound uncouth 
in the refined Addison’s lines— 


‘* We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven 
repine, 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads 
shine ” ? 


Why, on the other hand, do epithets 
and illustrations that to Dr. John- 
son’s ear debase a noble passage, 
accommodate themselves so easily 
to our modern taste ?—“ The dun- 
nest smoke of hell,” “The keen 
knife,” “The blanket of the dark,” 
expressions which alternately wake 
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his contempt, change his terror into 
aversion, and excite his risibility. 
Some words, indeed, are so obviously 
made for a state or temper of the 
national mind, that when the temper 
changes the word must go out of 
fashion or fall into contempt. Such 
is “ venteel 7. 

gracious, so 


So mild, 80 food, 60 


genteel.”’ 

There was a time, we must con- 
clude, when no bathos was felt in 
pairing the constituents of happi- 
ness thus :— 

‘For that which makes our life delight- 
ful prove, 
Is a genteel sufficiency and love. 
As a maxim it stands the test of 
time, and, indeed, was never more 
universally accepted ; nor could the 
truth be more tersely and exactly 
put: but our ear expects to be 
humoured by more pretentious epi- 
thets—vague as regards the question 
of income, but going deeper into 
the nature of things: “Genteel” 
is superticial. For something the 
same reason the fashion of language 
towards scenery—especially Alpine 
scenery—has_ entirely changed. 
Once it was surveyed with the eye 
simply of the traveller, to whom it 
might well seem “rugged,” “ horrid,” 
“inhospitable ;” now, when difficul- 
ties of transit are overcome, or hailed 
for the difficulties’ sake, description 
expatiates in the whole gamut’ of 
rapture from tender and lovely to 
sublime. In every point we aim 
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more at the emotional ; at reaching 
the heart of things. Our authoresses 
find great and strange wonderful 
mediums for awakening these emo- 
tions. In our ordinary conversation 
we admit words now whichwere once 
thought above the tone of common 
talk; and we may any day hear, ina 
party collected for purposes of mere 
relaxation, words which De Quincey 
would forbid for such occasions as 
inappropriate and so far indecorous. 
“ Equally with bosom,” he says, 
“are proscribed the words affliction, 
guilt, penitence, remorse, from the 
ordinary current of conversation 
amongst mere acquaintances, be- 
cause they touch chords too impas- 
sioned and profound for harmonising 
with the key in which the mere social 
civilities of life are exchanged.” 
Strength is the general aim—we 
do not say effect—in the talk of 
the present day. Our slang and 
current epithets all show this. The 
youth of every period has had, no 
doubt, a list of epithets as short and 
as unmeaning, for passing judg- 
ments on persons and things, but not 
necessarily inspired by the same 
intention. It strikes us that now 
whatever inclination there exists 
towards variety lies on the side of 
vituperation. Loathing is more 
eloquent than liking. It was not 
always so. “ Heavenly,” “ pretty,” 
“ fine,” “ sweet,” were once as lavish- 
ly misapplied as the terrors of our 
present custom.* Formerly, when a 


* But always under protest, so long as writers for the young recognised a duty to- 
wards the spoken language of their day—a point of conscience which has gone 


out of fashion. 


We find very delicate criticism on this head in Miss Austen ; 


and the following little dialogue from Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Waste not, Want 


not,’ bears on the point :— 


“« « But I don’t understand, cousin Hal,’ said little Patty, ‘ why you call this bow 


a famous bow. 


You say famous very often ; and I don’t exactly know what it 


means—a famous uniform, famous doings : what does famous mean ?’ 
‘““*Oh, why, famous means—now, don’t you know what it means ?—it means— 
it isa word that people say—it is the fashion to say it—it means—it means famous.’ 
‘“‘ Patty laughed and said, ‘ This does not explain it to me.’ 


“ *No,’ said Hal, 


‘ nor can it be explained ; if you don’t understand it, that’s not 


my fault ; everybody but little children, I suppose, understand it : but there’s no 


explaining those sort of words, if you don’t take them at once. 


There’s to be 


famous doings upon the Downs, the 1st of September ; that is grand, fine. In 


short, what does it signify talking any longer, Patty, about the matter 


9° » 
‘ 
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speaker wanted to convey his mean- 
ing by mere brute strength, a famil- 
iar objurgation too readily presented 
itself; leaving fancy some -range 
when ‘he set himself to seek secu- 
lar terms of disparagement. Hap- 
pily swearing is out of fashion (as 
far as we are here concerned) ; but it 
is impossible not to feel how cer- 
tain words—a certain word—come 
into general use, which once would 
have been inadmissible, supplies a 
need, fills an irksome void left by 
its profane predecessor. ‘ Beastly,’ 
which we hesitate to write, is not 
wrong; but it is rude, and imparts 
to the speaker some of the blind 
satisfaction of an oath—without the 
sin. 

Adjectives, which are the accessor- 
“ies and decorations of thought, ne- 
cessarily show changes of fashion 
beyond other parts of speech, and 
are apt to be worn till they are 
worn out. In fact, very few people 
can apply epithets, though they 
rush into the endeavour. but liter- 
ature is full of examples of words 
which have done their work, such 
as “pleasing,” in the use of it 
we find in the poets of the last 
century, Addison, Prior, Cowper. 
« Tumultuary,” we find in Barrow, 
(a great inventor of adjectives) 
lost now, but telling well in a con- 
temporary’s angry critique on An- 
thony A Wood, whose work is a 
“ tumultuary’ : mixture of stuff and 
tattle! “Lewd” is an impossible 
word now, which did good service 
once. Thus Bishop Hall, describing 
a scene of sacrilege—‘A lewd 
wretch heading the procession in 
his cope trailing in the dirt.” 
“ Plain,” for unlearned good sense 

—“‘a plain man”—is gone out. 
Every memory will furnish instances 
of lost or quaintly- applied words. 
Thus in this mixture of stuff and 
tattle, we find “ Erasmus, that po- 
lite person,” and a magnate of the 


Heralds’ College, designated “ the 
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late industrious Garter.” “Odd” 
was once a comprehensive defini- 
tion in a conventional sense; as a 
fine lady told her porter to deny 
her to all ‘odd people,” meaning 
persons of grave respectability. In 
many cases there is a poverty or an 
eccentricity which throws them out 
of vogue. But an out-of-date air 
belongs equally to many admirably- 
adapted epithets. Thus in Dry den’s 
“ Prologue” — 
‘*They have a civil way in Italy 
By smelling a perfume to make you die— 
A trick would make you lay yoursnufi-box 

hg 

Bacon would not, in writing his 
maxim on studies in our day, have 
hit upon either crafty or simple as 
first thoughts; that is, other words 
would sooner suggest themselves toa 
modern author,—crafty men con- 
temn studies; simple men admire 
them ; wise men use them. Nothing 
changes fashion more surely than 
terms of respect, more especially 
such as imply a moral estimate 
rather than one intellectual or social, 
and therefore patronage and su- 
periority in the bestower. As Fag 
in the play, addressing Honest 
Thomas, adds, “ You know, sir, we 
say honest to our inferiors,” so per- 
sons now call the people they don't 
visit respectable. “ He is called ‘a 
good man,’” says Fuller, “ who 
is not dignified with gentility.” 
Worthy within this century was a 
more acceptable compliment than we 
esteem it now. Jones would not 
care to be described as the * worthy 
Jones,” though we find in old family 
letters the title conferred in perfect 
respectful goodwill. The truth is, 
that as all material things wear out 
in time, so do words in any par- 
ticular use or order of setting: 
yet in contrast with the common 
rate of change, some uses attain to 
an immortality of freshness. Tastes 
differ so much, and impressions are 
taken through such arbitrary con- 
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ditions, that it is unsafe to quote 
examples. Itis one of the pleasures 
of reading to detect for ourselves 
some of these gems—adjectives 
forced into the service by masters of 
language—choice epithets, exactly 
fitting adjectives, agreeable surprises 
which succeed by some unexpected 
felicity, and are not transferable. 
Such is Shakespeare’s stamping ac- 


tor, who 


“Doth think it wit to hear the wooden 
dialogue 


‘Twixt his stretched 
scaffoldage.”’ 


footing and the 


And such is the line of tnsuffera- 
ble” brightness in Gray’s descrip- 
tion of sunrise, and Dryden’s city— 
“With silver paved, and all divine with 
gold.”’ 
And his hare looking back on her 
pursuers with beseeching eyes, and the 
“ fairy way ” of writing he attributes 
to Shakespeare. Such is Dr. John- 
son’s commendation of a good con- 


verser—* Sir, he’s a ‘tremendous’ 


companion.” Such De Quincey’s 
“crashing. overture,” as he desig- 
nates the opening verse of the vision 
of Belshazzar. Such Wordsworth’s 
“resplendent” hair. Such Sydney 
Smith’s “landed” manner. Such 
Thackeray’s praise of the grand close 
of the ‘ Dunciad,’ ** These ‘ astonish- 
ing’ lines ;” and his cluster of epi- 
thets, in Hans Andersen, as that 
“* delightful, fanciful,delicate ’ crea- 
ture.” Such, from a “ female pen,” 
- The blinding sweet of Pan’s song 
by the river.” Such Charles Lamb’s 
objection to lockets, gewgaws, and 
all presents that do not arrive in a 
hamper, as “indigestible trifles ;” 
and the “¢tristful severities of a 
funeral to which the expression of 
his countenance was subdued during 
4 marriage service ; and the cheer- 
ing effect of his nonsense later in 
the day, which was sovereign as : 
cure for drooping spirits.” Such 
the apprenticeship of John Richard 
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William Alexander Dwyer to a 
corn-cutter, “ A safe employ.” Such 
Mrs. Delany’s — in her brilliant 
youth, describing her court-dress— 
“ T made a tearing show.” 

In contrast with these are the 
adjectives that quarter themselves 
on the provincial press, marked by 
the flatness of a too obvious fit. 
Some, indeed, not without an ele- 
ment of surprise in them, as where 
we have seen children’s moral 
stories defined as chaste narratives, 
or bull-baiting a “ vulgar pursuit ;” 
but most of which find their places 
as it were by an act of their own 
volition ; as wherever a village Dis- 
senting chapel is opened, the words 
commodious and neat follow as a 
matter of course. Probably it is 
around money that the greatest num- 
ber of indefinite tentative epithets 
gather—a warm sum; a round 
sum ; a good sum. 


‘¢ A decent sum had Peter Nottage made 
By joining bricks—to him a thriving 
trade.”’ 
“ A seratch income,” “A serious 
bit of money,” writes Mr. Trollope. 
And again, to quote Crabbe, re- 
markable for this gravity of appre- 
ciation— 
“To scenes of various woe he nightly 
went ; 
serious sums in 
spent.’’ 


And healing misery 

Some adjectives have slipped 
from the severest exactness of de- 
finition into an abyss of vagueness, 
Who would expect reading Sher- 
lock’s warning, “ The less we talk 
of ourselves the better; for it is a 
nice theme, and few enter upon it 
who come off clear either of folly or 
sin,” to have found nice so soon 
grown not only into the refuge of 
girlish inanity, but that Brougham 
would be calling Tom Moore’s sing- 
ing nice, to the poet’s great disgust ? 

Some people do without adjec- 
tives altogether. Two classes can 
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do so—the merely matter-of-fact 
and the highly imaginative. Syd- 
ney Smith laughed at adjectiv es, and 
his plan of striking out every other 
word in a sentence as a strengthener 
and condenser of style would have 
made short work of them; but he 
did without them himself by a sort 
of subterfuge. We can detect the 
epithet under the disguise of an 
illustration. Thus, when he says of 
somebody, “that he never saw a 
manner with so little frd/,” it is an 
amusing, but certainly roundabout, 
way of say ing that the manner was 
ungracious. When he said of 
Horner, “that the commandments 
were written on his face; and that 
no judge or jury would give the 
smallest credit to any evidence 
against him,” it is really going a 
long way shout to express honesty 
and. probity of expression, though 
the hyperbole is effective. The same 
of Swift, who was chary of his ad- 
jectives. It takes much longer to 
say, “all panegyrics are 2 mingled with 
an ‘aleni sion of poppy,” than to say 
they are dull; only the one rem: ark 
would not be worth making—the 

other isa saying. Quaint writers 
are fond of the ‘same form. “ He 
wrote several effects of a crazed 
head,” instead of he wrote some 
stranye books, And Charles Lamb’s 
“cold scrag-of-mutton sophisms” of 
those who argue that enough is as 
good as a feast. 

How much does our estimate of 
education, intellect, and character 
depend on the use and abuse of two 
parts of speech—the adjective and 
the adverb! Plain nouns and verbs 
serve the purposes of dulness and 
strict common-sense ; but, with these 
exceptions, to all beneath or above 
these levels they are the tests. In 
the first place, no man can show 
himself completely a fool without 
the lavish use of one or both of 
them. Stupidity can impart a 
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sense of its quality at a less ey. 
pense ; but it is they that give the 
assurance of actual folly. They 
give the artist toucli, and stamp the 
man on the memory: with a dif. 
ference, however. People may con- 
vey a keen sense of imbecility t to 
their hearers by the use of certain 
epithets, either through the per- 
petual ng pene of one to every 
subject and every object—calling 
everything “ peculiar,” for example 
—or by a misapplication of many; 
but nothing that an adjective can do 
—no senseless repetition, no absur- 
dity of application—impresses us so 
convincingly with the presence of 
vacuity, as does the adverb single 
and unassisted. We are speaking 
of habits of speech ; it need not in 
any particular instance be a per- 
manent vacuity, only such to us at 
the moment ; but there is no thought 
at work when adverbs are the in- 
stinctive resource. The respective 
value, as a measire of capacity, of 
these two parts of speech, is shown 
in the dialogue between a male and 
female exquisite recorded lately in 
‘Punch ’— * Quite a nice ball at 
Mrs. Millefieur’s, wasn’t it?’ she 
remarks ; to which he _ replies, 
“ Very quite. Indeed, really most 
quite.” The lady has an idea, 
though but a vague one—it re- 
quired thought to start it; but the 
gentleman’s response reminds us 
too forcibly of a class of conversers 
incapable of embracing a thought 
in any definite form, whom civility 
drives into acquiescence ; the more 
civil, the more emphatic in acquies- 
cence ; but who can pursue the sub- 
ject in no other way, because they 
do not take it in. What depth of 
emptiness does not the word “ in- 
deed !” reveal to us in some inton- 
ations interjectionally applied at 
stated intervals! } What sprightly 
inanity expresses itself through cer- 
tain inflections, what calm irrecep- 
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tiveness in others, what quenching 
yower in every case, where, that is, 
it is a habit of speech ! For “indeed” 
may mean the liveliest interest, the 
most awakened curiosity. But who 
ean talk with a man who answers 
“indeed” to every communication 
alike? And again, who can contend 
against the running accompaniment 
of “ yes,” passing with: the utterer 
forasign of attention, but telling 
either of incapacity or recoil from 
forced unwelcome information? Un- 
like “really,” “indeed,” “ surely,” 
“never,” and their cognate forms 
of assent, which are tokens of sim- 
ple indifference, “yes” may mean 
more active boredom, a repulsion 
against what calls for some exercise 
of thought. It more imperiously 
bids you to have done. In the same 
category may be classed that compre- 
hensive form of assent, “ quite so,” 
which agrees with everything rather 
than think about it. If it belongs 
to the man so that he is known by 
it, how very few things, we may be 
sure, does he care for beyond his 
own little personal interests ; though 
we have known it used in stronger 
hands with most snubbing effect, 
as a silencer; a convenient and 
severely effectual form of repression. 
But all these forms have their legit- 
imate, if still conventional, use. 
How often are we obliged to talk 
where our interests are excusably 
not engaged, when we have reason 
to be thankful for a class of cour- 
teous symbols conveying this fact 
not too broadly! It is only when 
they are characteristics of the man 
that they argue a narrow self-occu- 
pation. Our needs are so various 
that we would not attempt to taboo 
any creditable word. 

Often adverbs show an eager tem- 
perament in a hurry to deliver it- 
self, while thought halts behind: 
“so very,” for example, does duty 
unassisted for many a strong senti- 
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ment; and all weakness trusts to ad- 
verbs as a bolster. “Utterly” isa 
word much in favour with excitable 
ladies. “ Utterly grand,” for in- 
stance ; not considering how many 
epithets, as well as statements, there 
are that will not admit of intensify- 
ing. Thus, “ We enjoyed ourselves” 
conveys, at least to our ears, a far 
cheerfuller impression than the 
feminine form, ** We thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves;” ‘and ‘Thank 
you” is really more gracious than 
the modern improvement upon the 
acknowledgment of trivial services, 
“Thank you so much.” The lady 
who advertises to her lover that 
she is as unchanged as ever, does 
not improve the quality of her con- 
stancy by thus clenching its endur- 
ance, To tell a lady she is looking 
quite handsome, diminishes rather 
than adds grace to the compliment. 
Miss Squeers’s pretty friend was 
fully aware of the force of her 
reservation when, reproving young 
Nickleby for his deadness to that 
young lady’s attractions, she pleads 
—“So beautifully dressed, too! 
really almost handsome.’ <A brick- 
layer arguing against anything 
but a brick wall, modestly pro- 
nounced “sleepers” rather beastly. 
There are words that are strongest 
when let alone, and indeed won't 
endure any other treatment. The 
last days of Pompeii wake a tragic 
sentiment. The very last days of 
Pompeii accentuate to little serious 
purpose. On the other hand, the 
whole force, whether grave or 
humorous, often lies in the inten- 
sifying. Late suggests ideas of 
inconvenience only; but too late 
sounds the depths of sadness. In 
the same way, what an intensity 
of determination is expressed in 
Augustus Moddle’s valediction to 
his expectant bride—“ Unalterably 
never yours”! Often the wit rests 


singly upon the qualification. Thus, 
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on the first sight of a vivacious ugly 
child, to have called him a frog 
would have been simply an ill name ; 
but the judyment on his quitting 
the room—* I have seen many frogs 
landsomer,” told on the bystanders 
as good-natured humour. Discrim- 
ination is brought in where the 
quality finds no obvious exercise. 
Every gencration has its preva- 
lent adverbs. “ Mightily” was at one 
time in vogue, and “ vastly.” The 
reader will remember that when 
Olivia summarily accounted for the 
Primrose family’s absence from 
church by ‘“ We were thrown from 
our horses,” the fine ladies were 
“vastly sorry.” Another writer of 
the same period records his experi- 
ence—“I had lately the pleasure 
to hear a fine lady pronounce, by 
a lappy metonymy, a very small 
gold snuff-box to be vastly -pret- 
ty because it was vastly little.” 
Society has always contented itself 
with one or so at a time of the 
forms by which we express more 
than we mean. Such come and go, 
each in its turn a good riddance ; 
but in the standard literature of 
our tongue we are constantly struck 
with small felicities which have 
slipped owt of use, we do not know 
why. ‘Take, for instance, the word 
ill in one of its uses, for which we 
now substitute bad, as, “I am a 
bad hand at so and so.” In the 
comparative scale of - Bishop Hall’s 
excellencies, we read,—“ not il at 
controversies ; more happy in com- 
ments ; very good in his characters ; 
better in his sermons; best of all 
in his meditations,’—where the 
harmony of the sentence takes its 
tone from the lowest degree, which 
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it would be an affectation of quaint. 
ness to use now, and which no other 
single word could replace. 

In reviewing what we. have said 
on the paucity of ideas of dis. 
crimination, comparison,  estima- 
tion, definition, generally betrayed 
in modern familiar easy talk, we 
may be misunderstood to require 
from everybody a choice of happy 
epithets, which is farthest possible 
from our thoughts. | Nothing ordi- 
narily is more tiresome than a string 
of adjectives—in fact, to have them 
effectively at command is elo 
quence. We have to go to 
masters of language in search of 
them, and they in their best mo- 
ments, stimulated by some congenial 
theme, quickened by zeal, stirred 
by sympathy, fired by indignation, 
moved by tenderness, admiration, 
wonder. What we complain éf is 
too many epithets, not too few; 
the use of mere expletives for 
thought, the habit of dispensing 
with the labour of reflection and 
speculation in those who ought to 
think to purpose. Empty heads 
must use empty language if they 
open their lips at all; it isa 
choice of evils whether they use 
fine and vapid terms to express 
borrowed opinions, or do the same 
through the medium of a popular 
jargon: our taste is annoyed, our 
patience tried, either way. Butit 
is a matter of deeper concern to 
hear young men who should talk 
clearly and connectedly, who have 
reasoning powers, intelligence, cul- 
tivation, idly shuffling off the labour 
of applying these gifts, and lower- 
ing their diction to the level of 
vacancy and imbecility, 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S BAT 


“Tr the forces which made good 
their descent on the Crimea had 
only at first to encounter the gover- 
nor of an outlying province, they 
were still, after all, the invaders 
of a mighty empire, well able after a 
while to bring a great army against 
them; and when they ac cepted the 
counsels which made their adven- 
ture drag on into a lengthened cam- 
paign, they prepared for themselves 
a day of conflict with the gathered 
strength of the Czar.” It is to that 
day of most momentous conflict that 
Mr. Kinglake devotes his. latest 
volume. The impatience with which 
the volume has been expected is the 
best proof of the author’s power as 
a historian. His vividly dramatic 
narrative unites exact technical 
knowledge to exceptional literary 
He is eminently popular 

accurate and 

His work 
patient study ; 
and pains- 


genius, 
while conscientiously 
thoroughly scientific. 
the fruit of the most 
of the most minute 
taking investigation; yet the’ in- 
terest is never suffered to flag for 
a moment, although sometimes it 
isheld in almost painful suspense 
while we are detained on some 
question of figures or tactics. Mr. 
Kinglake has the absolute mas- 
tery of his materials; he can mould 
them to his use without distorting 
their outlines or in any way tamp- 
ering with the essence of their sub- 
stance. An infinity of simultaneous 
episodes and incidents are marshal- 
led j in easy harmony with the gene- 
ral scheme of the history, and in 
due subordination to it. The author 
must perpetually be shifting his 
position from one point of his field 
to another, yet never for a moment 
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does he relax his comprehensive 
grasp of the broad scope of opera- 
tions. The consequence is, that he 
is writing a military history in the 
best and highest sense of the word. 
His volumes are not merely valuable 
as books of reference for strategists, 
tacticians, and military students 
generally ; nor assorted compilations 
for the use of condensers and “ con- 
veyers,” in the language of ancient 
Pistol. They compose a work that 
must be universally read, as much 
for the value of its facts and ideas 
as for the irresistible fascination of 
its narrative. You are swept along in 
spite of yourself; and although his- 
tory has anticipated the oreat dé- 
nouement, yet the gifts of the author 
give the interest of historical ro- 
mance to each succeeding stage of 
the development of thestory. You 
are seduced into so much of intellec- 
tual effort as is necessary to enable 
you to master the subject. There 
is no resisting the charm of a style 
that carries delicate polish to easy 
perfection, without leaving behind 
it one trace of the drudgery of la- 
bour. The indications of the mili- 
tary topography are so lucid and 
precise, that you can almost seize 
the positions and operations with- 
out pausing to turn aside to the 
plans. The descriptions of the ac- 
tion are so graphic, so evidently 
faithful to nature and probabilities, 
that the slowest and most prosaic of 
imaginations can conjure up much 
for itself; while it would be hard 
indeed for the most apathetic of 
temperaments to resist the conta- 
gion of the thrilling excitement. It 
1s objected sometimes that Mr. King- 
lake is unduly diffuse, and doubtless 
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it would have been easy for him to 
convey identical information in a 
smaller number of pages. Ile might 
have reduced his work within more 
moderate dimensions while leaving 
it equally trustworthy for the use of 
experts. Only, unfortunately, in 
doing so, he must have deprived it 
of what we regard as its essential 
value. Any one with the requisite 
application and a competent know- 
ledge of matters military, may put 
together a very creditable chronicle. 
But the gift is not given to many 
men in a generation, of creating the 
work which shall assert its claims 
as a classic, by commanding the uni- 
versal attention of contemporaries 
even when the events it revives 
have passed long into the domains of 
accomplished history, and when the 
author has repeatedly been antici- 
pated in his subject. It would be 
as rational, as it seems to us, to re- 
sent the voluminous prolixity of 
Michelet or- Macaulay, as to protest 
against Mr. Kinglake’s vigorous lux- 
uriance of expression and fortunate 
fertility of illustration. We should 
like to make personal appeal to each 
reader of this Inkerman volume, 
and ask him whether he could say 
on his honour and conscience, that 
he wishes Mr. Kinglake had written 
less. : 

We find it much more easy to 
sympathise in the impatience with 
which each of his successive vol- 
umes is awaited. It may be all 
very well to know that, sensitively 
conscious of his responsibilities in 
raising the memorial that is to com- 
memorate the Crimean campaign, 
he is neglecting nothing that may 
assure the solidity of its founda- 
tions; that delay not only brings 
him the opportunities for the am- 
plest investigation, but the advan- 
tage of verifying his information 
and impressions by comparison with 
the official disclosures of our former 
enemies. Much as they may appre- 
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ciate accuracy in the abstract, there 
are many of “his readers who would 
be content to consent to some small 
sacrifice of it for the sake of their 
more speedy gratification. We well 
remember the regret and unsatisfied 
longing with which we laid down 
the ‘volume that brought the story 
down to the battle of Balaclava, 
That battle had been fought, and 
the enemy remained on the ground 
he had conquered ; but, so far as the 
Allies were concerned, Balaclava 
was a mere affair of outposts. The 
real struggle was imminent which 
was to decide the whole fate of the 
campaign, so far as we can judge i in 
the retrospect. It is true, the siege 
dragged on afterwards through much 
that was sufficiently exciting. The 
Allies had to support with heroical 
endurance the sufferings of the 
winter on the bleak headland of the 
Chersonese in that bitter climate: 
there were sorties, assaults, and re- 
pulses ; there were standing anxieties 
and perpetual alarms, up to those 
days of desperate fighting that gave 
us the great fortress. But all that 
was to ensue hung upon this battle 
on Mount Inkerman; and so it is 
that the interest of Mr. Kinglake’s 
narrative culminates in the fascinat- 
ing volume before us. ‘The pas- 
“ee we have quoted for the be- 

ginning of our article gives a pre- 
cise idea of the position of affairs. 
More than a month had elapsed 
since the Allies had forced the pas- 
sage of the Alma and made their 
first survey of the neglected de- 
fences of Sebastopol. Having de- 
clined to attempt the place by a 
coup de main, they had decided on 
assaulting it by a siege scarcely en 
régle. For investment was impos- 
sible, owing to the vast extent of 
the enceinte and the utterly inade- 
quate numbers of the invaders. They 
had dismissed the idea of picket- 
ing an army of observation to fend 
off relief sent from the interior. 
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They had sat down in those up- 
lands of the Chersonese that domin- 
ated the southern front of the fort- 
ress, The position, strong for de- 
fence as for attack, was a “ natural 
castle,” as Mr. Kinglake calls it in 
his Balaclava volume. But it was 
only another fortress after all, an 
object of attack at le: ast as inviting 
as Sebastopol itself, and the more 
so that the garrison was relatively 
weak, and art had done little to 
help nature. And in the mean 
time circumstances had been chang- 
ing, and it became daily more evi- 
dent that the assailants were to be 
assailed. At first the feeble gar- 
rison of Sebastopol would have been 
helpless had it not been for suc- 
cours from the fleet. But grad- 


ually as it became clear that the 


approaches were being left open, 
and the defences steadily strength- 
ened, the reflux of reinforcements 
had been setting towards it. The 
Czar was straining every nerve for 
an extraordinary effort, not merely 
to save his great arsenal on the 
Euxine, but to rid himself alto- 
gether of the invading armies. Time 
had been working for him. Be- 
sides having had leisure to forward 
troops from remote provinces, a 
better understanding with Austria 
had set free the men who had been 
observing her frontier. Now, the 
confidence to be derived from a 
great superiority in force had shift- 
ed over to 9 side of the Russians, 

and the Allies were in the anomal- 
ous position of being infinitely in- 
ferior in numbers to the forces parti- 
cipating in the defence. Nor would 
the retarding, or even the raising of 
the siege, be the only reward of a 
Had the Russians 
rolled their enemies back, as they 
counted on doing, and fairly estab- 
lis hed themse lves on these com- 
manding heights, nothing but em- 
barkation remained for the Allies, 
and embarkation in the circum- 
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stances must have resulted in erush- 
ing disaster. 

Thus it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the stakes the contend- 
ing hosts were playing for on the 
5th of November; and, as it hap- 
pened, the brunt of the decisive 
battle was borne by our country- 
men. ‘To them, as at the Almaand 
in the course of the flank march, 
had been confided the post of 
danger and of honour. It is but 
fair, however, to the French to ad- 
vert to the circumstances in which 
that distribution of siege positions 
had originated. It had been the 
originé al “understanding that French 
and English should alike draw their 
supplies from Balaclava. It was 
only on occupying the little port 
that the General became alive to its 
extremely inadequate accommoda- 
tion, and then.came 3 question as 
to what was best to be done. The 
French Commander-in-Chief  be- 
haved with much generosity. At 
that time the advantages of Kajatch 
and Kamiesch bays had not been 
appreciated ; yet he gave his English 
colleague his option, whether he 
would take these little known locali- 
ties for his bases of supply and de- 
vote himself to siege operations with 
an easy mind, having his rear and 
flanks protected by his Allies; or 
whether, preferring to appropriate 
the port that was believed the more 
commodious, he would change his 
position to the right of the operating 
army, at the same time undertaking 
the charge of the open face of the 
Chersonese. It was the fancied ad- 
vantage of retaining Balaclava that 
doubtless weighed with Lord Rag- 
lan; but it is one of the conse- 
quences of that choice that Mr. 
Kinglake has had to write the story 
of one of the bloodiest and most 
glorious of engagements recorded in 
our military annals. 

For this battle of Inkerman has 
a double interest, and for English 
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readers an interest altogether ex- 
ceptional. Not only was it the de- 
ciding action of the war, the pivot 
on which the whole campaign was 
to turn; but it must be confessed 
that it was won almost in contempt 
of strategy, and in a_blundering 
if unavoidable disregard of tactics. 
If generals, as generals, gained 
little credit, it brought out in ex- 
traordinary lustre the brilliant and 
sterling qualities that give the 
British soldier his superiority. We 
do not forget that the weather, and 
in some measure the character of 
the ground, fought in our favour, 
when the battle was fairly engaged. 
We keep in mind al] that nature 
had done for us, and we remember 
the dominating power of those na- 
tural salients that were so many 
concentrating centres for the men 
standing on the defence. We know 
that many of our troops were armed 
with the Enfield rifle, while the 
mass of the Russians had nothing 
more effective than the musket. 
We believe that, setting aside alto- 
gether the two ponderous siege- 
guns whose fire told on the eneiny 
with such crushing effect at a cri- 
tical moment, the influence exerted 
by our ordinary _ field-batteries, 
light as they were, may have been 
somewhat underrated. Still, and 
making every conceivable allow- 
ance, the fact remains that, by sheer 
hard hand-to-hand fighting, a com- 
parative handful of English soldiery 
held these heights for hours against 
42,000 of determined assailants. 
We do not argue for a moment that 
the moral to be deduced from it is 
that we can afford in any way to 
disregard the teachings of modern 
science and remain sticking in an- 
tiquated grooves while other nations 
are steadily advancing. Nor do we 
believe that that is Mr. Kinglake’s 
meaning when he dwells with gen- 
erous enthusiasm on the magnifi- 
cent achievements of our soldicrs. 
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Mr. Kinglake is as intimately ac. 
quainted as most men with the rey- 
olutions that have been wrought in 
warfare by twenty years of mechan- 
ical invention. We may take it for 
granted that, even under conditions 
equally exceptional, we shall never 
hear again of another engagement 
like Inkerman. But none the more 
on that account will the qualities 
that sustained our ascendancy in 
the face of overwhelming odds, lose 
their intrinsic value. The most 
exact organisation must rest in the 
end on the soldier-like worth of its 
aggregate atoms; and the troops 
who unite the chivalrous élan of 
the French to the cold determina- 
tion of the German and Russian, 
must inevitably tell, ceteris paribus, 
when they play their part in the 
struggles of the world. 

We need say nothing to show 
that the peculiar characteristics of 
Inkerman lend themselves admir- 
ably to Mr. Kinglake’s method of 
treatment. The great epic of the 
fight was broken into endless thrill- 
ing episodes. ‘he first onset in- 
volved the opposing armies in in- 
extricable confusion — individual 
leaders engaged in single combat, 
with their men on either side for 
witnesses. There are pages on pages 
that remind you of the ballad of the 
Lake Regillus, where chiefs on either 
side sway the battle with speech 
and swords. Even private soldiers 
are rescued from obscurity, because 
they have been fortunate enough to 
find their sacred bard. Nor did 
they shine merely in a superb dis- 
play of physical strength and ani- 
mal courage; what “pulled them 
through” was the spirit of comrade- 
ship, of self-reliance, and _self-direc- 
tion. Broken up by the brushwood 
through which they were forcing 
their way, dispersed in the ardour 
of headlong and indiscriminate pur- 
suit, pushed in turn by the rallying 
enemy when he recognised that his 
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shattered masses were being hunted 
by handfuls of individuals, the iso- 
lated atoms ran together again like 
mercury, solidifying themselves in 
orderly and formidable retreat. 
That ‘happy manner of fighting 
same from warlike instinct to thé 
full as much as from drill. It was 
the exact repetition of the tactics 
of the English at Hastings, where, 
lured out of their lines by the 
feigned flight of the Normans, they 
sought to save themselves by falling 
into minute phalanxes. At least 
as admirable, and even more satis- 
factory, was the behaviour of our 
officers. They did their duty, of 
course, and something more, expos- 
ing their lives, from the Commander- 
in-Chief downwards, with an almost 
reckless disregard of personal safety. 
But where they showed to extra- 
ordinary advantage was in their 
quiet presence of mind in the height 
of tremendous excitement, and in 
the capacity they exhibited for com- 
mand in circumstances the most 
critical. There were few of them 
but were tested at one time or an- 
other. As mounted officers were 
shot down one after another, the 
charge of the men was passed on 
from senior to senior. Regiments 
were separated in wings, and wings 
split into sections; andas exigencies 
arose of a sudden out of the mist 
and smoke that enveloped them, 
each section had to operate on its 
own account. Companies got scat- 
tered, as we have seen, and subal- 
terns found themselves rallying 
some mixed contingent contributed 
at haphazard from half -a- dozen 
different corps. There are born 
generals, of course, and some officers 
made more of opportunities than 
others; yet, so far as we are in- 
formed, of all these men taken at 
random there was not one who 
showed himself unequal to circum- 
stances, There were officers on the 
Russian side who behaved with 
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such conspicuous heroism that they 
were remarked by Englishmen busy 
with the battle ; but we may safely 
say that, had the Russians been 
generally led like the English, the 
day inevitably must have ended 
differently. 

For if there is one point brought 
out clearly by Mr. Kinglake, it is, 
that our circumstances were fear- 
fully critical throughout. Take the 
mere question of -numbers to begin 
with. The united forces of the 
Allies, all told, on the Chersonese 
and at Balaclava, were no more 
than 65,000; for, unfortunately, 
the Turks—mainly under a mis- 
taken impression of their misbe- 
haviour at Balaclava—were at that 
time scarcely regarded as efficient. 
The Russians, on the other hand, 
mustered 100,000 troops in round 
figures, besides 20,000 seamen and 
marines of excellent quality, and 
5000 trained dockyard labourers per- 
fectly capable of service in the for- 
tifications. But even that great 


.disparity in numbers in no degree 


represented the actual dispropor- 
tion; for although the “ Home 
Ridge” was sufficiently indicated 
by probabilities as the objective 
point of attack, yet no adequate 
preparations could be made there 
for receiving the Russians when 
they should concentrate, as they 
did, to advance upon it in over- 
whelming masses. The supports of 
the English who were posted on the 
Home Ridge were all engaged in ac- 
tive and wearing service. There 
were no reserves at all, in the proper 
sense of the word. The defenders 
of the threatened point could only 
be strengthened by withdrawing 
men who were fully occupied else- 
where. The nearest French division 
engaged in the siege operations would 
have to be marched from a distance 
of six miles. Then the allotment of 
positions operated disadvantageous- 
ly, Bosquet, for instance, who was 
2G 
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interposed between an _ outlying 
force at Balaclava, and our main 
body on the plateau, had troops 
to spare; but had he been act- 
ing under orders of the English 
commander, half the men he “had 
established on his almost impreg- 
nable heights would have long 
before been diverted, in readiness 
for the defence of the exposed ridge 
of Inkerman. Then Balaclava, the 
base of our operations, was a source 
of unavoidable weakness. Instead 
of being behind and within our 
lines, as a base of operations would 
be in ordinary circumstances, it was 
virtually a dangerously detached 
outpost. After the battle of the 
25th October, and shutting the 
stable - door when the horse was 
stolen, Lord Raglan had reinforced 
Sir Colin Campbell, by sending 
him the whole of the Highland 
brigade, and thus those magnificent 
soldiers were lost to the army. 
Strengthened as he was, Sir Colin 
would have enough to do to make 
sure of his position, without sparing 
a man to the front in the event of 
such an attack as that on Inkerman. 
Liprandi’s corps—now handed over 
to Prince Gortchakoff—was threat- 
enivg him still, although free at the 
same time to act from its other flank, 
and chime in with the grand attack 
delivered on the vital angle of the 
plateau. Determined troops in 
strong situations may get the better 
of extraordinary odds, and upset 
the most unimpeachable calcula- 
tions. It was the rare determina- 
tion of the English, even as things 
turned out, on which the Russian 
calculations shivered. Yet had the 
Russians made fair use of their ad- 
vantages, and had it been a case of 
the Kriegspiel, with the board laid 
out' before them, it seems hard to 
see how they could have helped 
winning. For, after all, human en- 
durance has its limits, as ammuni- 
tion has most certainly. As Mr. 
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Kinglake shows clearly, the Russians 
made a fatal preliminary blunder 
in going into the action with a hard 
and fast plan, Prince Gortchakoff 
was only to move forward in a cer- 
tain eventuality, which never oe- 
curred, and so his 22,000 fresh men 
stood paralysed, just when the 
Allied defence threatened to collapse 
from sheer exhaustion. But further, 
the Russians showed inactivity al- 
together unaccountable in those parts 
of the defences of Sebastopol that 
were opposed to the English siege 
attack. How much they might 
have effected by timely alertes, was ° 
shown by their vigorous sortie from 
Quarantine Bay on the French left. 
It was ‘repelled almost as soon as it 
became serious; yet it kept all 
Forey’s siege divisions on the gui 
vive, even drawing the attention of 
Prince Napoleon, who had started 
already to reinforce the English. 
Had the Russians seriously menac- 
ed our northern front, it would have 
been impossible for England, Cath- 
eart, and Buller to have stripped 
their positions almost bare, in order 
to feed the fight upon the Home 
Ridge ; and even Codrington might 
have been embarrassed as to succour- 
ing Pennefather when the onset on 
the 2d Division threatened to be- 
come overwhelming> And had the 
defence on Mount Inkerman been 
left to the 2d Division and the 
Guards, with such help as Bosquet 
might have sent them, if his first 
offer had not been declined, it is dif- 
ficult not to believe that numbers 
must have made their way, even 
had Gortchakoff held aloof, We say 
nothing here of the failure of Soi- 
monoft’s and Pauloff’s columns to 
combine for concerted action. That 
was a mishap that might have hap- 
pened in any case ; and the fog, on 
the whole, was in favour of the 
enemy until once the battle had 
been fairly engaged. 

The great engagement was pre- 
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luded a few days before by the 
brilliant little affair of the Lesser 
Inkerman. A Russian force under 
Colonel Federoff made an attack on 
the north-eastern corner of the 
Chersonese. Mr. Kinglake con- 
cludes that its main purpose was 
to divert attention from Liprandi, 
who was menacing Balaclava from 
the line of earthworks he had carried 
the day before. But there can be 
no question he is right in_ sur- 
mising that it was intended as well 
for a reconnaissance in force of the 
predestined battle-field for which 
the enemy was then _ preparing. 
Federoff’s force was but a weak 
one; and ‘although it carried in- 
trenching tools, he could scarcely 
have contemplated being left un- 
disturbed in any positions he might 
have chanced to surprise. As it 
was, the action was soon over, when 
it ceased to be an affair of close 
quarters with the pickets. Short 
as it was, however, it sufficed to 
show certain things of considerable 
significance, and to foreshadow the 
course of events on the day of the 
Greater Inkerman. It confirmed 
what the Alma had demonstrated be- 
fore, that our troops were thoroughly 
stanch as well as full of fight and 
fire; it proved _ officers in re- 
sponsible commands knew little in- 
deed of the science of war, and 
were likely enough to forget what 
they did know in the fierce excite- 
ment of action: and it demonstrated 
besides, that De Lacy Evans who 
commanded them, but who was 
just on the eve of an illness, had 
all the qualities to direct the power 
of such troops to the best advan- 
tage. He resisted al] persuasions to 
strengthen the pickets whose busi- 
was to fail back. Letting 
them give way at last, he lured the 
enemy within range of his guns, 
and then opening fire on the close 
columns, swept the plateau clean in 
a few discharge es, doing all that was 
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needful to be done with a small ex- 
penditure of life. 


~ 


“But the immediate success of his 
tactics was not their only result. By 
refusing to engage out on front more 
than three or four hundred of his 
infantry, he gave to this small portion 
of his division—and through them to 
the rest of it—an hour of the most 
wholesome training that any good 
troops could well have. The few left 
to strive with the many discovered, 
and discovered with glee, that against 
extravagant odds they could stand 
combating Russian infantry for an 
indefinite time, losing ground indeed, 
little by little, when coerced by turn- 
ing movements, but suffering no ruinous 
-arnage, and not having one man taken 
prisoner. From the success of such an 
experiment, even had it been carried 
no further, they could hardly have 
failed to acquire a strong sense of their 
relative power; but this lesson of 
course impressed them more forcibly 
still, when they saw that their inter- 
esting and even amusing strife against 
numbers was crowned all at once with . 
a victory. In reality, as we know, 
Evans so drew advantage from the 
valour of the pickets, and the sure: 
quality of al) his infantry, that he soon 
became the master of the combat, and 
determined its issue at exactly the time. 
he judged best, by his use of the artillery 
arm; but this was a truth hardly evident: 
to the English foot-soldier engaged out 
in front with the enemy. . . . He: 
imagined that the result must be 
owing entirely to the inferior quality 
of the Russian troops. He accordingly 
came back from the chase with a feel- 
ing of contempt for his adversaries, 
which, however unjust, became rooted 
nevertheless in his mind; and the day 
was at hand when to the soldiers of 
our 2d Division, with howling throngs 
of Russians before them, this conscious-- 
ness of a decisive ascendant might be 
as the faith that lifts mountains.” 


Even had their military experi- 
ence not given them the alarm, the 
Allied chiefs must have been alive 
to the fact that a great engagement. 
was necessarily impending. There 
had been reports of masses of troops 
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in motion in front of them; spies 
and deserters agreed in intelligence 
of battalions pouring into Sebastopol. 
Nay, rumours from Russia, reliable 
enough to obtain official credence at 
the Tuileries, had come round to the 
Crimea by way of Paris and Lon- 
don. Mr. Kinglake tells dramatic- 
ally of vague but earnest intimations 
thrown out to English families by 
friends in Russia of a great catas- 
trophe preparing deliberately for 
the rash adventurers. Then follow- 
ed the formidable demonstrations 
against Balaclava, as well as the 
sortie of Federoff, by way of confir- 
mation. There was one alternative, 
however, by which the Allies might 
have avoided a decisive action in the 
field, and that was the breaking 
into Sebastopol. The French ap- 
proaches were at last threatening 
the Flagstaff Bastion with a fair 
promise of success. So hopeful, 
indeed, seemed the prospect, that 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert 
had arranged for a meeting on the 
5th of November to settle the de- 
tailed plan of attack. As it hap- 
pened, there was at least one other 
individual who was equally awake 
to the chances of a successful assault, 
and that individual was General 
Todleben. He resolved that the 
contemplated move of the Allies 
should be anticipated, and the in- 
tended battle precipitated; and so, 
by a strange coincidence, the meet- 
ing of the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief had to give way to the battle 
of Inkerman Sunday. 

Can the battle be fairly said to 
have been a surprise? We have 
shown the generals must have fore- 
seen that they would have to fight 
there, sooner or later, if the siege 
ragged on; but their fixing their 
consultation for Nov. 5 prov ed they 
did not consider the engagement 
imminent. The troops were kept 
at work in pushing the approaches 
as usual, and not .a man of them was 
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spared to intrench the camp in its 
exposed face. What is more, no 
vedettes were thrown forward to 
keep watch on the crests of the 
debatable ground; and as for the 
system of pickets, “ although Colonel 
Percy Herbert, the Assistant Quar- 
termaster - Geneesi, used to pray 
that the chain should be looped 
forward in ‘such manner as to se- 
cure the maintenance of an effective 
watch on the western and_north- 
western spurs, he had always been 
answered that this could not be 
done without either employing more 
forces than could well be spared for 
the purpose, or else incurring; the 
risk of having men surrounded and 
taken.” As “it was, on the night 
between the days of the 4th and 5th, 
the chain of outposts had been ac- 
tually drawn closer than usual for 
greater facility of communication 
—not that signs of warning were 
wanting had they been rightly in- 
terpreted. Only the day before, 
General Pennefatber had remarked, 
on the further bank of the Tcher- 
naya, the yellow caléehe that had 
brought the young Grand Dukes to 
the scene of action; and he had in- 
ferred that the arrival of some tra- 
veller of distinction might possibly 
portend some movement of im- 
portance. ‘The officer he sent on a 
special reconnoitring mission failed 
to detect any significant change in 
the situation; and yet a vague un- 
easiness prev: ited along the outposts, 
and certain officers beeame almost 
nervously watchful. During the 
night, too, there was heard a heavy 
muttering of waggon-wheels from 
the road. that swept round the base 
of Mount Inkerman; then in the early 
morning came peals of church bells 
ringing out from the direction of 
Sebastopol, and Captain Bellairs 
had distinguished the striking of 
gongs on board the vessels of war in 
the harbour. But then it was no 
unusual occurrence for Russian pro- 
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vision-trains to travel to Sebastopol in 
the night-time, nor had the watchers 
had any reason to divine that on this 
occasion it was really artillery mov- 
ing in the opposite direction ; while 
the early church bells excited but 
slight attention, as the Russians had 
chosen a Sunday for their attempt. 
The fact was, however, that, surpris- 
ed or not, “a Russian general. had 
quietly laid his unresisted hand up- 
on nearly one half of Mount Inker- 
man,” before our watchers had 
dreamed of an enc my in force being 
within arm’slength. It was an 
advanced sentry of a picket of the 
41st who first detected the Russians 
among the wr of mist: an 
entire column had stolen close upon 
him, and it would seem that not a 
sound had betrayed them. Then 
with the discharge of his gun the 
firing began for the day, and the 
alarm ran rapidly along the lines. 

Mr. Kinglake gives a most mas- 
terly account of the preparations 
that had been making in Sebasto- 
pol, and the night march of the 
columns. The pealing of the bells 
had been ordered with a purpose at 
the risk of placing the Allies on 
theirguard. Devotion or fanaticism 
were to be invoked for the great 
effort, and the Muscovite soldiers 
were to be blessed and sent out to 
battle as the enthusiastic champions 
of their outraged faith. 


aths 


“ Now at last, O holy Saint Vladimir, 
that appalling sacrilege which horror- 
struck men on the ramparts had seen 
with their own eyes would be surely 
avenged!” (The pillaging of the Saint’s 
Church by the French soldiers.) . 

‘It was with a soldiery consecrated for 
battle that Soimonoff before break of 
day would march out from the Karabel 
Faubourg. Pauloff’s troops, as we 
know, lay on heights beyond the 
Tchernaya, but their spiritual guides 
were in camp, and with power scarce 
lessened by the want of any sacred ap- 
pliances ; for customarily even in cities 
the utterances of the Eastern Church 


are delivered in the roar of strong 
priests, without aid from the wailing 
of organs.” 


That religious enthusiasm is worth 
dwelling upon ; for no doubt it not 
only animated the assailing columns 
to expose themselves again and 
again to the murderous fire of our 
Enfields and field-pieces, but it 
accounted for men who are by nature 
good-humoured and kind-hearted un- 
mercifully despatching the wound- 
ed who chanced to be left in their 
power. In the meantime, however, 
zealously excited as they must have 
been, nothing could be steadier than 
their behaviour. Soimonoff, who 
led the Sebastopol field force, had 
given rendezvous to Pauloff and his 
16,000 infantry on the heights of 
the Inkerman hill. Notwithstand- 
ing the confusion of commands and 
counsels that prevailed to the last 
moment in the Russian camps, Soi- 
monofft made his start at the time 
appointed with his 19,000 men and 
his 38 guns. Notwithstanding the 
interruption by the broken state of 
the West Sappers’ road, that formed 
one of his approaches ; notwithstand- 
ing his pioneers had to repair it as 
they went—and it was strange that 
no sound of their labours should have 
reached the English on the hills 
above,—yet in three-quarters of an 
hour after issuing from the Karabel 
Faubourg, he was close upon our 
lines in columns of battle. 

The Russian scheme was unex- 
ceptionable — on paper. While 
Timovieff made his sortie far to the 
left of the Allied siege-works, thus di- 
verting the attention of the French ; 
while Gortchakoff to the east was 
menacing Bosquet, and keeping the 
Balaclava garrison on the alerte,— 
Soimonoff and Pauloff, uniting their 
40,000 men and their 135 guns 
under command of General Dannen- 
berg, were to roll back the 3000 
English of the 2d Division as far as 
the Windmill and the camp of the 
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Guards. Their appearance on the 
heights there was to be the signal 
for Gortchakoff advancing by his 
left ; he was to turn the almost im- 
practicable ridge in his front by one 
of the roads his friends had opened 
for him, and fall into the general 
scheme of attack without necessarily 
sacrificing a single soldier. As it 
happened, the 3000 upset the cal- 
culation by barring the road to the 
Windmill, and Gortchakoff with his 
22,000 men were never really in 
the battle. Mr. Kinglake, however, 
acquits the Prince of blame, for his 
instructions were stupidly peremp- 
tory. But, up to a certain point, 
-~be Russians had many things in 
their favour besides their numbers. 
They could move their men and 
their cannon on to commanding 
positions on the plateau by a variety 
of approaches which were “ shel- 
tered,” if not “ covered,” ways. For, 
besides three regular roads, there 
were a variety of converging ravines 
and gorges. As Mr. Kinglake puts 
it in an admirably lucid piece 
of topographical writing: “ This 
Mount Inkerman is like the stock 
of a gun ; and having the butt-end 
turned northwards.. . . Though 
in most places steep, the sides of 
the mount have been riven by num- 
bers of breaks; and indeed so large 
a proportion of the ground is there 
taken up by deep hollows, that the 
downs at the top have but a mode- 
rate extent, forming only, as it were, 
the skeleton of what the mount 
would be if not cleft by ravines,” 
Thus Soimonoff was enabled speed- 
ily to establish himself in force on 
those neglected heights ; the configu- 
_ration of the ground saved him from 
the possibility of going astray ; and 
once established, his troops were 
concealed, partly by the hollows up 
which they were advancing, chiefly 
by the fog and the dense drizzle. 
Subsequently, as we shall see, the 
obscurity helped the weaker of the 


combatants ; the sheltered ways pro- 
ved too inviting refuges for troops 
discomfited by a wearing fire, while 
the steep declivities gave momentum 
to the disordered retreat, when the 
dash of the English handfuls was 
driving everything before it. 

Soimonoff had done admirably so 
far; but the very circumstances that 
had favoured his advance, had 
tended to baffle the concerted oper- 
ation. In vain he listened for indi- 
cations of Pauloff’s approach ; there 
was nothing to be heard of the co- 
operating columns. Still he was in 
commanding strength, and time was 
precious, and the enemy at last 
were fairly alarmed. While Cap- 
tain Rowlands had been firing on 
the head of his central column, 
Goodlake with some Guardsmen had 
been feeling his left; and it was 
these volleys of Goodlake’s people 
that had come to the ears of Gen- 
eral Codrington. We may note by 
the way, in reference to Soimonoff’s 
advanced, that Mr. Kinglake calls 
attention to a force that does not 
figure at all in General Todleben’s 
narrative, though it nearly did good 
service later. “ General Soimonoff 
was covered on his right flank by a 
separate body of troops called the 
under-road column, which moved 
up along the bed of the Careenage 
Ravine.” 

Whatever may be said of the 
vigilance of some of his pickets, 
General Pennefather himself was 
not caught napping. Early in the 
saddle, as was his invariable custom, 
he heard, as we have seen, the very 
first of the firing. Now it devolved 
upon him to decide on the spur of 
the moment how the great attack 
was to be met. If any governing 


mind “left its impress on the bat-., 


tle,” assuredly it was his; for it was 
he who directed from first to last. 
Lord Raglaa, when he made his 
appearance on the ground, declined 
to interfere—indeed at that time it 
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would have been dangerous, if not 
impossible, to change the tactics— 
and even Canrobert, coming up 
in course, courteously placed his 
French battalions at the disposal of 
the English General of Division. 
Mr. Kingl: ike gives a telling picture 
of the man, and a vivid analysis of 
the feelings that actuated him. In 
his mind, the ground he held was 
his own personal property, and he 
regarded the enemy in the light of 
audacious trespassers, In the second 
period of the fight, “ when his horse 
was shot under him, and he had to 
struggle some moments before he 
could extricate himself from its over- 
thrown trunk, the emotion he dis- 
closed was sheer rage, as though the 
enemies’ gunners who had dared to 
go and kill his first charger were 
guilty of some lawless outrage for 
which they must speedily suffer, 
and in the meantime be damned.” 
Had Sir De Lacy Evans been in 
command of the division, instead 
of being invalided and on board 
ship, it is probable he might have 
repeated the tactics that had proved 
so successful on the 26th October, 
although this time the great superi- 
ority of guns had shifted to the side 
of the Russians, Pennefather de- 
cided differently. Mr. Kinglake, 
speaking we presume on the per- 
sonal authority of the General, says 
that he was profoundly impressed 
with the tremendous responsibility 
of making that critical stand on our 
last though most formidable line of 
defence. Unquestionably his belli- 
cose instincts enforced the argu- 
ments he might draw from expedi- 
ency. He was as much a fighting 
general as the chief of the famous 
fighting fifth brigade in the Penin- 
sula. So he encouraged his pickets 
to dispute the brushwood foot by 
foot with the advancing masses. 
Once committed to that scheme of 
battle, there was lt:le to be done 
but go on with it; for it was impos- 


sible to send a simultaneous recall 
to troops scattered out of sight in the 
mist and the copses. As supports 
came slowly struggling up to him, 
he sent them forward to “feed his 
pickets.” From the first, the battle 
was broken up into an infinity of 
distinct engagements, with the ene- 
my closing in all round. The fight 
so obstinately maintained by one 
knot of men might be the safety of 
their comrades engaged in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; and thus 
it came about that Inkerman was 
fought out, for the most part, in 
such “ rough and tumble” fashion, 
that the Commander-in-Chief, w hat. 
ever his individual ideas, had to 
submit with a wise grace to leave 
the ascendancy with Pennefather. 
If sheer fighting was to vive us the 
victory, the battle could not have 
been in better hands, 

But it would be a mistake to be- 
lieve, with some of his critics, that 
Mr. Kinglake does not give its due 
weight to our artillery power, On 
the ‘contrary, it seems to us that he 
loses no opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the potent forces that were 
being directed from the background 
with such deadly judgment, al- 
though from the nature of things 
he is detained among the fights 
that were constantly going forward 
to the front. He shows how Fitz- 
mayer’s dozen of pieces brought in 
position to the crest of Home Ridge, 
discharged almost into blank va- 
cancy, at the beginning of the action 
and at the prompting of Colonel Her- 
bert, tended to deflect the enemy’s 
attack. He shows how the steady 
fire that swept the brow of the pla- 
teau even in the teeth of the tremen- 
dous cannonade from Shell Hill, 
gave the Russians, who would other- 
wise have come straight towards the 
keys of our position, a most fortunate 
“hankering towards flank move- 
ments.” To say nothing of the 
decisive effect of the couple of 18- 
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pounders brought up later from the 
siege-train, he demonstrates at each 
stage of the action how our artillery- 
men, with faculties sharpened by 
scientific training, were on the alert 
to seize upon each fast-fleeting oppor- 
tunity as it presented itself, As for 
their practice, its calm precision left 
nothing to desire; and Todleben’s 
scientific judgment did not fail him 
when he pronounced that the sol- 
diers who had fought so resolutely 
were adequately supported by their 
uns. 

The battle had begun with every- 
thing in favour of the Russians. 
The weather, the ground, their 
overwhelming superiority in num- 
bers, their deliberate preparations 
for the business awaiting them, were 
all conspiring to help them. But 
soon the conditions that had served 
them so far began in some sense to 
operate the other way. When they 
opened their tremendous cannonade 
from Shell Hill, naturally they 
neglected the bands of skirmishers 
who were scattered forward in the 
coverts and among the laps of the 
sinking ground. But as it happened, 
these shirmishers were the British 
army, although the enemy was 
scarcely likely to surmise as much. 
The Russians had taken the range of 
the camp of the 2d Division, w here 
they fancied the reserves must be 
massing themselves in force. Their 
aim was true, and the havock ought 
to have been tremendous; “ but 
the plan of destroying by their per- 
sistent fire a great portion of Penne- 
father’s reserves was baffled by the 
circumstance of his having no re- 
serves to destroy. Except sentries 
pacing the lines, and men busied in 
striking the tents, hardly any one 
had been left in camp.” Then as 
the Russians felt their way in the 
obscurity, their columns’ formation, 
where they were only to be distin- 
guished as something like thicker 
wreaths of the fog, offered a mark 
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that steady shooting could scarcely 
miss, while our scattered files were 
barely distinguishable in the mist, 
even when they were not entirely 
screened by the copsewood, 

It was happy for us that fortnne 
favoured us so far in these first mo- 
ments of the combat, when our 
people had turned out half asleep 
and fasting with cramped limbs and 
damp firearms. Engineering had 
done nothing to break the first rush 
of the onset. It is true the ground 
was hard to work, and but a scanty 
depth of soil overlaid the rocky 
strata of the headland. It is certaih 
our troops had their hands full witd 
the heavy labours of the siege ann 
the wearing work of observatio- 
and night watches. The fact re 
mains, however, that the threatened 
ground was left something more 
than unprotected, as Mr. Kinglake 
shows most conclusively. The only 
work of the slightest value was far 
in the rear of the ground where 
the battle was virtually decided, and 
that work was but the mere ridge 
of a furrow some couple of feet in 
height. Slight as it was, however, 
it showed how much might have 
been done for us by some very 
trifling expenditure of “the labour of 
spe ade and pickaxe. It proved a 
welcome resting-place for weary 
troops when they fell back for re- 
pose in sheer exhaustion, and it 
stopped a marvellous proportion of 
the enemy’s missiles, when our 
heavy siege-guns had been placed 
in position behind it. Of the only 
other spots where our soldiers had 
broken the surface of the soil, one at 
least turned out to be a fatal snare 
and delusion. The “Sandbag 
Battery” on the Kitspur merely 
served to divert the fight in a false 
direction; causing such fearful 
slaughter of the choicest troops that 
the Frenchmen christened the place 
the abatioir; leaving a gap in the 
very centre of our line through which 
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we were constantly threatened with 
destruction, and luring on our men to 
that “ false victory ” which hurried 
them down hill in mad _ pursuit, 
abandoning the command of the 
heights to the enemy. As for “ the 
Barrier” thrown up across the old 
Post-road that led full up to the 
face of our position by the course of 
the Quarry Ravine, there an out- 
post was fiercely contested as if it 
had been the very key to the posi- 
tion. That persistent fight at the 
barrier was a repetition of the un- 
scientific tactics that had disput- 
ed the Careenage Ravine to the 
Russians on the day of the Lesser 
Inkerman. It served to glorify the 
chivalrous dash as well as the 
dogged determination of our soldiers. 
It helped to mask our exhaustion, 
when the defence had begun to grow 
languid along other portions of our 
line. It repaid, as it eo all it 
had cost in the end, when, “as it 
were, it was to hold « ope n the gate of 
the enemy’s castle and grievonsly 
embarrass his defence.”’ It furnishes 
Mr. Kinglake with some of his most 
picturesque themes and some of his 
most stirring incidents; and the 
stubborn occupation of it was in 
perfect keeping with the magnificent 
resolution that won us the victory. 
But there can be no doubt that on 
scientific principles our men should 
have fallen back from it when the 
enemy passed them ; and had its de- 
fenders been a shade inferior in 
quality, their obstinate audacity 
could only have resulted in their 
annihilation. 

With his batteries established on 
Shell Hill, with his battalions of 
infantry massed behind them, Mr. 
Kinglake inclines to believe that 
General Soimonoff intended to await 
the arrival of his colleague, Pauloff, 
in order to commence the attack. 
Had he persisted in that intention 
in spite of provocation, the fate of 
the day might have been different. 
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The English would have had time 


to collect themselves, and would 
have received some reinforcement. 
But while Soimonof{ was engaging 
our centre and threatening our left, 
Pauloff might have charged himself 
with a dash in force at the Fore 
Ridge and the Kitspur, instead of 
coming up to retrieve a check. As 
it was, the real battle was com- 
menced characteristically by the 
“feebler party” forcing the fighting. 
A wing of the 49th, under Major 
Thornton Grant, was posted low 
down among the copsewood on 


3” 


Pennefather’s left. 


‘With this little force, Grant was 
sitting at ease in his saddle, and suffer- 
ing his wiseacre pony to browse on the 
Inkerman oak-leaves, when the Rus- 
sian column approaching, first darkened 
the mist, and then all at once seemed 
to break through it. Grant, speaking 
brief to his people, said, ‘Give them a 
volley and charge.’ He was obeyed. 
His men delivered their fire, and then 
cheering, with their bayonets down at 
the charge, drove straight at the oppos- 
ing mass, broke fiercely into its ranks, 
and not only trod down all resistance, 
but even made bold to take prisoners. 

; Soimonoff, losing his patience, 
resolved to move forward at once with- 
out any longer awaiting the accession 
of Pauloff’s forces. 

“From the ground where Grant’s 
people halted when staying at last their 
pursuit, they could hear breaking out 
on the reverse slope of the crest an un- 
defined multitudinous stirring as of a 
host, followed close by the myriad 
hurrahs which gave voice to the rage of 
a close-gathered soldiery, and por- 
tended a general onset. Soon the mist 
towards Shell Hill became charged 
with the slow creeping darkness of 
numbers upon numbers in movement ; 
and presently it was plain the grey 
masses covered ground far and wide, 
though no eye reached the bounds of 
their strength.” 


That opening affair by the 49th 
is a fair illustration of the general 
character of the fighting in what Mr. 
Kinglake detines as its first period. 
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Our men in their comparative hand- 
fuls, skirmishing forward in very 
open order indeed, or closing up for 
a volley and a charge, so far as the 
brushwood permitted, were oppos- 
ing themselves to the advance of 
the enemy in loose disintegrating 
masses. For the Russians also in- 
evitably had their formation broken 
in forcing their way through thick 
undergrowth. Eight of their bat- 
talions — 15,000 strong in all — 
were assaulting the English heights, 
ostensibly in company columns. 
But it is only fair to remark, that 
their success or failure would have 
told little for or against the value of 
that form of fighting. For, as Mr. 
Kinglake points out, each battalion 
“so split up into four seemed to be 
cither one mass undivided, though 
loosened in structure, or else a huge 
mass of skirmishers unaccountabiy 
thronging together.” The-weather, 
too, was “against the method almost 
a3 much as : the ground ; and it must 
be remembered i in fairness j in appre- 
ciating the Russian fighting qualities, 
that the numerical disproportion, 
vast as it was, told less than might 
have been imagined in those stages 
of the action. For the long trailing 
columns had but a very limited 
front, and even had they been 
equally armed could have fired few 
more shots than the thin loose line 
that confronted them, aiming always 
point-blank into their mass. They 

dropped thick and fast in that dense 
formation, and each man as he fell 
or was crippled helped to spread 
the sense of demoralisation among 
comrades who were necessarily pas- 
sive and could only push forward 
and endure. Where the Russian 
superiority in numbers served them, 
was in their being able continually 
to renew the attack in similar force 
—in positively replacing one army 
with another — while our people 
were‘ being slowly worn away ; while 
we were being spent with intense 
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excitement and sustained bodily 
exertion; while we had gone into 
the battle breakfastless; and while 
the ammunition was fast giving out 
which let the few hold their own 
with the many. 

But the more one’s heart glows 
over the heroism of our men, the 
more is one disposed to indignation 
at the offences of omission and com- 
mission which made their work so 
hard and so deadly to them. They 
fought forward, with no artificial 
cover; they fought i in an excess of 
decentralisation which left them 
always feeble in each part of the 
field. With the best will in the 
world, the English supports could 
only be sent forward in driblets, and 
the men fairly engaged had nothing 
in the shape of areserve to fall back 
upon. Yet, had it not been for 
what we must characterise as an 
inexcusable and foolhardy piece of 
officiousness, they might have had 

valuable assistance from their Allies 
very early in the day. Always ex- 
cepting that inexplicable blunder of 
Bosquet which Mr. Kinglake puts 
in so plain a light, and to which we 
shall advert later, it is certain the 
French showed to comparative ad- 
vantage so far as the science of fight- 
ing is concerned, And when Bos- 
quet had listened for some time to the 
warming fire from the English front, 
he became alive to the importance 
of the threatening action. At first 
he had to see to the safety of his 
own positions, for, strong as they 
unquestionably were, Gortchakoff 
appeared to have designs on them. 
But, speedily persuaded that the 
Privee’s demonstration was only 
a feint, he mounted and galloped 
off to proffer } his help to the ‘English. 
Nothing might have seemed more 
fortunately ‘providential than the 
rencontre he,made at the Windmill. 
He met the officer who was next in 
seniority to Lord Raglan, accom- 
panied by the general in command 
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of the 4th Division, to whom the 
Government had destined the re- 
version of the chief command. The 
Frenchman told them eagerly that 
he had artillery and infantry close 
behind him: that there were more 
troops under orders to follow when it 
should become clear that Mount Ink- 
erman was the real point of attack. 
Sir George Brown and Sir George 
Cathcart rejected the proffered help. 
“ Brown and Cathcart, it would seem, 
must have spoken under the impulse 
of a feeling of pride, which, however 
perturbing to the judgment, must 
still in a way be admired, because it 
is a main ingredient in that wonder- 
ful assemblage of qualities which 
makes the British soldier what he is; 
and indeed this answer to Bosquet was 
such as might have come from two 
superb sergeants or privates who 
had found themselves asked to ac- 
knowledge that the English wanted 
help from a Frenchman.” Un- 
doubtedly; and it was of a piece 
with the chivalrous recklessness and 
jealous independence with which 
Catheart sacrificed himself later in 
a rash and most unmilitary adven- 
ture. But surely it was the solemn 
duty of veterans so highly placed to 
distrust their first fiery impulses, 
and remember their solemn respon- 
sibilities, when the honour of their 
country was at stake with the lives 
of hundreds of their soldiers, Be- 
sides, neither Brown nor Cathcart 
had warrant to speak, It was Penne- 
father who was assailed, and Lord 
Raglan who commanded. If they 
had spoken, and if our men could 
take care of themselves, it might still 
have seemed wise and generous to 
share any glory that might be going 
with our Allies, instead of selfishly 
monopolising it for ourselves. How- 
ever, speak they did. Bosquet went 
back chilled, if not hurt, to counter- 
march the succours that might 
have proved invaluable: and it was 
not till our ground had been strewed 


thick with the dead and wounded, 
and the safety of our vital positions 
gravely and repeatedly endangered, 
that the rejected troops were brought 
up at a most opportune moment. 
Had Mr. Kinglake been planning 
a martial epic in place of recording 
truthfully a melancholy though 
most glorious piece of history, he 
could scarcely have devised the 
incident*of this interview more ad- 
roitly. With no retreat and little 
support, the unequal battle became 
less than ever a question of tactics. 
Pennefather could only ride up and 
down the ridge, hearkening to the 
rattle of musketry when it broke 
out through the roar of the cannon. 
Lord Raglan, when he reached the 
front, could only sit in his saddle 
and listen likewise. Meantime a 
Homeric series of combats was 
going on below, and on the jutting 
height to the left. Men got parted 
from their companies, and officers 
from their men. Wherever there 
was any local purpose given to the 
desultory fighting, it came from 
some dashing officer who acted 
general for himself, and ordered his 
own little battle. Consequently, in 
no portion of Mr. Kinglake’s history 
of the war does his rare combina- 
tion of gifts show out to more mar- 
vellous advantage. No _ patient 
industry inferior to his could 
have amassed so vast an amount 
of mioute details, carefully verify- 
ing each beyond impeachment of 
its credibility. Few professional 
critics could have been capable of 
throwing such a flood of light on 
the confused whirl of incidents 
that passed literally in profound 
obscurity, consigning to each its 
position in the sequence of events, 
and restricting it within its rela- 
tive proportions, But above all, we 
may ask, is there another living 
historian who could have handled 
the splendid theme with equal force 
and fire? Exploits crowd upon 
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exploits; success or salvation come 
to depend on sublime efforts of wild 
audacity; and individuals have to 
knit together and struggle backwards 
for their lives in the full flush of 
brilliant little victories. Every- 
thing rests upon coolness as much 
as courage. So many forlorn-hopes 
are showing their confident fronts 
through the fog, although certain 
destruction seems yawnirf® behind 
them. [If there is a sign of falter- 
ing anywhere, some one is sure to 
offer his life as a sacrifice, in the 
confidence that his example must 
encourage the rest. Raw _ subal- 
terns bear themselves like case- 
hardened veterans, attempting with 
the coolest judgment that which 
seems wellnigh impossible. Vie- 
toria Crosses should have béen won 
hundreds of times over. Yet in re- 
counting it all, there is no manner 
of monotony. There was no temp- 
tation to colour, for the sober reality 
was picturesque enough; but Mr. 
Kinglake never fails to catch those 
distinctive shades of contrast that 
make so striking a variety of effects 
on the wide breadth of his canvas. 
He gives unstinted admiration—as 
who would not ?—yet he never fails 
to be critically appreciative. He 
dwells on the motives of action 
as well as the actions and their 
results. The many have credit 
for dash and undaunted resolution. 
To the few are attributed the higher 
qualities that spring from precocious 
experience or the intuition of mili- 
tary genius. Following the chang- 
ing fortunes of the fight, shifting 
the point of view from place to 
place, as the enemy is shifting the 
points of pressure, we are some- 
times inclined to lose our heads in 
the whirl. It is a positive relief 
to find certain fixed centres where 
we may collect ourselves for a mo- 
ment—as with the troops who held 
the Barrier against all comers, or with 
those who so fiercely contested the 
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Sandbag Battery. Perhaps that in- 
clination to confusion shows better 
than anything else the extreme lu- 
cidity of the complicated narrative, 
fora little attention makes all clearly 
comprehensible again; and we find 
that, while we have been hurrying 
along in the hot excitement of the 
battle, we have omitted to take 
adequate notice of some slight but 
indispensable links. 

It is not in our power to do jus- 
tice to Mr. Kinglake’s gifts of de- 
scription in the narrow limits of the 
longest review. To doso we'should 
have to borrow wholesale from his 
pages, and even then the episodes 
would often lose by being torn away 
from the context that frames them. 
But something we must quote, at 
once by way of illustrating our 
meaning, and of showing the influ- 
ence exerted on the battle, always 
by indomitable pluck, often by 
happy accident. Take, for ex- 
ample, Lieutenant Clifford’s charge 
on a Russian column. General 
Buller was coming up from his 
siege-works with four companies of 
the 77th. Wheeling into line on 
the shoulder of the Home Ridge, 
they “were diving into the mist 
and smoke guided rather by the 
sounding tumult of battle than by 
anything that had yet been descried, 
when from the shot whistling past, 
from the piercing flashes of the 
musketry, but at last from the grey 
shapes of men dimly seen, and in 
gathering darkness importing dense 
numbers behind them, Buller’s 
aide-de-camp, Lieut. Hugh Clif- 
ford, became sure that what im- 
mediately confronted him was 4 
number of Russian infantry dis- 
posed in no order themselves, but 
followed by compacted masses and 
already within a few paces.”  Clif- 
ford warned his chief, who was 
near-sighted, and was sent to order 
the men to fix bayonets and per- 
sist in their advance. He galloped 
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down the line to find its extreme 
left overlapped by a continuous 
force of the enemy, filing up silent- 
ly into the rear of the 77th. It was 
that under-road column, not men- 


tioned by Todleben, which was ac- 
tually turning the English position, 
and moving forward unresisted into 


Pennefather’s camp. “The head 
of the column had already climbed 
up past the spot which Clifford 
had reached, and the nearest part of 
the long, trailing, snake-like body 
then deploying before him, was its 
neck.” He seized the moment: 
called the men nearest “to come 
and charge with him ;” was obeyed 
unhesitatingly : rode straight for- 
ward in the lead: forced his way 
at the head of his followers, and, 
favoured this time also by the 
friendly mist, threw the column 
into panic and induced it to fall 
back, at the moment when the suc- 
cess of its movement seemed as- 
sured. “The Russians who had 
struggled against him disengaged 
themselves now from the strife, and 
before many moments the soldiery 
who were advancing still from 
below were met and borne down 
by a descending torrent of fugi- 
tives.” 

Nor in its prompt conception, 
daring execution, and, we may add, 
in its momentous results, was that at- 
tack an isolated instance. Later, in 
the third period, Colonel Daubeney, 
with a few of his 55th men, found 
himself low down the slopes on the 
tight flank of that great trunk column 
of the enemy which was then ad- 
vancing to assail the French estab- 
lished in the centre of our position. 
The French were wavering, the 
Russians were rushing forward with 
exulting hurrabs, when, all at once, 
they came to a standstill. Dau- 
beney had “ sprung at the flank” of 
their second battalion “with the 
thirty men he was leading; and 
along with his people he not only 
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wedged himself in between the sc- 
cond and third companies of the 
riven battalion, but tore his way on 
and on into the centre of the mass. 
There, at one time, the assailants 
and the assailed stood so closely, 
locked together, that their power to 
burt one another was, during some 
instants, suspended. With one 
tussian officer thus pinioned as 
he was himself by the weight of 
the crowd, Colonel Daubeney ex- 
changed a ‘smiling acknowledgment 
of the duress suffered by each.” But 
they cleft their way through, and 
the cleavage created a confusion 
that, in beating forward to the head 
of the column, arrested the enthu- 
siasm that seemed likely to carry 
the English heights. 

To come back to those 77th men, 
some of whom Clifford had handled 
so happily, wé have a magnificent 
description of one of the many 
“Inkerman charges,” when they 
came to face with the dense masses 
in front of them. 


‘‘The force directly opposing him 
[Colonel Egerton] disclosed itself gra- 
dually to the sight. First, after the 
line of the Russian skirmishers—and 
indeed partly mingled amongst them 
—there came shapeless clumps of the 
grey-coated soldiery, disposed in what 
seemed to be a crowd somewhat loos- 
ened, but all as with one intent keenly 
forcing their way through the brush- 
wood ; and, in close support to these, 
there ‘marched a dense column, so 
formed that, whilst plainly ample in 
depth, it still showed as broad a front 
as Egerton’s slender line.” 


The front ranks came to a stop 
when they saw the English, but 
the column behind would “ heave 
its way forward.” Egerton asked 
General Buller, “ What shall we 
do?’ “Charge them,” was the 
answer, and the charge was made. 


‘‘The foremost of the Russians had 
not long stopped their advance when, 
across the dim, narrow space now di- 
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viding them from Egerton’s force, they 
heard English words of command. They 
saw their foe come to a halt. They 
saw his long hedgerow of firelocks, now 
engrafted with bayonets, bend down 
come level, then blaze, and in the in- 
stant a pitiless volley tore through 
their loose masses in front, and swept 
down like a blast on the face of the 
column behind them. Then from 
under the new ridge of smoke, which 
Egerton’s troops by this fire had piled 
up along their whole line, there rose 
the‘ Hurrah !’ of the English, as though 
in some outburst of joy. Whilst the 
Russians yet listened to the roar of their 
enemy’s welcome, all before them lay 
still wrapt in cloud; but presently 
those who stood calm and could look 
in the eye of the storm, saw here and 
there, moving in dimness, the shadowy 
form of a rider, the naked gleam of a 
sword, then the wing of the 77th, along 
its whole front, bursting out once more 
into sight through the bank of the 
smoke, and tearing straight down at 
a run, with bayonets brought low to 
the ‘ charge.’” 


t is almost as hard to stop short 
in one vf those quotations from Mr. 
Kinglake as it would have been to 
arrest the 77th in their charge. But 
we cau only refer our readers to the 
volume for the description of “ the 
long, raging turmoil,” when the 
77th, bre: aking up into knots and 
units, was bayoneting, felling, firing 
on the sc attering fugitives. So fierce 
was the chase, that the pursuers got 
entangled at last in superior num- 
bers of the enemy who had been 
overrun, and who having fallen to 
feign death had risen again when 
the pursuit had swept by them. 
So that our men had to turn and 
stand on their defence, engaging in 
many a hand-to-hand combat. 

Egerton’s victory not only re- 
pulsed a formidable column, but 
went far to defeat the general 
attack of Soimonoff and decide 
the battle in our favour in its first 
period. Yet it was but a represen- 
tative charge of many. We might 
tell how Bellairs, by assuming the 
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offensive against similar odds and in 
circumstances to the full as critical, 
saved a battery and arrested a strag- 
gling retreat to the rear that at the 
time was taking almost the aspect of 
a rout; or how Colonel Mauleverer 
with his officers of the 30th leaped 
up from behind the “ Barrier” where 
their men were lying with wetted 
firelocks that would not explode. 
They “rose and mounted to the top 
of the wall. With scarce a glance 
back to their people, they frankly 
leapt down to the enemy’s side of 
the Barrier.’ Mauleverer was severe- 
ly wounded; many of his officers 
were wounded or killed. But their 
men followed without faltering. 


“This encounter, if bloody, was 
short. The shreds of the enemy’s 
company columns, thrown back in 
a heap of confusion upon the solid 
mass coming up in support, seemed 

bring it to instant ruin.” We 
might multiply exploits of the kind 


almost @ discretion, and so it was 
that Soimonoff’s onslaught was 
foiled with the loss of its gallant 
leader. “In that course of decisive 
fighting which began in Penne- 
father’s left, and was thence carried 
sastward along our whole front, the 
twenty Russian battalions which 
had undertaken the actual assault 
were themselves assailed and de- 
feated, nay, brought to sheer ruin 
by a few small and separated bodies 
of English combatants.” The car- 
nage had been terrible—according to 
Russian returns, for example, though 
it sounds scarcely credible, two ‘of 
the Kolivansk battalions whitch had 
gone into action 1400 strong, came 
out of it with only a couple of 
hundred men, and these were left 
in charge of a captain. 

All that remained of Soimonoff’s 
men were in full retreat, with the 
exception of the sixteen battalions 
in reserve, which had never been 
moved from where they were ori- 
ginally stationed. Nor ‘did General 
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Dannenberg order them into action 
now, when he came on the ground 
with Pauloff’s foree and assumed 
the direction. It was with these 
troops, fagged with a march and a 
stiff ascent, that he chose for some 
reason to resume the offensive, 
jut he brought at the same time a 
formidable accession to his artillery 
power, and ninety pieces were now 
opening upon us, along a mile of 
front that had Shell Hill for its 
centre. It might have shaken 
the resolution even of our Inker- 
man heroes had they known that 
they had to do with entirely fresh 
bodies of assailants in place of 
with those they had so repeatedly 
repulsed, But “the defeated sol- 


diery when they vanished—drop- 
ping down out of sight by the steeps 
—were so promptly replaced by fresh 
troops, that our people marked no 
distinct change in the tenor of the 
fight, except such as might naturally 


occur between the repulse and the 
renewal of any infantry attack.” 
Mr. Kinglake observes that this re- 
newal of the battle was the more for- 
midable to our people that Pauloff’s 
column were in ignorance of their 
comrades’ repulse, and advanced 
with no sense of discouragement. 
It has been objected that that could 
scarcely have been the case, seeing 
that they must have been advancing 
over ground that was thickly strewed 
with the dead and the wounded. 
We think a more careful reference 
to the text and plans will show the 
criticism to rest on a misconception. 
Pauloff’s men bent away to their 
left. They passed near the ground 
where the men of the 30th had 
charged the Borodino battalions 
with the bayonet, but to the left of 
it. Some of them at last made 
their way to the Kitspur, where 
the Taroutine battalions had been 
repulsed by the 41st Regiment, but 
that repulse was a very summary 
affair, And it is to be remembered 
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that unless one actually crossed the 
scene of a conflict, the bodies of 
the fallen would be hidden by the 
brushwood, while the groans of the 
wounded were lost in the roar of 
the battle. 

So the second period began as 
the first, with much the same sys- 
tem of desultory fighting, although 
the enemy’s artillery-fire had grown 
heavier. The first period, however, 
if we admit the wisdom of Peune- 
father’s characteristic tactics, had 
been signalised neither by conspic- 
uous error nor any extraordinary 
mishaps. In the second period, on 
the contrary, our defence was grave- 
ly compromised by a succession of 
errors clearly elucidated by Mr. 
Kinglake: (1.) By that standing 
snare of the “Sandbag Battery,” 
which, by diverting a rush of com- 
batants and absorbing supports to 
dispute an illusory advantage, left 
the fatal “gap” between Penne- 
father in the centre and the battle 
that raged to the right upon the 
Kitspur. (2.) By the “ false vic- 
tory,” as Mr. Kinglak¢ happily names 
it, which hurried our victorious 
troops down the hill to leave the 
crests in occupation of the enemy 
who had stolen round upon them 
through the gap. (3.) By the 
death of Cathcart, after his gal- 
lant but misdirected onslaught with 
troops whose services would have 
been invaluable elsewhere. As to 
the first point, it seems plain that 
had we had a fair force to man the 
heights that the defence would 
naturally have rested on, perhaps 
even had Bosquet’s assistance been 
accepted promptly when it was first 
offered, we should have done well 
to include the Kitspur in our posi- 
tions. It flanked in some measure 
the enemy’s lines of advance; and 
we may conclude, from the value hé 
evidently attached to its occupation, 
that it was worth the fighting for 
had we had men to spare. As it 
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was, the issue showed too plainly 
the justice of Mr. Kinglake’s criti- 
cism on our people entangling them- 
selves in a series of obstinate com- 
bats for a detached: headland seven 
hundred yards distant from their 
Home Ridge. Skilfully analysing 
the philosophy of the soldiers’ im- 
pulses, he dwells on the fascination 
exercised on their minds by the 
sight of tangible prizes to be 
struggled for, both on the Kitspur 
and at the Barrier. At the Battery, 
too, there was some prospect of a 
temporary shelter from the pitiless 
storm of shot and shell, where brave 
men might willingly retire for a 
moment before making it the base 
for fresh dashes in advance. In 
reality, as a protection it was worse 
than worthiess; for there was no 
banquette behind the parapet, 
whence the men could make their 
muskets available; and practically 
they were penned like sheep for the 
slaughter, should a_ hostile rush 
swamp their comrades and flow 
back upon them from the rear. 
But it was only those who succes- 
sively occupied it who learned its 
worthlessness by sad experience ; 
and to the last, Russians, English, 
and French, disputed the death-trap 
with unabated eagerness, 

It isa main merit of Mr, King- 
lake’s great work that it does im- 
partial justice to all our soldiers 
who fought at Inkerman, He has 
distributed to the 2d, the Light, 
and the 4th Divisions their due 
shares of the general credit of the 
day ; and he has shown how the 
first heat of their fighting for the 
Sandbag Battery was borne by 
General Adams with 700 of the 
line. It was essential to the truth 
of permanent history that that point 
should be very clearly established ; 
for undoubtedly popular recollec- 
tions of the battle credit the Guards 
with its sensational honours. Our 
Allies made special heroes of the 
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“bonnets de poil,” whom they 
were proud of saving from something 
resembling annibilation at a very 
critical moment: and the battle. 
piece of “Inkerman” in the gal- 
leries of Versailles commemorates 
that grand international incident, 
We are glad that Mr. Kinglake 
has made the matter clear; yet 
without doing any injustice to 
others, or indulging in  com- 
parisons that must be equally 
groundless and gratuitous, it is cer- 
tain that it would not be easy to 
exaggerate the chivalrous heroism 
of the Guards, and it was this Sand- 
bag Battery that was the scene and 
centre of their exploits. It was 
there that in a single hour, Grena- 
diers and Scots Fusiliers lost half 
their numbers in killed and wounded, 
It is melancholy to have it forced 
upon us, that these precious lives 
might have been expended to much 
better purpose, had our chiefs re- 
cognised and availed themselves of 
the change in the battle that had 
entirely disengaged us for a time 
from our mistaken hold on the Kit- 
spur, The 41st and 49th had been 
foreed back. Their gallant general 
had dropped mortally wounded. Cap- 
tain Hamley—now Colonel Hamley, 
Commandant, Staff College—had 
come up with his three guns, planted 
them, with quick military insight, 
in the precise position where they 
would be at once most protected and 
most telling in their effects, He had 
so successfully plied a column as- 
cending on our right, that it had 
dropped in disorder into the shelter 
of the ravine: he had swept the 
coppices in front of him clear of 
the hostile skirmishers: in short, 
“this happy use of three guns 
placed the contest for a moment on 
exactly that kind of footing which 
was desired by men basing their 
attacks on the strength of the. In- 
kerman ground.”. But the Battery 
once occupied by the English had 
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been abandoned under stress of 
pressure, and that was reason suf- 
ficient for retaking it.. If we could 
be content that chiefs in divisional 
command should direct their high- 
spirited men like hot-blooded subal- 
terns, we should say the glory won 
by the Guardsmen for the English 
had scarcely been bought too dear 
even by slaughter so terrible. To 
do anything like justice to that se- 
ries of heroic episodes, we should 
have to transfer whole chapters 
from Mr. Kinglake, where deeds 
that speak for themselves are set 
forth in language the most brilliant. 
We hear of the charge of the 
Grenadiers that swept the enemy 
out of the work, when the damp 
rifles were flashing in the pan, and 
there were nothing for it but to fall 
back on the bayonet. Of Colonel 
Beauchamp Walker: leading on his 
Scots Fusiliers, though hard hit 
again and again, till at last a ball, 
crashing into his jaw, compelled 
him reluctantly to make over the 
command by signs. Of officers, 
fighting to the front of men who 
scarcely needed any encouragement ; 
of charges desperately and hurriedly 
delivered in case comrades swiftly 


coming up in support, should share 
the glory that the others had been 


toiling and dying for. Till at last, 
after assault and repulse in quick 
succession, “the thousands in a 
misshapen mass on the one side and 
the hundreds on the other in a 
knotted strongly united line stood 
at bay confronting each other, and 
divided by a space which, though 
greater elsewhere, was at one point 
towards the right no more than 
eight yards.” Then the combatants 
whose ammunition was failing them, 
began actually to pelt each other 
with the loose fragments of stone 
that strewed the rocky plateau. 
Can anything be more vividly pic- 
turesque in the way of a_battle- 
piece, than the descriptions of the 
VOL, CXVII.—NO. DCCXIY. 
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situations then and a little later— 
situations so unprecedented in mo- 
dern warfare, that we may be sure 
no other chronicler Will ever have 
an opportunity of reproducing them? 


“Russian troops in great herds 
might be falling back after defeat, or 
rallying under the shelter of the steeps 
and formed once more for attack, and 
forcing their painful way upwards 
under the torment of fire, but always 
in one way or another they thronged 
the hillsides, and always on the crest 
above them there somehow remained 
adhering, the long knotted string of 
our English infantry, with still that 
same bend in their line which almost 
from the first had enabled them to 
show a front to the north as well as a 
front to the east.” 


We can picture to ourselves, with 
scarcely an effort of the mind, the 
smoke clinging here and there in 
wreaths on the crests, concealing: 
each fresh advance of the enemy 
until actually within half musket- 
range; then the delivery of “so 
terrible a fire, that flesh and bleed: 
could barely, if at all, endure the 
ordeal.” The English with difficalty 
restrained from charging, because a 
charge down hill must bring disaster, , 
as it did subsequently. The enemy, 
hesitating in writhing anguish: be- 
tween persistence and retreat. The 
Russian officers, offering themselves 
to be slaughtered, as they strove by 
their example to animate their troops. 
The slow but dogged advance ; the 
determined resistance even when 
the slight line was bending back- 
wards under weight of numbers. 
The side charges, when “a few: of 
our people, gathering hastily to. 
gether, would spring with their: 
bayonets Jow at the front or flank 
of the intruding mass,” “ The Eng-. 
lish line was never for an instant 
that rigid wall of soldiery with its 
edging of fire and steel, at which 
English discipline aims, but a 
knotted chain of men, all of them 
working hard.” The time came 
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speedily when the knotted chain 
was to break, but it broke onward 
in place of backward. The men 
burst forward in the ardour of fol- 
lowing up this advantage, “ all seem- 
ed to be flight and pursuit,” and 
our victory perfected the positions 
that had been so long and pain- 
fully maintained. But in the con- 
fusion of the struggle accompanying 
that change in the situation, indi- 
vidual instances of heroism multi- 
plied. Such as Sir Charles Russell, 
in answer to the appeal of his men, 
calling on them to follow him, 
throwing himself down from the bat- 
tery among the enemy, and slightly 
made as he was, mastering a Rus- 
sian musket by way of example. 
Or Burnaby’s rush with a handful 
of braves gathered at random on 
an advancing mass; although, as 


one of the privates ssid afterwards 
—“T thought it perfectly useless 
so few of us trying to resist such a 


tremendous lot; but, for all that, I 
did so.” It must be remembered 
too, that although Captain Burnaby 


very properly thought it well to , 


publish an account of his personal 
adventure, thereby doing justice to 
the gallant fellows who followed 
him, his achievement was rather a 
representative than an exceptional 
one. There were dozens of men 
detached like him, doing work of 
much the same kind, all over the 
battle-field. 

We shotld be glad to pass lightly 
over the part that Cathcart played 
in the battle. He was happy in a 
soldier’s death, but his distinguished 
career had a sad ending. Twice 
that day did he make fatal mistakes. 
He had assumed the responsibility 
of refusing help from the French, 
and now it seems clear that he dis- 
obeyed the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief. It is true that the mes- 
sage General Airey delivered him 
was a verbal one, but the language 
.appears to have been precise. _ Lord 
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Raglan had assented to an idea of 
Pennefather’s, and was enforcin 
the wishes of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. It is said he ordered Cath- 
cart to move along to the left and 
support the Guards, and on no ac- 
count to descend from the plateau, 
What were the exact motives that 
actuated Cathcart we can _ never 
kvoow. Heartburnings arising out 
of the granting and the withdrawal 
of “the dormant commission” may 
have had their share in them, as Mr, 
Kinglake suggests. He may have 
misunderstood the peremptory na- 
ture of the vital instructions he re- 
ceived ; or he may have “ imagined 
some great and novel emergency, or 
some shining prospect of advantage 
which might warrant disobedience of 
orders.” What we know i is, that he 
took upon himself to act very differ- 
ently from Gortchakoff, whose pas- 
sive obedience to the orders of his 
superior went far to lose the baitle 
for his master. ‘ Being on strong 
heights, with the enemy’s left wing 
outstretched before him, he would go 
down and make war against the tip 
of its outermost feather instead of 
striking the pinion.” Whether dis- 
obedient or merely mistaken, the 
brave oid chief must have suffered 
bitterly in the Jast few minutes of 
his existence. His favourite officers 
were falling around him, his men 
hopelessly shattered, “and in a 
mess.” We remember no more 
touching sketch in the volume than 
his sitting on his horse surrounded 
by his staff in a sheltered nook, 
at the very feet of the Russians 
above him who had stolen into his 
abandoned place. It was thither 
“the great Deliverer came, with- 
drawing him from the agony of 
discomfiture, from censure, from 
controversy, from all the torments 
of life, and surrounding him at the 
last with a halo which the every- 
day world cannot give.” 

The Russians had at length avail- 
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ed themselves of the “ gap” which 
Sir George Cathcart had insisted on 
leaving unclosed ; and this leads us 
back naturally to the first appearance 
of the French on the ground, and the 
part they subsequently played in the 
action. Mr. Kinglake has been se- 
verely handled by some of his critics, 
because, as they say, he has been nig- 
gardly of the generous gratitude we 
owe to our Allies. Doubtless it would 
have been more grateful to him, in 
every way, could he have honestly 
given them free measure of praise. 
A chivalrous glorification of the ser- 
vices they had rendered us might 
have made his narrative more gene- 
rally attractive. But truth is truth, 
and Mr. Kinglake is the responsible 
historian of the war. He is not even 
in the position of the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was bound in 
prudence to study diplomacy, and 
to keep a wise silence on certain de- 
tails, while saying everything com- 


plimentary he could say with hon- 
our and a safe conscience, Yet even 


Lord Raglan was guarded. He 
dwells on the “loyal co-operation ” 
of Marshal Canrobert, as he well 
might. Canrobert was in close con- 
sultation with him through the en- 
gagement. While it was going for- 
ward, he placed his troops as they 
came to the front unreservedly at 
his lordship’s disposal; and if he 
declined to follow up the pursuit 
and crown the yictory, he gave 
reasons for his abstention which 
were at least plausible. It would 
have been officious and offensive in 
Lord Raglan praising French gen- 
eralship as Mr. Kinglake does, on 
all occasions when he finds it deserv- 
ing of commendation. And _ it 
would have been gratuitous and 
unwise had Lord Raglan referred to 
the behaviour of particular regi- 
ments, although he naturally dwelt 
with emphasis on the assistauce they 
rendered to us en masse. Mr. King- 
lake is in a different position. He 
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is the judge summing up the case 
for the verdict of posterity when all 
the witnesses have_been examined, 
and when the counsel on either side 
have put the arguments in writing. 
He has been reproached, too, for the 
minuteness with which he charges ; 
but it would be obviously inconsis- 
tent if he hurried cursorily over the 
conduct of the French troops who* 
figured conspicuously in the front 
of the battle. To us it seems that 
he is perfectly fair, if he shows 
them no flattering favour. The first 
battalions of French that came up 
were halted half sheltered by the 
swell of the ground. Our men hot 
from the fight, worn out, over- 
numbered and short of ammunition, 
greeted the advent of their Allies 
with shouts of delight. When the 
French seemed to hang back in 
place of pressing impetuously for- 
ward, they overwhelmed them with 
abuse ; in fact, they flew into a 
violent passion that was very in- 
telligible in the circumstances. But 
Mr. ’ Kinglake says distinctly, that 
the passion was quite unreasonable. 
The English had been surprised 
at the first into tactics more than 
questionable, and now the battle 
had passed into another stage. It 
was more problematical than ever, 
whether it was wise to persist in 
forcing the fighting. At all events, 
no commandant of a battalion 
would have been justified in com- 
mitting his men in contempt for the 
ordinary rules of war without the 
safeguard of superior orders ; and at 
that moment there was no French 
general of division to the front. 
When General Bosquet came up— 
there is no more telling scene in the 
volume—he looked along the ridge 
for “the English foree,” and saw 
nothing but some scattered handfuls 
of skirmishers. In fact, Mr. King- 
lake seems to us to assign to the 
French throughout the superiority 
in scientific strategy, with the ex- 
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ception of Bosquet’ 8 faculty tactics 
later, and Canrobert’s cautious ab- 
stention when the Russians were in 
full retreat. But he does tell us 
that French regiments wavered and 
fell back; he does dwell on inci- 
dents that are in some degree dis- 
creditable ; just as he dilates after- 
wards on their dashing movements 
in advance, or as he describes 
the desperate combats of our own 
people. As to the general truth of 
the confusion he describes, he is con- 
firmed by clouds of competent w it- 
nesses, French and English were 
mixed up together, and there were 
English officers seen all around. It 
is true De Bazancourt’s sensational 
narrative gives a very different ver- 
sion. He describes in glowing lan- 
guage the irresistible élan which 
carried the Frenchmen on to the 
rescue without cheek or pause; and 
that we know to be indisputably a 
fable. But Colonel Hamley tells of 
their wavering when they were first 
brought under the enemy’s tremen- 
dous fire.* Colonel Calthorpe, a 
statfofficer of Lord Raglan, mentions 
how they fell back in “ panic,” not- 
withstanding the gallant efforts of 
some of their officers to arrest them. 
If there is a single point in which 
Mr. Kinglake does them less than 
justice, it may be that he rests too 
lightly on the natural effects of 
the first exposure of inexperienced 
soldiers to a fearfully-concentrated 
cannonade. It had grown gradually 
hotter for our men as battery after 
battery was brought up; but even 
the Connaught Rangers, nobly as 
they afterwards redeemed a moment- 
ary faltering, had fallen into some- 
thing like similar confusion when 
they first came up under similar 
circumstances, It is historical, too, 


* We may remind our readers, by the 
of the campaign appeared at the time from month to month in our columns ; 
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that the French generals were 
almost nervously anxious for Eng- 
lish backing: that they pressed for 
having their infantry and cavalry 
supported by the shattered rem- 
nants of our ‘Guards and the wrecks 
of our Light Brigade. But Mr, 
Kinglake is never more eloquent 
than when immortalising the more 
marked exploits of our Allies: the 
recovery of our captured guns by 
the sixty Zouaves; the invaluable 
assistance of Boussiniére’s battery, 
under a fire so terrible as has seldom 
been supported ; or the fierce rush 
that retook the abattoir. And to 
have done once for all with an 
ungracious subject, we may ask Mr. 
Kinglake’s critics whether the 
events of the war of 1870-1871, do 
not say something for his view of 
the question? When armies sur- 
rendered by the hundred thousand on 
their native soil when their country 
is in a death-strnggle, we may 
surely assume that fifteen years be- 
fore the morale and the quality of 
the troops may have left something 
to desire. 

It is not the province of the re- 
viewer to follow the historian in 
doing honour to all who eminently 
distinguished themselves: and _ it 
would be an endless task to eall at- 
tention to each sketch and incident 
that has struck us forcibly. Yet 
we cannot take leave of this “ second 
period” withott reverting to the 
bearing of General Pennefather, the 
incarnation of the spirit of that 
dogged, desperate, unscientific re- 
sistance, when although, while tak- 
ing his favourite ride, 


“To the eye any horseman ap 
proaching the Barrier in the then 
state of the atmosphere was a 
blank unrecognised phantom; and 


way, that his calm and soldier-like story 
nor 


are we aware that any one of the facts or opinions advanced byg him has ever 


since been challenged. 
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not even that radiant, exulting coun- 
tenance an ideal almost for the 
lineaments of a soldier truly loving the 
fight—could now shine out through the 
dimness ; but for men who had ears to 
hear, there was comfort and even a 
smile when the shadowy form of the 
rider brought with it the sound of a 
familiar voice, and the ‘grand old 
boy’s’ favourite oaths roaring down 
chee rily through the smoke.” 


Nor can we pass over the inci- 
dent of the 20th Regiment, when 
“at the thought of the bayonet, 
they seemed to have all but ore 
will.” 


r 


‘“‘Despite the hostile masses on 
their flanks, they were glowing with 
that sense of power which is scarce 
other than power itself. To meén of 
their corps, and none other, had been 
committed the charge of a sacred his- 
toric tradition; and if they were to 
use the enchantment, they must not, 
they knew, endure that, in their time, 
its spell should be broken. After 
nearly a century from the day when 
their cry became famous, and forty 
years after the time when last it re- 
sounded in battle, these men of the 
20th once more had delivered their old 
‘Minden yell.’” 


A similarly inspiriting tradition 
served the 57th equally well in their 
extremity. One of their captains, 
Stanley, leading on a detachment, 
fancied he detected some signs of 
irresolution— 


** At all events he thought fit to utter 
an exciting apostrophe. Forty-three 
years had passed since the day when 
—encompassed on all sides but one by 
the enemy’s hosts,—this regiment had 
heard from its colonel the words, ‘ Fifty- 
seventh ! die hard!’ but the remem- 
brance of that dismal, that valiant com- 
mand had been cherished in the corps 
with tenacious affection, and young 
Stanley knew well what chord it was 
that he touched when he said, ‘Men, re- 
member Albuera!’ then ordered the 
regiment to charge. He fell mor- 
tally wounded, but was obeyed to the 
letter, for his little regiment charged 


home.’ 
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Then we have a significant story 
of many of the 30th falling into a 
sound sleep on the very crest of the 
exposed Home Ridge, with but the 
faint pretext of a field-work to shel- 
ter them from the hurtling missiles, 

It was in the third period that 
the keys of the fiercely-assaulted 
position came so near passing into 
the enemy’s hands, Most of the 
English defenders had been gradu- 
ally “spent” by incessant wear and 
tear. Regiments and companies 
had hopelessly scattered in: skir- 
mishing. Men were falling sul- 
lenly back to the rear, because they 
found themselves impotent, with 
their cartouch-boxes empty. Cer- 
tain corps had nearly given out 
from sheer exhaustion. It was then 
that the French were nearly forced 
back into the camp of the 2d Divi- 
sion, when Daubeney’s desperate and 
well-timed onslaught brought the 
Russian columns to a standstill, and 
the French and English resuming 
the initiative, in their mingled re- 
flux swept the enemy down the hill. 
It was then that Colonel Haines, 
heading the pursuit, never stopped 
it till he had reached the trench in 
the Post-road, where he obstinately 
maintained himself till the day was 
decided, with the exception of a 
single brief interval, when he found 
himself borne back and isolated in 
the overwhelming deluge of Rus- 
sians that had overflowed his posi- 
tion on all sides. 

How hard the fighting was there— 
how sorely we were pushed to make 
good our vital points—was shown 
by a message sent back from the 
Barrier in the next period, with the 
remark, “If we don’t get support 
we shall be cut in pieces.” Gene- 
ral Goldie despatched a mounted 
officer to, the camp of the 2d Divi- 
sion, with orders to “send up the 
camp guard or any other available 
men he could find.” “Those words 
breathed the very spirit of Inker- 
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man. ‘There it was, only there, that 
an officer with a handful of troops 
would hang fastened upon the throat 
of a hostile army, would confess his 
dire need of reinforcements, and 
yet somehow think to make shift 
with perhaps about a hundred more 
men.” Nor could such inadequate 
makeshifts have served much long- 
er; but just then a new force was 
brought into action that swayed the 
victory over to our side, when flesh 
and blood were beginning to fail. 
In: the artillery duel the odds 
had hitherto been nearly as heavily 
against us as in the close fighting. 
Against nearly one hundred guns 
placed in position along Shell Hill 
after Dannenberg came up, we had 
been able gradually to oppose a half- 
dozen of 9-pounder batteries of six 
guns each; and many of the Russian 
pieces were 12-pounders or 32- 
pounder howitzers. Now, in the 


fourth period, at 9.15, the couple of 


ponderous iron 18-pounders were 
brought into play, that wrought so 
happy a change in the battle. It 
has been a vexed question how 
much of the credit of introducing 
them was due to Lord Raglan, but 
Mr. Kinglake makes the matter 
perfectly clear. Captain Hamley tells 
us in his ‘Campaign of Sebastopol,’ 
that they were the only pieces of 
their metal not mounted in the siege- 
works. Mr. Kinglake confirms this, 
saying that since the 26th of Oc- 
tober the people in charge had been 
keeping a pair of the 18-pounders 
in readiness for field service. The 
heavy artillery - fire from Mount 
Inkerman was the signal for getting 
everything ready for the summons 
that was immediately expected. 
Lord Raglan naturally thought of 
those guns so soon as he saw that 
the battle had set in in earnest. 
When he first sent orders to bring 
them up, for answer he received 
that it was “impossible.” Mr. 
Kinglake clears up the misconcep- 
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tions about that reply, doing jus. 
tice at the same time to a very 
meritorious officer. It seems that, 
by a strange mistake, the order was 
carried to Colonel Fitzmayer, who 
was busy with his field-guns else- 
where, and had nothing to do with 
the siege-train. Consequently he 
said, off-hand, that it was “ impossi- 
ble” the order could have anything 
to do with him; and, dismissing the 
matter from his mind, returned to 
the work he was engaged in. Had 
Lord Raglan accepted the answer, 
the misunderstanding might have 
had most disastrous results; and 
indeed there were difficulties enough 
in the way of dragging these pon- 
derous guns over a rough country, 
with men and man-harness instead 
of horse-power. But Lord Raglan 
exclaimed that he did not like the 
word “impossible,” and sent a 
second and more peremptory mes- 
sage, which this time was duly 
delivered. Hitherto, although our 
field- batteries had often happily 
interposed to check the hostile 
columns from coming to compara- 
tively close quarters, the enemy’s ar- 
tillery may be said to have had every- 
thing its own way. Mr. Kinglake 
throws himself with characteristic 
force into the description of the tre- 
mendous combat at long ranges that 
ensued, when these new forces broke 
into the mélée. The first shot that 
searched out the enemy drew a con- 
centrated storm in shape of retalia- 
tion. “The round-shot came upturn- 
ing the ground on all sides of our 
gunners—came crashing through the 
underwood and tossing branches and 
roots into the air—came striking 
down men and striking’ down horses, 
and smashing artillery - tumbrils; 
whilst—sometimes ‘overhead, some- 
times on the ground—the 32-poun- 
der shell would tear itself into frag- 
ments, and send them crying for 
blood with their harsh, grating, 
truculent ‘ scrisht,’—the most hated 
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of all battle-sounds.” But in the 
teeth of this driving hurricane of 
missiles, the 18-pounders were 
worked with as much precision as 
if it had been a question of quiet 
practice at Shoeburyness. The 
men, although suffering heavily, 
showed to as much advantage as 
their comrades of the infantry; and 
their Colonel—Coling wood Dickson 
—as Lord Raglan told him after- 
wards in an outburst of unwonted 
enthusiasm, “ covered himself with 
glory.” Any commander-in-chief, 
indeed, might well have been grate- 
ful for such invaluable services so 
admirably rendered. We may fol- 
low Mr. Kinglake in the exciting 
story of how the English gunners 
returned with usury the damage 
done them by the Russian fire— 
upsetting gun-carriages, smashing 
tumbrils, tearing through the en- 
emy’s gunners, or splintering the 
rocks and scattering death by 
the fragments. How the Russians, 
still clinging to the ridge, but un- 
easily shifting their positions, stead- 
ily fell off in the accur: acy of their 
aim: till at last their fire was domi- 
nated by ours, and their artillery 
line fairly broken, when Boussini- 
ére pushed forward his heavy guns 
to open upon them in enfilading 
volleys. The Russians “were now 
to have Bosquet upon them with 
all these fresh troops at his back.” 
It was now, says Mr. Kinglake, that 
Dannenberg might own his attack 
had failed, and content himself with 
intrenching ‘his baffled troops on 
the ground they had gained. Yet, 
even now, “it was possible to en- 
tertain one last hope. His adver- 
sary might commit some huge 
fault.” 

In Mr. Kinglake’s judgment, 
Bosquet offered Dannenberg that 
last chance when he drew his troops 
aside to form them on the Inker- 
man Tusk. It is a question of fact 


rather than opinion. The move- 
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ment had been dismissed lightly, 
only mentioned incidextally, or ig- 
nored altogether, by previous writers 
on the battle. Yet rf Bosquet ac- 
tually did take up that ground, and 
if Mr. Kinglake’s description of the 
ground be accurate, we are logically 
driven to concur in his conclusion. 
It is clear that if the French had 
“a deep ravine in their front and the 
batteries of the East Fort beyond, 
with deadly precipices on their 
right, and their uncovered left stand- 
ing helpless on the edge of the very 
lair from which the enémy had 
been accustomed to spring,” they 
must have been “ so circumstanced 
as to be themselves in grave peril 
without the means of doing to the 
enemy any manner of harm ;” and 
in point of fact, in place of Bosquet 
delivering a fatal blow, he very 
nearly received one. The enemy 
did make their spring, and although 
the French were quick enough to 
elude it, yet they only saved them- 
selves by falling back again to the 
Home Ridge. Boussiniére for a time 
lost one of his guns, and Bosquet 
himself was in as close contact with 
the hostile skirmishers as the less 
fortunate Cathcart an hour or two 
before. Afterwards when he had 
re-formed behind the ridge, he ad- 
vanced again in company with some 
of our people, sweeping the Rus- 
sians for the last time down the 
hill. But that tardy success, a re- 
petition in some sense of our once 
“false victory,” “wrought no such 
effect upon the mind of Canrobert 
as to draw him into injurious ac- 
tion.” For when Bosquet had got 
his troops into hand again, Can- 
robert had come up, and, strength- 
ened as he was by the arrival of 
three fresh battalions, he had be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 men at his 
disposal We think most men 
must agree with Mr, Kinglake that’ 
a more enterprising general might 
have found much to do with 
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such a force “in the sixth hour 
of a bloody, and exhausting fight.” 
After reading the animated nar- 
rative of the long struggle of the few 
against the many, a compact body 
of 8000 soldiers seems to us an 
overpowering force. But we may 
remember that the French generals 
had scarcely warmed to the work, 
and judged the situation partly 
with the eye of the cool military 
critic, who would have pronounced 
the earlier Inkerman results impos- 
sible on a dispassionate examination 
of the résources of the contending 
commanders. When Bosquet rode 
up he had looked about for divi- 
sions and brigades; he had seen 
nothing but some sentries, a few 
staff officers, and some handfuls 
of artillerymen serving their guns. 
When Lord Raglan asked of Penne- 
father in Canrobert’s hearing, 
“What have you left? expecting 
a cheery general answer,—that frank 
soldier damped the spirits of the 
French Marshal by blurting out the 
exact effective numbers of one of 
his diminished brigades. To the 
French chief, the English must 
have seemed wellnigh blotted out 
of the battle-field—and certainly 
they were broken away forward in 
the brushwood; so that it might 
well appear rash to quit a strong 
position of vital consequence, while 
its flanks were left apparently un- 
garnished. 

Be that as it may, the battle was 
over by eleven o clock, so far as the 
French were concerned ; so much 
Mr. Kinglake conclusively establish- 
es by reference to their own official 
accounts. But he goes on to do 
justice to the remains of those Eng- 
lish forces, who, thrown forward on 
their favourite Barrier down by the 
Post-road, continued to push the 


fighting for two hours longer, and- 


to harass the enemy’s gunners over- 
head. Although Haines, Horsford, 
Lord West, and other distinguished 
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officers, covered themselves with 
glory, that gallant prolongation of 
the strife could have little real 
influence on the battle. The battle 
was practically decided when Dan. 
nenberg recognised that the French 
had come up in force, and when 
the heavy metal of the Allies was 
bearing down his own artillery-fire, 
But it is to the audacious advance 
of 300 of our worn soldiers upon 
one of the advanced Russian bat- 
teries, that Mr. Kinglake attributes 
Dannenberg’s final determination to 
confess his defeat and withdraw 
from the field. With the conduct 
of the youthful leader of that most 
venturesome achievement, we may 
appropriately wind up our extracts 
from those annals of Inkerman 
worthies, Lieutenant Acton had 
been ordered to unite his own com- 
pany: to two others that were 
stationed lower down, and advance 
with the three against the battery. 
The officers in command refused, 
alleging with a good deal of reason 
that they were not strong enough. 
Then said Acton, “If you won't 
join me, Pll obey my orders and 
attack with the 77th.” The 77th 
men, however, who had been lis- 
tening to the dispute, not un- 
naturally hung back also. Where- 
upon Acton, exclaiming, “Then I'll 
go by myself,” moved forward 
accordingly. In a moment one of 
his men was by his side; presently 
the rest followed : finally the whole 
three companies were in motion, 
und the battery was limbering up 
in haste under the crushing fire of 
an 18-pounder opposite. 

Little now remains for us to say 
as to the course that events actually 
followed. But it seems certain that 
the resolution—or irresolution—of 
the French commanders stopped the 
bloody drama of the Inkerman day, 
on the eve of the final act that 
might have been its fitting climax. 
Begun almost by surprise, the battle 
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was brought to a close prematurely. 
Having checked by artiliery-fire 
that last of the offensive movements 
by which Dannenberg sought to pro- 
tect his retreat, the Allied generals 
reined up on the ridge and looked 
on, while the Russians were vanish- 
ing behind the opposite sky-line. 
No doubt a close pursuit would not 
have been a bloodless one to the 
victors. No sooner had the retiring 
enemy left the ground clear, than 
the Russian war -ships anchored in 
the roadstead began to “sweep the 
eastern part of Shell Hill with 
blasts of round-shot and shell.” 
But any losses sustained by the 
Allies could have been in no degree 
commensurate to the moral and ma- 
terial injury they must have in- 
flicted on the enemy by changing 
his undisturbed retreat into a head- 
long rout. As Mr. Kinglake points 
out, the English were fairly spent, 
so far as making further demands 
on them were concerned, and their 
General had little choice in the 
matter. But Marshal Canrobert 
had 8000 troops regularly ranged 
under their colours: 5000 of these 
had scarcely as yet been in action; 
and, “ master of 40,000 effective 
French troops assembled in the 
Crimea, he could afford to lose men 
for a purpose.” He inclined to the 
cautious side, however, and decided 
otherwise. No attempt was made 
to obstruct the retiring Russians, 
except upon the English left in de- 
sultory and independent fashion ; 
and then Todleben, who chanced to 
be riding near the spot, interposed 
promptly with an overpowering 
ferce. 

Mr. Kinglake does full justice to 
our enemies, in directing attention 
to the embarrassments occasioned 
them by the confusion in high 
commands in the most 
critical, as well contra- 
dictory character of orders 
issued to the generals were 


moments 

by the 
“the 
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charged with the fate of the battle. 
To this day, no one can say for cer- 
tain, where Mentschikoff’s respon- 
sibility was supposed to end and 
Dannenberg’s to begin. Apparent- 
ly, the Prince was the ostensible 


author of the preliminary scheme of 


attack, while General Dannenberg 
was only to assume the direction 
when his two armies should have 
met upon the Inkerman plateau. 
Dannenberg, however, anticipated 
that exercise of authority—and not 
very unnaturally—by instructing 
Soimonoff, on the eve of the battle, 
to change his line of attack, Not 
unnaturally also, when drawn into 
the dilemma, Soimonoff preferred 
to obey the original orders of 
Mentschikoff, and declined to alter 
his arrangements at the eleventh 
hour. Until. his death it was he 
who directed the battle; and, sub- 
sequently, it was Dannenberg who 
replaced him in the command, acting 
with the fresh columns of Pauloff. 
From his first appearance near the 
scene of operations, Mentschikoff 
sat in the background with the 
young Grand Dukes, interfering 
neither personally nor by message. 
His first interposition was when 
Dannenberg had given orders for 
the retreat, and then he peremp- 
torily desired him to arrest it. 


«« * Highness,’ said Dannenberg, ‘to 
stop the troops here would be to let 
them be destroyed to the last man. 
If your Highness thinks otherwise, 
have the goodness to give the orders 
yourself and take from me the com- 
mand.’ To this the Prince did not 
answer one word, but at once turned 
his horse’s head in the direction of 
Sebastopol.” 


So that, wherever the supreme au- 
thority may have virtually rested, 
we must own, in justice, that the 
absence of one master mind to con- 
trol that critical struggle from its 
first conception through the fluctu- 
ating fortunes of its execution, must 
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have toid seriously against a Russian 
success, 

We are done with the book, and 
we are conscious we have done it 
less than justice. Adverse criticisms 
are easy and often plausible, where 
there may be an infinity of opinions 
on open questions of tactics, or on 
decisions hurriedly arrived at under 
the pressure of conflicting motives. 
Nothing is more tempting than to 
push some favourite theory by 
crediting the advocate of an oppos- 
ing ene with ideas he never enter- 
tained, and. conclusions he would 
never have arrived at. It is easy to 
suggest objections to assumptions 
that must often be evolved out 
of volumes of smoke and mist, and 
all the wild confusion of one of the 
most confused engagements on re- 
cord, Stern amateurs of the severely 
utilitarian may object to the graces 
of style they are ill fitted to appre- 
ciate, and may see no advantage in 
writing a national narrative so that 
all the world may enjoy the reading 
it. Mr. Kinglake is fallible like the 
rest of us; he may be right or 
wrong in matters of technicalities, 
and he may have been misled or be 
mistaken in matters of fact. But 
this much we may say, that we have 
never read a fragment of history 
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that has more entirely impressed us 
with the sense of its conscientious 
fidelity. The painstaking methods 
on which the work has been based 
are matters of very general notoriety, 
It is buttressed throughout by the 
personal evidence of the actors, and 
these actors were British officers of 
unimpeachable honour and high 
distinction. When Mr. Kinglake 
necessarily draws his deduction from 
speculation on the most probable 
motives, as when he estimates the 
designs of the enemy’s generals, his 
solidly-welded chains of reasoning 
recommend themselves to our intel- 
ligence and common-sense. In the 
result he has given us a proof the 
more of his special genius for the 
task he has undertaken 1, and we are 
brought back again at the close of our 
notice very much to the point from 
which we started. His history of 
the war is not a dry chronicle of 
antiquated operations to be relegated 
to the obscurity of technical libra- 
ries. Indispensable to the student 
of the events of which it treats, i 
will be eagerly read by all classes 
for its intrinsic interest, so long as 
our country cares to cherish the 
glorious memories of its warlike 
past. 











Belton, Dip you read the account 
of the last sale of pictures and china 
at auction in Paris ? 

Mallett. Yes; and it struck me 
that the prices which some of them 
brought were enormous, 

Belton. What struck me more 
than anything was, that the modern 
pictures brought such high prices, 
One expects the works of the old 
masters to bring large prices. Time 
itself has added value to them. 
They are comparatively rare, and 
every day they are diminished in 
number by accidents of every kind. 
There is a factitious value attached 
tothem beyond their real and un- 
doubted merit. They are sealed 
with the stamp of Fame. Centuries 
have gone by since they were paint- 
ed. Generation after generation 
has praised and copied them; and 
one feels secure in purchasing an 
undoubted original by Titian, Raf- 
faelle, or any of the great masters, 
that, beyond the delight it will give, 
it is a safe investment. It is not 
very probable that the verdict of 
centuries will suddenly be reversed, 
and that they will lose the estima- 
tion in which they are held. 

Mallett. 1 am not quite so sure 
of that. Tastes change very rapid- 
ly, and pictures which were highly 
esteemed fifty or thirty years ago 
are now looked at with a cold, cri- 
tical, and inauspicious eye. We 
can each of us remember whén 
Guido was a great name, and when 
his pictures stood in the first rank. 
He has certainly fallen very much 
from his pride of place. We: are 
getting more critical and fastidious, 
and a new taste is growing up. 
Prices indeed have risen, and a good 
picture of his would probably bring 
nearly if not quite as much as it 
would have done twenty years ago; 
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but relatively he has very much 
fallen in the scale. 

Belton, What do you say, then, of 
Carlo Dolee—Charles Sweet—as I 
like to translate his name into Eng- 
lish, it so truly-expresses his feeble- 
ness? He used to hold a certain 
rank among distinguished names, 
but I suppose the universal verdict 
now would be, that he was a very 
weak and mannered painter—with- 
out imagination, feeling, or sense of 
colour. 

Mallett. True; and will not the 
same change take place in the popu- 
lar estimate of our modern artists ? 
Many a name which now stands 
very high will vanish out of sight, 
and some, perhaps, who are under- 
valued at present will steadily grow 
in reputation. 

- Belton. Fashion has a great deal to 
do with success, and humbug, per- 
haps even more. Prices depend on 
names quite as much as on merit. 
Fortunes are made every day by 
men who have no taste, but who 
think it is “the thing” (that is the 
slang) to have a gallery of art, and 
all they want are works by artists 
who have a name. They buy not 
from a love of art, and not from 
any enjoyment they expect to get 
from the works they buy, but be- 
cause they come thus to be known 
dnd spoken of, and envied as the 
owners of works that are valued by 
the world. 

Mallett. Even more : some of these 
new millionaires, I am told, prefer 
to give extravagant prices for works 
of art. It gives an éclat to their 
names; society talks about them— 
asks who they are and wonders at 
their extravagance—and thus their 
riches are placed in high relief 
before the world ; and they become 
known and issue from obscurity. 
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Belton. 1 scarcely believe these 
reports. You must take them cum 
grano salis, Why should not a 
new rich man who has made his own 
money, have as much enjoyment 
out of art as any one? Those who 
want the pictures and can’t afford to 
buy them rise this outery and in- 
vent these stories—in part at least 
—and scandal is always ready to 
gild and embroider the flattest and 
tamest facts. Taste and feeling are 
innate. ‘Phey may be cultivated 
undoubtedly, but all the cultiva- 
tion will be of little avail without 
the natural sentiment—while the 
natural sentiment will go a good 
way even without cultivation. Be- 
sides, the very buying of pictures 
begets* cultivation. The man who 
begins by admiring a coloured 
print will soon tire of it and replace 
it with something better; and better 
will beget better. There is always 
a chance that the admirer of a 


chromo-lithograph will finally long 


for a Titian. Let us be glad to see 
an interest in anything belonging 
to art. Nothing is so hopeless as 
utter indifference. Any picture on 
the wall is better than none. If 
there be real feeling and suscepti- 
bility in the man, the bad will soon 
bore him, and he will insensibly 
begin to be cultivated in his taste. 
He will compare what he has with 
what others have, and so gradually 
reform his taste. 

Mallett, Do you remember the 
story of Jefferson J. Q. Shoddy 
of New York? After suddenly 
making his fortune, he endeavy- 
eured to enlighten his mind and 
enlarge his experience by travel- 
ling in Europe. He was accom- 
panied by a person whom he was 
pleased to call his “lady,” and 
they visited together all the famous 
cities and galleries, and learned the 
names of many artists of whose 
existence they had never heard 
before. A noble desire at last pos- 
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sessed Shoddy to become the owner 
of a great picture by a great name; 
and by one of those ‘singular chances 
which sometimes occur, fortune fa- 
voured him. He made the acquain- 
tance, through his valet, of Prince 
Comesichiama, a gentleman of most 
illustrious family, who had married 
into the equally illustrious family of 
the Chilosas, and who was possessed 
of a remarkable picture, which his 
valet insinuated that perhaps the 
Prince might as a great favour be 
willing to sell, as he unfortunately 
made a bad speculation lately, and 
was for the moment in want of 
ready money. The matter, how- 
ever, required great care in the ne- 
gotiation, as well as absolute secrecy. 
Finally, however, the Prince was 
prevailed upon, despite his pride 
and his natural unwillingness, to 
part with an heirloom which for 
centuries had graced the walls of 
his ancestral palace; and purely in 
consequence of a certain general 
fondness for “questi cari Ameri- 
cani,” and a special liking he had 
conceived for questo caro Shoddy, 
to part with the picture for a high 
price, but on condition of absolute 
secrecy; for, as the Prince said, 
“What would my family say if 
they knew that I had sold this 
heirloom, so long the pride of my 
house?” Shoddy did not know 
how to answer this imposing ques- 
tion, and could not imagine what 
they would say; but he promised 
not to tell, and he bought the pic- 
ture, and like an honest man paid 
down his gold, after he had been 
assured in a lofty tone by the 
Prince that he did not understand 
what Shoddy meant by “ currency.” 
I am afraid that Shoddy paid a 
very large sum for it; “ but then, 
you know,” he said, in a solemn 
whisper, “ ‘it is the real thing and 
no mistake, and in such perfect 
preservation that you might think 
it had been painted last week. 
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There ain’t a crack on it, ora single 

+ that ain’t as fresh as the day 
it was painted. I was a lucky 
fellow to get it at all. At one 
time I thought the Prince wouldn’t 
let me have it at any price; but I 
got it at last. You just go up 
and see it,—Mrs. Shoddy will be 
glad to show it to you.” So I 
went, and Mrs. Shoddy was very 
kind and she did show it to me. 
It was certainly a great picture— 
at least in one “Ah!” I 
said; “ves! very striking!! very 
sriking!! I always say this 
when [I don’t know what else to 
sav. I don’t say how it strikes 
me, remember. “And who is it 
by, Mrs. Shoddy?? “Qh,” said 
she, “it’s by Gheedo—so Shoddy 
says, but who knows which of 
those old Italians painted it? But 
i's a large picture, isn’t it? and 
they say it’s very old; and I’m sure 


sense. 


Shoddy paid enough money for it 


“ And what, may 
I ask, is the subject?” “Oh, the 
subject! it’s Jupiter and Ten.” 
“Jupiter and Ten!” I said, 
amazed. “I never heard of such 
a subject; are you sure?” “Of 
course I am,” she answered. “ But 
the name’s written on the back, and 
you can see for yourself.” So say- 
ing, she turned round the picture 
and showed it to me. Mrs, Shoddy 
was quite right, only her pronun- 
ciation was a little faulty. The 
subject’ written out plainly was 
this—juPITER AND IO. 

Belton. Nonsense! This is a 
base invention. Did you ever see 
the picture?) Who was Shoddy ? 

Mallett. An excellent fellow — 
honest, simple, and generous — 
rather reckless in his grammar, and 
a little vulgar in his manners—but 
not in his mind and heart. In the 
end Shoddy will have a good gallery 
of pictures, and enjoy them too, 
which is more than many a prince 
does. He has a natural sense of re- 
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finement which needs only cultiva- 
tion, and he is cultivating it every 
day. Besides, he really loves art, and 
is ready to pay any money for what 
touches him. There is nothing mean 
about him. You shall have your 
laugh at him if you please; but let 
him also have his due of praise. 

Belton. Oh, as long as Shoddy is 
really trying.to cultivate his artistic 
sense, why should I laugh? There 
must be a beginning, and there is 
always hope of those who begin. 
There are Shoddys whose sole desire 
is for furniture, carpets, mirrors, and 
upholstery, and anything is better 
than that. 

Mallett. Oh, anything 
than mere upholstery. 
easily judge the taste and real 
feeling of a man by his house. 
Where you see only ornate furni- 
ture, and glaring carpets, and huge 
mirrors, you may be sure that 
there is something vulgar in the 
mind. Pictures and works of art 
are evidences of refinement and 
feeling. They show a desire. for 
something ideal, and a sympathy 
for something poetic. Graspings, 
at least they are; after something 
better than the humdrum acts of 
life—blind struggles, perhaps, for 
light, as by plants in cellars; but 
still graspings and struggles after it, 
however unintelligent. But a room 
crowded and clustered merely with 
ormolu ornaments, knickknackery, 
and upholstery, is a clear indication 
that those who live in it are essen- 
tially trivial and commonplace. 

Belton. A house is but the shell 
of the creature that dwells in it, that 
each shapes according to its nature ; 
all the lines and involutions upon 
it are evidences of its life and 
habits; and the walls of human 
houses are not different in this 
respect from those of the shell-fish. 
Give me the shell, and I can tell 
you the creature that inhabited it— 


whether man or mollusc. 
. 


is better 
One can 
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‘ Mallett. Do you remember those 
lines of Donne upon the snail? I 
quote from memory. They have 
little to do with what we are say- 
ing, but your words remind me of 
them :— 


‘Be then thine own home, and in thyself 
dwell, es: 

Inn anywhere ; 

And seeing the snail which everywhere 
doth roam 

Carrying his own home still, still is at 
home— 

Follow (for he is easy paced) this snail ; 

Be thine own palace or the world’s thy 
jail.” 


Belton. No, I did not know them; 
they are very homely, quaint, and 
hearty. 

Mallett. They always had a cer- 
tain charm for me—perhaps some- 
what from old association. A very 
dear friend used to quote them— 
long, so long ago—and I hear her 
voice when I repeat them. But to 
return to what we were saying. Our 
houses are a part of ourselves. We 
scrawl our lives upon our walls, 
Sometimes I think the walls them- 
selves retain the insensible impres- 
sions of the spirits that dwell in 
them, are haunted dimly by them, 
and influence even the new inhabi- 
tants in some subtle way. 

Belton. However that may be— 
which I confess seems rather fan- 
tastic—it is quite true that walls are 
great tell-tales. You can easily say 
whether a woman is a fool or not 
by her boudoir. If she thinks at 
all, there will be evidences of it in 
her surroundings. If she have any 
tastes they will stamp theniselves 
there. The ornaments, the pic- 
tures, the flowers, the books, the 
order, the disorder, the arrangement 
—what is wanting as well as what 
is present—all whisper the secret of 
her real nature. She has written 
herself and her history everywhere. 
I always look at her pictures to 
see what she has selected. . These 


gauge her taste and feeling. 
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Mallett. In the old houses where 
ancestral pictures look constantly 
down from the walls, they seem 
still to exercise an influence over 
the family; and those who have 
grown up among the silent people 
of Titian, Tintoret, or Vandyck, 
cannot, I fancy, utterly fail to be 
gentlemen and ladies. Unconscious 
impressions are made which sink 
into the soul, and alter life. 

Belton. You remember the story 
which Wilkie tells of the old monk 
in the Escurial, who, moralising 
with him on the pictures which 
illustrated its walls, said that 
sometimes to him they seemed 
to be the substance, and we the 
shadows. I remember to have 
had the same strong impression 
made.upon me once at a magni- 
ficent ball in one of the great 
London houses. Amid the buzz 
of conversation, the flashing of 
jewels, the rustling of rich dresses, 
and the motion to and fro of the 
living crowd—the silent, death- 
less portraits of some old Venetians 
painted by Titian, seemed to look 
down with such a calm superiority 
and majesty, that the whole living 
scene appeared trivial and evanes- 
cent in their presence. 

Mallett. Yes; I have often in 
society been thus arrested by a grand 
portrait or a noble picture, and. felt 
how serene that calm world of art 
is beside our hurry and confusion 
of life. While you are talking of 
some: triviality of to-day, that to- 
morrow will be gone like a puff of 
smoke—while you are smiling and 
complimenting the beautiful face on 
which time will so soon lay its de- 
facing touch—while you are hearing 
the Jast scandal or bon mot, or 
sharply discussing the question of 
the hour—you glance up and see 
one of the old silent faces of Venice, 
dead and dust centuries ago, calmly 
gazing down upon you as with 4 
look of pity; and you stop, and 
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your fancy takes you away over 
time and space into other worlds; 
—or, while the rain beats at the 
window-panes, aud struggles like a 
living thing for entrance, you sud- 
denly lose your hold on the present 
and float away into a dream-world 
of air and water, and sun and 
shadow, that Claude has fixed for 
ever in a small square of canvas. 
Nature there does not fade. Smiles 
there live for ever, in those screne 
demesnes. Those then seem real 
presences— 


“Calm pleasures ,there abide majestic 


pains.”” 


Belton. And sometimes, too, 
comes a sense of utter absurdity, 
when the walls show us, over the 
heads of the young, delicate, and 
modest girls, and the old laced-up 
dandies, and the*“ fuss and feath- 
ers” of repaired dowagers, the rol- 
licking extravagance of Rubens, 


with its sumptuous nakedness, and 


sprawling splendour of  coldur. 
And sometimes, glancing over a 
splendid vase of hothouse flowers 
and fruit, we look into the interior 
of taverns, where the clumsy boors 
of Teniers are drinking, and feel a 
shock of surprise at their utter ir- 
relevancy to the whole scene, and 
wonder, as Pope did about the flies 
in amber, how the deuce they ever 
could get "there. The two worlds of 
art and reality are so near each other, 
and so separate, that they jar or 
charm as the mood strikes us. 

Mallett, Really to enjoy a work 
of art, one should seeit alone. Gal- 
leries are confusing, like the buzz of 
acrowd. ‘Titian elbowing Teniers 
is annoying. A Dance of Satyrs 
is an impertinence beside A Holy 
Family. Let us have un’ alla volta 
per caritd, as Figaro sings, and then 
we may really enjoy it. To feel and 
understand a pic ture or a statue one 
should be ¢éte-@-tZ/e with it. Silence 
and isolation are necessary. 
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Belton. But of all things none is 
more annoying than the presenceof a 
would-be connoisseur, who will insist 
on pointing out and. descanting on 
a work of art, disturbing our free 
enjoyment, and forcing his opinion 
and criticism as a juggler forces a 
card. He is blood+cousin to the 
intolerable and pertinacious valet 
de place who bores you out of the 
galleries and churches on the Con- 
tinent, spoils for you all the senti- 
ment and beauty of the place, and 
will not let you alone to enjoy any- 
thing after-your own fashion. I 
confess I sometimes feel that I 
would rather “rot in ignorance” 
than be thus led about like a tame 
bear. I must enjoy things after my 
own fashion, and not have informa- 
tion pumped into me constantly. 
I like to absorb places and pictures ; 
and this is my way of getting an 
intimate knowledge of them. After 
you have got ‘the feeling, the facts 
all fall into harmony; but all the 
facts will not afford a key to the 
feeling, without which the place or 
the picture is soulless. 

Mallett. Can anything be more 
irritating than these valets de place ? 
The other day I was wandering 
about the Academy Venice, en- 
joying the pictures after my own 
fashion— a poor one, but mine own 
—when, on entering the Hall of the 
Assumption, I saw a group of Ame- 
ricans, attended by their valet de 
place, who were “ doing the gallery.” 
They were nobly determined to 
know everything, to see every- 
thing, to bag all possible facts, and to 
store the empty space of what they 
were pleased to call their mind, The 
group was composed of two young 
girls and their ancient and rather un- 
kempt father. The girls were seated 
and writing down in note-books the 
amazing information, all more or 
less wrong, detailed to them by the 
valet,—the age of Titian, where he 
was born, and when he died—when 
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this picture was painted, what its 
beauties were, what it represented, 
and soon. Andas he recounted his 
facts in exceedingly broken English 
—broken, in fact, all to pieces— 
they glanced up now and then to 
verify them. The father, with 
spectacles on the end of his nose 
and head in air, was wandering 
vaguely about, consulting the card 
he carried in his hand, and dropping 
his head to gaze at the pictures in 
a sort of helpless way over the rims 
of his spectacles. Suddenly he 
marches up to the valet, brings out 
of his pocket a long silver ear- 
trumpet which opens and shuts like 
a portable folding tumbler, springs 
it into the face of the valet with a 
clash, and, pointing to a particular 
picture, shouts interrogatively, and 
in that peculiar loud, uninflected 
voice of the deaf, “Marrige of 
Can-nin?” The-valet looks help- 
less. Again he shouts still louder, 
“Marrige of Can-nin?’ The face 
of the valet illuminates, and he 
assents—“ Ah, yas; Marrifige de 
Caniin.” The father, satisfied, 
clashes together his trumpet, waits 
a moment gazing vacantly round, 
then springing it again open, 
and pointing to another picture, 
slowly shouts—“ Well, sir, what 
is that imtended to ree-present ?” 
The valet promptly responds, “ Tin- 
toret—Miraccle San Marc;” then 
pauses a moment, fixing his eyes 
straight on the father’s dubious face, 
and adds, “ Masterpiece.” The girls 
continue to write ; but the father has 
caught the idea and interrupts them 
with, “ Girls, come here, and see St. 
Mark’s masterpiece.” They rise and 
accompany him. The valet places 
their chairs before the picture. Then 
he begins to explain slowly, while 
the girls write. The father fixes 
his eye on him, his trumpet listen- 
ing eagerly just before the valet’s 
mouth. ‘“ Miraccles San Mark— 
Tintoret.” “Who is he?” pipes 
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one of ‘the girls, in a high, thin, 
whining voice. “ Miraccles San 
Mark,” he repeats. They write it 
down. “See man _ there—slayve— 
rope he break—Turk want kill 
him—cean’t kill bim—San Mark in 
air. That Tintoret portrait by 
Tintoret.” All are completely sat- 
isfied—all except the father, who 
ruminates a moment, and then says 
—uapparently taking the view that 
the gallery is a “ magasin d’ antiqui- 
tés et objets’ d’art,” like Guggen- 
heims—*“ [ wonder what they’d take 
for that picture!” The valet tells 
him they don’t sell pictures there, 
and the girls note the fact in their 
book. 

Belion. Is this a fact, or an in-* 
vention of yours ? 

Mallett, It is a fact. 

Belton. Were the girls pretty ? 

Mallett. Of course they were, 
They were Americans—“ e’ était, 
monsieur, le pére qui n’était pas si 
bien.” 

Belton. They stoned 
take the same view of a_ valet de 
place as you and I ae Much as 
I detest this creature —he is never- 
theless at times a necessity, as 
measles or mumps are ; and, after 
all, he is doing his best, and it 
is his business —*“ E un _ mestiere 
come un altro.” But a connoisseur 
is a far worse bore; he has no 
reason to exist, any more than a 
fly, and I never could see any reason 
in flies. A valet, at all events, 
does not offend you with cant and 
pretension. He explains, as_ well 
as he can, but he does not criticise. 
He does not feel superior to the 
artist, and look down upon him and 
patronise him, or fall into affeeted 
raptures over him. 

Mallett. Yes, there is no cant so 
painful as the cant of connoisseur- 
ship, with its technical terms which 
mean nothing, its criticism which is 
all by rote, and its admiration which 
is perfectly loveless and factitious. 


did not 
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I detest the very words amateur and 
connoisseur. An amateur I define 
to be a person who loves nothing, 
and a connoisseur a person who 
knows nothing. If either knew or 
loved, he would be an artist. They, 
at best, know only the anatomy and 
the dry bones of art. They use 
technicalities and cant phrases 
which they don’t understand, and 
fall into false enthusiasms, that 
make you hate even what is good ; 
and they always pretend to know 
and affect to feel without either 
knowledge or feeling. 

Belton. There is one thing worse 
than an amateur or a connoisseur, it 
isan amatOdr or a connysdér, and 


you may always know them by their 


constant use of the term “ handling.” 
They always go by names, and not 
realities. They admire by rule, and 
they misemploy all the slang words 
of art. When they look at a picture 
they generally think it shows criti- 
eal faculty to examine it closely, bit 
by bit, at about an inch distance 
from the canvass. But the highest 
touch of pretended connoisseur- 
ship-skill is to apply a lens to it 
This has an alarming air of know- 
ledge. 

Mallett. 1 don’t 
criticism is worse 
thusiasm. 

Belton. I do not agree. There is 
something better in any kind of 
enthusiasm than in _ pretentious 
criticism. Critics generally think 
itshows knowledge and ability to 
find fault; but they are mistaken in 
this. It much more real 
knowledge to be able to praise 
justly. Nothing that ever was 
made, or ever will be made, is 
without faults. Perfection in art is 
impossible, and it is safest always 
to find fault, since defects will al- 


Besides, one 


know that bad 
than foolish en- 


shows 


ways necessarily exist. 
cau always retreat after any severe 
criticism into the fastness of, “I do 
not like it;” and this negative posi- 
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tion is unassailable, and expeses no 
one to laughter or contempt. But 
praise is positive. It requires know- 
ledge, and appreciation, and feeling, 
to praise properly. If the praise is 
foolishly and ignorantly bestowed, 
it exposes the writer or speaker to 
ridicule. There was neveranything 
written, painted, or chiselled, which 
is not full of defects. The great 
question is whether, in spite of 
those defects, it is good. Any fool 
among architects can find fault with 
St. Peter’s; but, after all, is it not 
a great work? What makes it a 
great work? Tell me, you who 
know. The fool will tell me its 
defects. You only can tell me its 
merits, . The petty fault-finder seeks 
out the blemishes in Shakespeare. 
The sympathetic poet thinks only 
of the beauty, the grandeur, the 
passior, and in the blaze of these 
all the shadows and blots are as 
nothing—mere spots on the sun. 
The ‘anatomical critic will tell you 
that the Day and Night of Michael 
Angelo are impossible. So be it. 
But what is it that makes them so. 
grand and imposing, despite their- 
defects—nay, perhaps, in measure 
because of their defects? If they 
were perfectly correct, would they 
be as impressive? I doubt it. 
To say of anything wherein it is 
right, is far more difficult than to 
say wherein it is wrong. Nothing. 
is so easy as to abuse. Any ignorar 
mus can do that. But every mam 
has a right to be judged by his,best, 
not by his worst; and according to 
what he intends to do, not according 
to what the critic thinks he ought 
to have striven to do. 

Mallett. 1 am afraid we have little 
criticism in our country in the just 
sense of that word; one either re- 
ceives praise or blame with exagge- 
ration. There isno justice rendered. 
Criticism is here ruled by personal 
feelings, and makes. itself the mouth- 
piece of a clique. A work is either 
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cried up to the skies or trampled 
under foot — according to the 
clique. Criticism has a_ better 
tone in France or Germany. It 
is more calm and dispassionate. 
The critic strives to understand the 
author and do him justice, rather 
than to instruct him or degrade 
him. With ts, on the contrary, 
much of the criticism is after this 
fashion: The painter or author has 
given us a horse; he ought to have 
given us a bull. It is absurd that 
he should have omitted to put horns 
on his head, for the merest school- 
boy knows that a bull has horns, 
That is, the critic will not criticise 
the work according to the author’s 
intention and motive in doing it, 
but instructs him that he ought to 
have done something different, and 
then finds fault with him for not 
doing what would have been ‘at 
variance with the whole intention 
and motive of his work, 

Belton, Let us leave the critics, 
Disraeli hit them hard when he said, 
critics are those who have failed in 
art and literature. But don’t let us 
be too hard upon them. Artists 
and authors are difficult creatures 
to deal with. They are so sensitive 
that they will not allow a word of 
fault-finding, and they are as jealous 
ef the slightest dispraise of their 
own work as of overpraise of an- 
other’s. Non ragionam di lor. 

Mallett. Very true, and very nat- 
ural too. Every mother likes her 
own gchild, however deformed it 
may be; andthe more crying the de- 
formity, the strongerthe bias of her 
love to make up for it. I hope I 
shall never take the low view of 
my own works that critics would 
counsel, It would kill all the 
heart out of me—and besides, I 
don’t wish to be treated according 
to my deserts. Heaven forbid! 

Belton. Blessed, I say, are those 
who are vain—cased doubly, trebly 
in mail of vanity. What though 
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the world laughs at them, they re- 
joice in themselves, 

Mallett. And another beatitude is, 
Blessed'are they who expect little, 
for they may get what they expect, 

Belton. 1 don’t know about that, 
The vain are happier than tke 
humble, and the world is very apt 
to take a man at his own reckoning, 
A man should stand up for himself 
and for his work, and not be fouling 
his own nest, I dare say you know 
a great many weak places in that 
work of yours, which you never 
wil] point out. 

Mallett. Certainly I shall not. I 
should only spoil your pleasure and 
my own aim. Nor can I conceive 
that any advantage would accrue to 
anybody for so doing. Criticism 
on a work in progress, even when 
good, often disturbs the mind, 
thwarts the enthusiasm, and sets 
the perceptions awry. Nothing 
can be well done which is done 
with a conscious fear of criticism. 
And after the work is done criti- 
cism will not help us. Let us only 
be in earnest-and do our best, 
boldly. ‘What is good cannot be 
crushed, what has life in it cannot 
be killed. Even the great lexico- 
grapher himself with his elephan- 
tine foot could not utterly trample 
out Shakespeare, either by his 
blame, his praise, or his patron- 
age. Wordsworth survived Jeftrey’s 
“ This will never do.” Let us keep 
alm whatever shots are fired. It 
will all be the same a hundred years 
hence. But what were we talking 
about when we were led off our 
track by the critics? How conver- 
sation “ strays from the direct ”! 

Belton. That is its very charm. 
It is like a stroll anywhere out of 
the beaten path and highway, just as 
caprice shows the way, and tempts 
us on. 

Mallett, Except that one is not 
obliged to come back—in conver- 
sation. 
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Belton. But are we not wishing 
to come back on the path we lost ? 

Mallett. True; and what was it I 
wes meaning to say ? No matter. Ah! 
what you were saying of retreating 
from critical dispraise into the fast- 
ness of non mi piace, reminded me 
of a French maid we once had who 
had as easy a facility of lying as 
any person I ever knew, and who 
justified this habit most ingeniously. 
She was relating a conversation 
with some person who had been 
making pushing inquiries as to a 
matter that she thought better not 
to reveal. We asked, Did you tell 
the truth? ‘ Moi?” she cried with 
apretty start of surprise; “ je n’étais 
pas si béte—j’ai menti—on peut 
toujours vous savez se retirer sur 
le vrai—s’il Je faut absolument.” If 
one tell a lie at first, one can, 


according to her philosophy, always 
fall back upon the truth, if it be 
absolutely necessary, and be un- 


assailable. But if one begin with 
the truth, one cannot fall back upon 
a lie with safety. 

Belton. I must 
genious, 

Mallett. She was a good creature, 
and honest too; only she did not like 
the truth. It was hard and ugly to 
her—coarse, rude—and had nune of 
the grace which could be given to 
a lie. Her imagination constantly 
outran the facts, and moulded and 
trained them to her will. The 
Roman Catholic countries seem to 
us peculiar in this respect. They 
find nothing repulsive merely in a 
lie, unless it be told with a wicked 
intent. If a lie will*make you happy, 
they will tell it; “e perché non,” 
say the Italians, “Cosa ho fatto Io 
li male,” said one of my servants to 
me after I had discovered him in a 
deliberate lie. “But you knew I 
should find it out in a couple of 
hours,” I said. “Si, Signore,” he 
answered, “& vero; but if I had 
told you the truth then, you would 


say that was in- 
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have been annoyed and vexed two 
hours sooner. I saved you two 
hours of annoyance,.and I don’t see 
what I have done that was wrong— 
Cos’ ho fatto di male Io?’ What 
could I say ? 

Belton. I suppose he thought him- 
self quite justifiable. We of all 
nations are, I believe, the only ene 
who worship Truth. But we also 
reverence Humbug, and make a fet- 
ish of Propriety, and are in mortal 
fear ‘of Mrs. Grundy. In England 
can any more cruel stones be hurled 
at the female head than these, “ It’s 
not proper,” and “ What will people 
say?” Does not this make one 
shudder to think of it ? 

Mallett. Fashion rules everything. 
An Egyptian shows her body, and 
hides her face. A European hides 
her body, and shows her face. And 
each would think the other im- 
modest. An inch more or less in a 
ball-dress makes all the difference 
in the world. But Fashion is so 
arbitrary and so imperious that all 
blindly follow. Art is the fashion 
now. I wish I could think that 
there was a real love for it. 

Belton. We have not a natural 
artistic sense as the ancient Greeks 
had, or even as the Italians have. 
Nature is undressed always before 
us, and therefore there is more 
real feeling and knowledge about 
landscape than about the human 
figure, and a better understanding 
of pictures than of statues. The 
Greeks always had the nude before 
them, and felt no sham modesty 
in exposing their person. In the 
annual festival of Neptune, the 
most beautiful girls in Athens went 
nude along the shore and bathed in 
the sea while all the assembled 
world looked on. There was no 
idea of immodesty in this. It was 
a religious rite. On these occasions 
Phryne, in the perfection of her 
beauty, showed herself to the ad- 
miring eyes of all, looking like 
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Aphrodite as she rose from the sea. 
Artists were thus inspired, and all 
the world educated to a knowledge 
of the human figure and its nude 
beauty. When they saw a statue, 
they could criticise it and feel its 
beauty or defects. Even in the 
streets and houses, and in the walks 
of daily life, there was but slight 
concealment of the person. The 
Greek dresses with their long folds 
and delicate draperies, followed the 
form and the motions. But how 
can we in general know whether a 
statue is right or wrong, who can 
only judge it by generalities, and 
Jose all the finesse and refinement 
of the art? In Greece, fashion did 
not every year rearrange itself, seek- 
ing ever the new and the fantastic, 
as it does with us. There, beauty 
and grace were the ends sought, not 
mere novelty. For centuries the 
dresses never changed. They were 


simple, and modelled on the human 
figure—vestes artus exprimentes— 
not like ours, grotesque and deform- 
ing. The tyranny of scissors had not 
With them, what was beau- 
tiful to-day was beautiful to-morrow, 
the next month, the next year, the 


come, 


next century. We, on the contrary, 
worship the Proteus of Fashion. The 
costume of one season becomes ridic- 
ulous in our eyes the next season. 
We chiffonner everything. We are 
made up of shreds and patches, There 
is neither dignity nor beauty in our 
dress ; and the outward shows of life 
are vulgar and ugly. 

Mallett. The worst of itis, that our 
taste thus becomes corrupted, and 
our sensibility to beauty impaired. 
Art is driven into a corner, .and, 
scorning the present, is forced to 
take refuge in the past. It finds 
no nourishment in the life of to- 
day, and becomes artificial and 
pedantic. We ask for statues of 
our great men, but the dress we 
wear is so hideous and uncouth, 
that it destroys all personal dig- 
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nity, and the sculptor throws up 
his work in despair. How can a 
man look otherwise than vulgar and 
ridiculous mounted on a_ pedestal 
arrayed in modern dress, with two 
trousered legs like those of an ele- 
phant, and a mean inform coat with 
collar and buttons, and short board- 
like skirts? No careful modelling 
can correct these, or make them 
beautiful. Phidias, Praxiteles, or 
Lysippus alike would fail to do this, 
The highest genius cannot produce 
beauty and dignity out of what is 
ugly and uncouth, 

Belton, This is what we owe to 
France. The dress-coat is the great 
product of the French Revolution, 
and it is curious how it came about, 
The old coat out of which it was 
created was not beautiful in itself, 
but it had a certain character and 
effect as costume. It was long in 
the skirts, and buttoned across the 
chest. The sleeves were loose, 
and turned up with facings from 
beneath; while in full dress lace 
ruffles depended over the hand. 
Also the coat was faced with a differ- 
ent-coloured lining, which it showed 
when unbuttoned. In walking, the 
skirts, faced also, were turned back 
and buttoned up to two buttons on 
the back. Gradually it was lopped 
and reduced to the thing it now is. 
The skirts in front were cut away 
instead of being turned back, but 
the two foolish buttons behind were 
still kept after their use had gone. 
The front was permanently turned 
back, and the coat made too nar- 
row to button, the foolish cuts now 
remaining in the collar representing 
the old division of the front lappets. 
As time went on more and more of 
the skirts were cut away, until they 
were reduced to the ridiculous 
swallow tail in which Beau Brummel 
said there was safety. The collar 
was then piled up behind, the fac- 
ings and colour were done away 
with, and thus little by little grew 
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up the glorious thing called a dress- 


coat. 
Mallett. Is it not strange that of 


all fashions in late days this clings 
clcsest toEurope? Is it out of per- 
versity, because it is the ugliest ? 

Belton. Who can tell! Fashion 
herself bows down before it; other 
things change, but this seems to be 
permanent. ; 

Mallett. Why does all the world 
accept France as the arbiter of taste 
in dress? It is a mystery I cannot 
explain. Tas ever invented 
anything beautiful in costume, ex- 
cept, of course, the dress-coat? I 
cannot find that she has. The 
notion of every dress-maker there is 
to cut out arbitrary shapes upon 
which are bepati shed all sorts of 
bows, and and flounces, 
and ruffles of various colours, sizes, 
and materials, and to stick out the 
skirts by under constructions so as 
to represent deformities. No French 
dress is ever made in conformity 
with the lines of the human figure ; 
one thing especially I observe, the 
permanence of some hump of de- 
formity on women’s dresses; some- 
times it is low down, sometimes high 
up, sometimes behind, sometimes in 
front, sometimes all round, but it 
never is wanting. I suppose no 
modern dress would be accepted 
Paris without a deformity some- 
where. 

Belton. It is the same with their 
architecture and their sculpture. 
They have no idea of simplicity 
and repose, but they seek to obtain 
beanty by excess and exaggeration. 
In their architecture there are no 
large, open, simple spaces. Every 
inch is bepatched with some orna- 
ment or other, until the effect is 
tantalising and oppressive. Their 
buildings are, in a word, chiffonnés 
all over » just as their dresses are. 
The crowning horror of all is that 
embodiment of pretentious ugliness 
and deformity, the new Opera House. 
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So in their sculpture there is the 
same absence of simplicity and dig- 
nity. Every figure is contorted ; the 
action is almost always excessive or 
affected ; and their nude ‘figures are 
conscious of their nudity. 

Mallett, Their costumes were ori- 
ginally taken from Italy—and spoiled 
in the taking. In the time of Shakes- 
peare the Italians were the dress- 
makers, as is plain from the very 
terms we still use in English, A 
milliner is a person from Milan; a 
mantua-maker comes from Mantua. 
The gentlemen of England took 
their dresses from Italy: then, no 
one ever dreamed of going to France 
for dresses, Richard II.’s ear was 
stopped by— 

** Reports of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish 
nation 

Limps after in base imitation.” 

And one might go on with the quo- 

tation, 


“Where doth the world thrust forth a 
vanity 

(So it be new, there’s no respect how vile) 

That is not quickly buzzed into his ears.” 


Belton. One must say with Bora- 
chio, “ What a deformed thief this 
fashion is! How giddily he turns 
about all the hot bloods between 
fourteen and five-and-thirty io 

Mallett, Ah, yes; “I know that 
deformed,” as well as the First 
Watch: “’a has been a vile thief this 
seven year; ’a goes up and down 
like a gentleman,” 

Belton. Formerly, the fashions 
were quite as much for men as for 
women. But now we are degraded 
and stripped of all our gay plumage. 
The male birds have all bright 
feathers, and the female the sober- 
tinted ; but women in-our age have 
robbed men of every colour. But to 
go back tothe French. In paint- 
ing we must admit they are clever 
—their school of design as well as 
of colour is high. They draw ad- 
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mirably, and their methods of paint- 
ing are vigorous and sure—far better 
in every way than ours. But their 
excellencies are chiefly material, and 
their school is going to seed, and 
devoting all its energies to genre pic- 
tures of cabinet size. We have no 
grand imaginative works. I do not 
mean by this, grand pretentious 
canvasses 3 a picture may be greatly 
imaginative in a small space,—as, for 
instance, the Entombment, in the 
Louvre, by Titian; the Vision of 
izekiel by Raffaelle; the Jacob’s 
Dream by Rembrandt. What I mean 
is, that the subjects are mean and 
trivial in motive, and for the most 
part essentially naturalistic and 
imitative, instead of being poetic 
and imaginative. Stuffs admirably 
painted, interiors with caskets, and 
ormolu, and clocks, and tapestries 
finished with great truth to nature, 
and meaning nothing when they 
are done. Chie is the word for 


everything, The everlasting pen- 


sive woman in a splendidly painted 
silk or satin, in a splendid boudoir 
with splendid mirrors reflecting her 
or her dress, meets us everywhere 
on these canvasses—-the whole in- 
terest being in the perfection with 
which the accessories are painted. 
If the material be well represented, 
if the picture be clever in touch and 
small, it will bring a large price. 
But when they attempt any high 
imaginative work, they are weak, 
artificial, and exaggerated. We in 
England like the namby-pamby—we 
are domestically sentimental; the 
Mother’s Darling, the Morning 
Prayer, Peek-a-boo, the First Step, 
the Last Step, the Drunkard’s Home, 
Good-bye—these are the subjects 
that touch us. In landscape we 
strive for nature, and the literal re- 
production of nature is the end of 
our striving. Some time or other I 
should like to tell you what I think 
real art is; for I believe in England 
now we are as wrong one way in our 


principles and practice as we used 
to be wrong in the other. We can 
neither attain the ends of art by 
simple imitation of nature, nor by 
vague generalisations. But I will 
spare you now. Artists, however, 
are not entirely to blame for this, 
The public demands genre, is won- 
der-struck at cleverness and chic— 
and the public must be satisfied— 


‘For those who live to please, must 
please to live. 
It does not care for high works 
of imagination and mature power 
and leaves them in the artist’s 
hands. Raffaelle would starve in 
Paris at the present day. Teuiers 
could give him long odds and beat 
him with the public. Great prices 
are great temptations—irresistible 
temptations when the artist to whom 
they are offered is poor. 

Mallett. W ell, the temptations 
are not wanting. What prices the 
pictures of the first artists bring 
now! Is it possible that another 
generation will rank them as highly 
as we.do? What would Titian 
have thought of such prices as 
Meissonnier commands? What 
would Correggio ? 

Belton. Poor Correggio! When 
I think of him carrying his load of 
copper back in compensation of one 
of his finest works, it makes me 
grieve ; if that very picture were 
now exposed for sale in Paris or 
London, hundreds of persons would 
be glad not only to make every cop- 
per gold, but to double the amount, 
and count it a cheap bargain. 

Mallett, There is no truth in that 
story about Correggio, It is only a 
ben trovato. Sut a no matter ; the ex- 
periment has failed, as our professor 
in chemistry used to say; but the 
principle remains the same. The 
prices that all the great artists of 
that time received for their works 
seem to us ridiculously small— 
and they were exceedingly small. 
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Some of them, after a long life of 
severe labour, left no more than a 
pittance — a few hundred 
crowns. No common decorator of 
to-day would accept the wages which 
Michael Angelo was content to re- 
ceive for his stupendous works. 
For instance, for magnificent 
and colossal monument, as it was 
originally projected, to Julius IL, 
he was only to receive 10,000 golden 
florins; and, by the second contract, 
he agreed to make it, with six col- 
ossal statues—of which the Moses 
was one—for 16,000 ducats. For 
the whole Sistine ceiling he only 
was to receive 15,000 ducats, and 
did actually receive only 3000. For 
his work on the Medici Chapel of 
Florence he was allowed a gold 
florin a day. 
Belton. But this is a fortune com- 
pared to some of the prices paid to 
yreat artists at that time. For in- 
stance, for the magnificent Supper 
Louvre, Paolo 
a sum equi- 
valent to about £ and I have 
been told that there is still in _the 
archives of Paris a letter from him 
relating to this picture, in which he 
makes a charge for the eggs bought 
by him to lay in the ground in tem- 
pera, as well as for the ultramarine 
curious, besides 
ffords as to the 


mere 


his 


} 


at Cana, now in the 
Veronese only received 
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he used. This is 
the evidence it a 


exceedingly small compensation he 


showing that he first 
in tempera, and 


received, as 
painted this pictur 
then went over it in oil. 

Mallett. It seems almost impos- 
sible that he should have received 
such a price for that noble work. 
Raffaelle was better paid; but the 
sums he received were certainly not 
large. What would he have thought, 
could one gifted with prophecy have 
told him the prices that his pictures 
now command? There is, for in- 
stance, his great altar-piece,—now, I 
believe, stored in one of the lower 
rooms of the British Museum—for 
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which £40,000 is now asked. What 
would he have thought of that? 

Belton. I suppose he would have 
thought 40,000 pence a fair price 
then. But, after all, large as the 
price seems, is it too Jarge? The 
picture is very fine; and if a large 
Raffaelle for a gallery be wanted, 
where can another be found? It is 
not like buying a picture by Millais, 
or Meissonnier, or Fortuni. If you 
don’t like one, you can get another. 
You cannot go to Raffaelle, and give 
him a commission ; nor can you find 
similar pictures by him for sale in 
other places. The price is one of af- 
fection. Such works have no market- 
price. If you give £7000 for a small 
Meissonnier, is £40,000 too much for 
a great Raffaelle? It depends upon 
how much you want it, and whether 
you can afford such a luxury. 

Mallett. The old Greeks or Ro- 
mans would not have hesitated for 
a moment. They are the only per- 
sons who ever really valued art—a 
distinguished artist was sure with 
them to be a millionaire. 

Belton. You surprise me. Did 
they pay such large prices for works 
of art? 

Mallett. Large as we think the 
prices we now pay, they are simply 
shabby and mean when compared 
with what the old Greeks paid to 
their great artists. The prices paid 
in Italy, at its prime of art, bore 
about the same relation to ours, at 
the present day, that ours bear to 
those of Greece and Rome. 

Belton. It seems to me impos- 
sible. Give me some instances if 
you can. 

Mallett. Waita moment. I have 
a little list of some of them, which, 
from time to time, I have noted 
down in my reading, and I will find 
it, and read it to you. It was a 
noble thing to be an artist in those 
days. One did not dine in the ser- 
yants’ hall. The celebrated artists 
were not only tremendous swells, 
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but millionaires — or might be, if 
they chose. All the world coveted 
them, and flattered them, and their 
works were counted the glory of the 
state. There was Zeuxis, for in- 
stance, who used to parade about 
Olympia with his name embroidered 
in gold on his robes, and who amass- 
ed such a gigantic fortune from the 
sale of his pictures, that finally he 
would not sell any more, but gave 
them away, saying there was no 
price high enough to pay for them. 
He was fooled to the top of his bent 
everywhere. He was the admired 
of all admirers—courted by all his 
countrymen, high or low, and famous 
abroad. He did not ask favours, but 
conferred them, and in a princely 
way presented his works to cities, 
and states, and friends, For in- 
stance, to Archilaus hs gave his 
an; and to the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum his Alemena, jas a 
. great favour. 

Belton, According to your account 
he must have been both vain and 
ostentatious; but one can scarcely 
wonder, when such court was paid 
him, and such fortune waited on him. 

Mallett. Nicias in the same way 
refused to sell his picture of the 
Nexvuia, or region of the shades, to 
king Attalus, who offered him 60 
talents, and rather chose to present 
it to his country as-a gift. 

Belton. How much would 60 
talents be exactly ? 

Mallett, That depends on whether 
they are Attic or Aginetan talents. 
An Attic or Euboic talent was about 
£293, 15s. and an Aginetan talent 
about £393, 15s. Taking the lesser 
Attic talent at round numbers at 
£250—60 talents would be £15,000. 

Belton. Fifteen thousand pounds 
is a “ good round sum,” as Shylock 
has it. I suppose there is not a 
living artist that would refuse the 
half for any picture of his. Nicias 
must have been a rich man to be 
able to refuse it. 
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Mallett. He was an artist of dis- 
tinction, and that meant a rich man 
in Greece. 

Belton. So it would seem. 

Mallett. King Attalus seems to 
have had a decided taste for art, and 
to have paid handsomely for what 
he bought. For a single figure by 
Aristides he gave 100 talents—or 
about £25,000. Mnason the tyrant 
of Elatea was not so good or gen- 
érous a patron apparently, for he 
had the meanness to offer to pay 
the same artist for a small picture 
representing a battle of the Persians 
on which there were one hundred 
figures, only at the rate of 10 ming, 
or a little over £40, for each figure 
—which would only make about 
£4000 for the picture. 

Belton. 1 suppose the picture was 
small and the figures overlapping 
and hiding each other, as in any 
representation of such a_ subject 
they must. So that really the price 


does not strike me as being small. 


Mallett. It was very small for 
the period, but Mnason was a sharp 
dealer. He only gave Asclepiodorus 
300 minze or about £1250 apiece for 
twelve figures by him, representing 
the twelve gods; and Theomnestus 
he seems to have treated still worse, 
for he only offered him 100 mina, 
or about £400, for any picture he 
would paint of a hero. 

Belton. When wholesale orders 
are given like these one cannot ex- 
pect such high prices. Besides, i 
is plain that these were mere deco- 
rative pictures of effect, each of a 
single figure. We should think the 
prices very high for such works. 

Mallett. Julius Cesar was a far 
more generous patron of painting. 
He bought of Timomachus,} the 
painter of Athens, two figures, one 
representing Ajax and the other 
Medea, which he placed in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix, for 
which he paid 80 Attic talents, or 
£20,000. This is a handsome sum 
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when one thinks that each pic- 
ture only represented a single fig- 


ure. 

Belton. Who would have suppos- 
ed the great first Caesar was such a 
lover and patron of art? We never 
think of him in this relation, but 
rather as the great soldier and states- 
man. 

Mallett. Allthe emperors or near- 
lv all, were devoted to art. And 
some of them, as Hadrian and Nero, 
you remember, were artists them- 
selves. Art wasa part of their edu- 
cation, as it was of every high-born 
Roman or Greek. The Fabii, “ cla- 
rissimze gentis,’ had the cognomen 
of Pictor, derived from the chief of 
the family who painted the Temple 
of Health in 450 v.c.; and this 
painting existed in the time of 
Pliny. We may also mention 
among others Cicero and Horten- 
sius, Marcus © Agrippa, Crassus, 
Titus Petronius, and more than all 
Marcus Scaurus, and Lucius, and 
Marcus Lucullus, who were all lib- 
eral patrons and lovers of art. The 
sums which were speut by the lat- 
teron works of art seem almost fab- 
ulous. 

Belton. One better understands 
how the Romans,many of whom were 
enormously rich, could spend large 
sums on art ; but what surprises me 
is to hear that the Greeks: also 
quite equalled them in the sums 
they expended on paintings and sta- 
tues. 

Mallett. They certainly do not 
seem to have fallen below them, IT 
have found my list at last, and this 
will prompt my memory,—and I 
will pick out some of the items for 
you. Apelles, | find, received 20 
talents in gold, or £5,000, for a 
portrait of Alexander wielding a 
thunderbolt, which he painted on 
the walls of the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. He was a_high- 
minded, generous man, and his 


conduct towards Protogenes, a 


fellow-painter of Rhodes, always- 

particularly pleased me, as showing 
a spirit above envy and jealousy. 

The Rhodians at first made very 
little account of Protogenes, as is 
so often the case with them who 
grow up familiarly among us. A 
painter as well as a prophet has 
often little honour in his own 
country until he is valued abroad. 

Protogenes was a striking example 
of this, In the early part of his 
career his patrons were few, and 
he was forced to set a small price 
on his works. But Apelles when 
on a visit to Rhodes went to see 
him, and was so struck by his 
pictures that he at once offered 
him 50 talents apiece, or £12,500, 
for those he had-in his studio. 

Protogenes gladly accepted it ; and 
as soon as the report spread that 
the great painter had given this 
price, the Rhodians besieged him 
to purchase them back from him. . 
But Apelles rebuked them for their 
treatment of Protogenes and _ re- 
fused to surrender them except 
at an advanced price, saying they 
were worth far more than he had 
been able to give. From that time 
forward the fortune of Protogenes 
was made. 

Belton. That was a noble act, 
which deserves to be remembered, 
and told when the jealousies of 
artisis are commented on. It gives 
one a notion of the wealth of the 
great artists too. There are very few 
of us now who could afford to do so 
generous an act, however we might 
desire to do it. 

Mallett. Polygnotus was another 
of those artist princes of Greece. 
He painted at Athens the porch call- 
ed the Poecile, refusing to receive 
any remuneration therefor. And the 
Amphictyons or Public Council 
of Greece, unwilling to be out- 
done in generosity, made him the 
guest of the state, and bestowed 
upon him his house and maintenance 
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at the public expense. Here, too, 
I find a statement which gives 
us an idea of the value attached 
to pictures by the old Greeks, 
Plutarch relates that Aratus being 
desirous to make a present to 
Ptolemy, sent him some old pic- 
tures by Melanthus and Pam- 
philus ; and in recompense for 
them Ptolemy sent in return 150 
talents, which, if they were merely 
Attic talents, amounted to some 
£37,500. 

Belton. Pray go on with your list. 

Mallett. 1am afraid I have ex- 
hausted my list of pictures the prices 
of which are stated in talents. One 
cannot say whether the talent of 
Attica or Agineta is intended when 
they are spoken of ; but as I have 
taken the lesser Attic talent, we 
may be sure that we have not 
overestimated the prices. The 
sums paid for the other pictures 
of which I have made notes are 
all stated in sesterces, Unfortu- 
nately the signs employed by the 
Romans to express sestertii or ses- 
tertia are exceedingly confusing, 
and we cannot always determine 
whether the sum given is to be 
estimated in sestertii or sestertia. 
The difference, however, is very 
great between the one and the 
other. The sestertius was 24 asses, 
and before the time of Augustus 
was of about the value of 2,1, 
pence, and afterwards of about 13 
pence; while the sestertium was, 
previous to Augustus, of about the 
value of £8, 17s., afterwards of 
£7, 16s. So far this is clear; 
but as the sign HS or IIS meant 
both sestertium and _ sestertius 
(meaning semis et tertium) if 
the number be represented by 
the Roman letters, as HLS. 
Xxv., it may mean either, and 
we are quite in the dark. We 
can only be sure when the number 
is written—as H.S. trecenti, or 
HS. trecenta—or H.S, decies. I 
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should also state that where this 
number is preceded by a numeral 
adverb ending in “ies,” the number 
must be multiplied by 100,000, 
Having premised this, I only give 
you a few more citations from my 
list. Ihave already alluded to M. 
Agrippa as a patron of art. He it 
was, you remember, who built and 
bequeathed to his countrymen the 
magnificent Thermz in the Campus 
Martius, with their splendid gar- 
dens, libraries, and porticos—one 
portion of which, the Pantheon, 
“ pride of Rome,” as Byron callsit, 
still remains. Though a man of 
enormous wealth as well as of great 
distinction, not only for his public 
services in war, but also from being 
allied to the imperial family by his 
marriage with Julia the daughter of 
Augustus (and a precious life she 
led him too), he was simple and 
severe in his tastes and in his 
habits. Still, as you see, he had 
both the power and the will to 
make munificent gifts to the people 
beyond anything known at the pre- 
sent day. And not content with 
this, he wrote an oration urging 
upon those who possessed statues, 
pictures, or works of art of any 
kind, the duty of exhibiting them 
to the public. What is to our pur- 
pose at present, however, is the fact 
recorded by Pliny, that he paid to 
the people of Cyzicus for two paint- 
ings, one representing Ajax and one 
Venus, the small sum of 1,200,000 
sesterces, which, reckoned at their 
lowest value, amounted to over 
£10,600. 

Belton. These could have been 
only single figures apparently—ideal 
portraits. By whom were they 
painted ¢ 

Mallett. Pliny does not inform us. 
Tiad they been by one of the most 
celebrated artists, he would proba- 
bly have given his name. But 
this is mere conjecture, 

Belton, Well, go on. 
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Mallett, What gives more probabil- 
ity to the conjecture that these pic- 
tures were not by any very eminent 
artist, is the value attached to one 
picture by Aristides, This picture, 
representing Father Bacchus, was 
brought from Greece by Lucius 
Mummius, among the spoils of 
victory, and he made a contract for 
the sale of it with Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, for the bagatelle of 6000 
sestertia — “ vi, mil sestertium ;” 
but he afterwards, to the great re- 
gret of Attalus, revoked the sale, on 
the ground that the price was too 
small. 

Belton. Six thousand sestertia ! 
That would be about £52,500 of 
our money. 

Maliett. Yes. There is no mis- 
take here, unless Pliny made it, for 
the words are written “vi, mil ses- 
tertium.” 

Belton. That is £12,500 more 
than is asked for the altar-piece by 
Raffaelle, of which we were speak- 
ing, without taking into considera- 
tion the decrease in the value of 
money since the days of the Roman 
Empire ; but taking it at an equal 
valuation, it seems almost incredible. 
By the way, is it not of this Mum- 
mius that the story is told, that 
when be was embarking some of 
these magnificent works of which 
he robbed Greece, he obliged the 
captain of the vessel to sign an ob- 
ligation that in case any of them 
were lost or destroyed he would re- 
place them with others ? 

Mallett. The same. Poor man, 
he knew more about war than art, 
and probably supposed one picture 
or statue was as good as another, 
provided it was of the same size. 
But art had its revenge upon him ; 
not all his victories could relieve 
him from the ridicule he brought 
upon himself by this absurd con- 
tract. There was a roar of inextin- 
guishable laughter over all Rome 
when it became known. 


Belton. Have you any other in- 
stance of so large a price being 
given for a single "work of art? 

Mallett. Not for a_ picture — 
though larger prices-were given for 
statues, as you will see. Strabo, how- 
ever, tells us that when a great tribute 
was imposed upon the inhabitants 
of Cos, an offer was made to them 
to shate from it the sum of 100 
talents for the picture of Venus 
Anadyomene by Apelles; but 
whether this offer was accepted or 
not, he does not state. 

Belton. Were these Attic or 
£ginetan talents ? 

Mallett. Probably Attic—which 
would make this sum about £25,000 ; 
if they were / iginetan, they would 
be nearly £35, 000. Br at it is safer 
to consider them as Attic. 

I have but few other notes of 
pictures, and not of much conse- 
quence. We have seen that king 
Attalus lost one picture of Aristides 
on which he had set his heart 
among the spoils of Lucius Mum- 
mius; but he did get possession 
of another by this artist represent- ~ 
ing a sick man lying on his bed, 
for which he paid 100 talents. 
Candaules, too, the last Lydian king 
of the race of the Heraclidz, bought 
of the painter Bularchus his picture 
representing the battle fought by 

Candaules with the Magnetes, for 
which he paid bim its weight in gold. 
This is completely indefinite—as we 
do not know its weight; but it 
must have been considerable, as 
paintings were then made on heavy 
wooden panels. 

Belton. It would seem, at least, 
that even at this early period art was 
valued. This was, if I remember 
right, about the end of the eighth 
century before Christ—some four 
centuries before gold began to be 
coined at Athens. But, as we know 
from Herodotus, the Lydians had 
long before coined gold, and were, 
according to him, the first who did, 
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What a story it is that Herodotus 
tells of Caudaules and Gyges! 

Mallett. Candaules must have 
been an egregious ass, or he would 
have known better than to have 
exposed the charms of his wife to 
his rival ; but he had to pay for his 
folly with his life, and so the ac- 
count was squared. 

Belton. Possibly this very picture 
by Bularchus was hanging in the 
chamber of the Queen when Gyges 
looked in from the closet where 
Candaules hid him to prove his 
wife the most beautiful of women. 

Mallett. Very possible. What a 
charm there is in the Father of His- 
tory! what simple directness and 
picturesqueness! I don’t know that 
dignity has added much to history. 
The further it removes itself from 
annals, the statelier and stupider 
it becomes. 


Belton. Apropos of the very sub- 


ject we are discussing, let me recall 


to you the tradition that Herodotus, 
when an old man, read his History 
to an Athenian audience at the 
Panathenaic festival, and so en- 
chanted them that they gave him 10 
talents, or £2500, as a recompense. 
That was better than lecturing even 
in America. I doubt whether even 
Motley or Prescott would ever have 
made as much by reading their his- 
tories, admirable as they are, in the 
Athens of America. 

Mallett. Isocrates, it is said, re- 
ceived a sum equivalent to about 
£3875 for one oration; and Virgil, 
for his famous lines on Marcellus, 
was rewarded by a gift of about 
£1700; and according to Suetonius, 
Tiberius presented to Asellius Sab- 
inus 400,000 sesterces (about £3540) 
for a dialogue he wrote between a 
mushroom, a cabbage, an oyster, and 
a thrush, in which they disputed 
among themselves. But to go back 
to our pictures, I have only two 
more on my list. They are of little 
consequence, but here they are. 
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Hortensius the orator—whom Cicero 
admired,whom Roscius imitated, and 
whose memory was so remarkable 
that he is said to have been able, in 
coming out of a saleroom, to repeat 
backward the auction- Settee also 
a lover of pictures; and, for a paint- 
ing of the Argonaute by Cydias, he 
paid 144, 000° sestertii or sestertia, 
as you choose, for which he con- 
structed a shrine at Tusculum, and, 
I have no doubt, discussed its merits 
there with Cicero. 

Belton. It is pleasant to think of 
these great men of the past walking 
through their libraries and porticos 


,and talking of art and literature and 


politics, and descanting upon each 
other’s statues and pictures; and | 
am glad to know even one picture 
in the house of Hortensius. It 
makes him more real to me, I wish 
I knew what others he had. 
Mailett, Many, 1 doubt not, and 
very valuable ones, for he was a man 
of great wealth as well as great taste 
and culture. Among other works of 
art he had a sphinx of Corinthian 
brass, which he obtained from Verres, 
and referring to which Cicero made 
a statement which Pliny has thought 
worthy of repeating. Hortensius, in 
arguing with him, said warmly, “I 


‘do not understand enigmas.” But 


you should,” returned Cicero, “ for 
you keep a sphinx at home.” This 
was what the Romans perhaps con- 
sidered witty. I have only one 
more picture to speak of, and then 
we will turn to the statues, and this 
was a picture of Archigallus, paint- 
ed by Parhasius, and estimated at 
60,000 sestertia, which the Emperor 
Tiberius owned, and kept constantly 
in his bedechamber. And now that 
I speak of it, there was still one 
other picture, by Parhasius, which 
was offered by testament ‘of the 
Roman knight to whom it belonged 
to the Emperor Tiberius—he having 
the option to receive it, or take in 
its place a million sesterces. The 
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subject was an abominable one, but 
Tiberius chose the picture and kept 
it in his bedchamber. If you are 
anxious as to the subject, you will 
find it described in the pages of 
Suetonius, in his life of the Em- 
eror. 

Belton. I know what the tastes 
of Tiberius were, and I can imagine 
the subject. But let us now have 
the statues. 

Mallett. Very well; 1 will begin 
with the colossal statues. The fam- 
ous Colossus at Rhodes, which was 
made of bronze and was 70 cubits— 
or about 105 feet—in height, was 12 
years in making, is said to have cost 
only 300 talents—or about £75,000 
if we reckon the Attic talent, or 
£102,000 if we reckon the other 
talent, and probably the latter talent 
is to be reckoned in this case. At 
all events, the so-called Colossus of 
the Sun in the Capitol, which was 
a bronze figure of Apollo, only 30 
eubits—or 45 feet English—high, 
brought by Marcus Lucullus from 


Apollonia, in Pontus, cost 500 
talents, which, if reckoned even 
as Attic talents, would be over 


£125,000; and it would hardly be 
probable that the Colossus at Rhodes, 
which was twice its height, could 
have been executed for so much 
less. But this is a trifle compared 
to the price paid for a colossal statue 
of Mercury, made for the city of 
the Averni in Gaul, by Zenodorus. 
On this work he was engaged for 
ten years, and the cost of it was 
£335,000. 

Belton, What did the gold and 
ivory Athena of Phidias in the Par- 
thenon, or his Zeus at Olympia, cost ? 
These will give us some rule to 
reckon by, perhaps. 

Mallett. [am not aware that the 
whole cost of these statues is stated 
by any ancient author. The gold 
employed on the movable drapery 
alone of the Athena was over forty 
talents in weight of unalloyed gold 
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actness in such matters is. above 
suspicion. This would be equiva- 
lent to some £116,00Qin coin ; while 
a single lock on the head of the 
Zeus at Olympia weighed six 
mine, or about the value of nearly 
£5000. 

For the famous statue of the 
Diadumenos, which was a _ bronze 
figure of life-size representing a 
youth tying a fillet round his head, 
Polycleitus received 100 talents, or 
about £25,000. 

Belton. This was called | the 
Canon, was it not, from its extreme 


Z 


perfection and proportion ? 

Mallet. No; it was another figure 
by Polycleitus called the Doryphoros 
or spear-bearer to which that epithet 
was given—not because it was a 
anon in itself, but because it em- 
bodied practically the canon or rule 
of proportion established by Poly- 
cleitus, and set forth in a treatise 
he wrote on Proportion, which un- 
fortunately is lost. 

Belton. Have we no record of 
it ? 

Mallett. Vitruvius gives us empi- 
rically some of the measurements, but 
even In these he is in some cases man- 
ifestly incorrect. Of the principles 
of proportion upon which the system 
of Polycleitus was founded he ap- 
parently was ignorant; and as pro- 
bably the book as well as the statue 
had disappeared before his day, 
his system only remained as a 
tradition. I think that there is 
little doubt that this system was 
founded upon certain mathematical 
relations of numbers, as well as 
upon a geometrical basis, of which 
the numbers three, four, eight, and 
twelve, as well as the triangle, 
square, and circle, made an essential 
part. But this is too intricate, and 
would require too much time to ex- 
plain here, even supposing you were 
interested in the matter. We 
should rather keep to our subject. 
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If I should begin to talk about pro- 
portions, you would soon wish I 
were in Jericho. 

Belton. Well, for the present let 
us go on with the statues. 

Mallett. You remember the fourth 
oration that Cicero fulminated 
against Verres ? 

Belton. | remember the oration ; 
but, if lam not mistaken, it was never 
delivered, It was only prepared for 
delivery. One passage always par- 
ticularly amused me, as showing the 
deliberate artifice with which Cicero 
prepared his public orations, so as 
to givé them an off-hand air of im- 
provisation. He is speaking of 
certain work of a distinguished 
artist as well-known to him as 
Scipio; but he pretends to forget 
his name, aud appeals to his audi- 
ence to prompt him: after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he recalls it, as if 
it had suddenly come to his memory. 
I forget the exact words, and I have 


not his oration, but you will find it 
there. It is something like this: 


Erant enea preterea duo signa. 
Canephorx ips vocabantur ; sed 
earum artificem—quem? Quem- 
nam ? Recte admones—Polycletum 
esse dicebant. 

Mallett. The old humbug! I sup- 
pose there never was a more artificial 
writer. Even his letters are com- 
positions prepared evidently for the 
public eye—stiff, formal, self-con- 
scious, and a little pedatttic, How 
different, for example, from those of 
Fronto and Marcus Aurelius! It 
seems to me that these are the most 
natural of all the ancient letters 
that have come down to us. Some 
of them have pretty little phrases of 
common life and turns of expression 
that are charming, and particularly 
here or there where the children 
are spoken of with diminutives of 
affection, and their doings are 
recounted. For instance, where 
Fronto says: “ Vidi pullulos tuos, 
quod quidem libertissime in vita 
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mea viderim, cum simili facie tibi ut 
nibil sit hoc simile, similius. .. , 
Panem alter tenebat bene candidum, 
ut puer regius; alter autem cibar- 
ium, plane ut patre philosopho prog. 
natus, Deos quaeso - sit salvus 
sator, salva sint sata salva seges 
sit, quae tam similes procreat. Nam 
etiam voculas quoque eorum audiyi 
tam dulcis, tam venustas, ut ora- 
tionis tux lepidum illum et liqui- 
dum sonum nescio quo pacto' in 
utriusque pipulo adgnoscerem.” 
Belton. Charming ! and to think 
that these little chicks (pulluli) 
there were Commodus and An- 
toninus! But perhaps little An- 
toninus, who died when four years 
old, might really have grown up 
like his father. But do you remem- 
ber that remarkable letter of Fronto 
on the death of his nephew—De 
nepote amisso—so full of that deep 
intensity of feeling which we are 
accustomed to think averse from all 
the old Roman habits of thought ! 
He is overwhelmed with grief, and 
expresses it with great vehemence 
and passion. I commend it to you 
if you do not know it. 
Malleti. Ti is icle to think they 
did not suffer just as we do. from 
the loss of friends, however they 
might deem it fit to assume a stoical 
air of indifference. I do not believe 
they did assume this air—in private 
life. But to “ resume ”—as Byron 
has it—or we shall never get 
through our list. The Cupid origi- 
nally made for the people of Parium 
by Praxiteles, afterwards came into 
the possession of Heius, a rich 
Sicilian, who was forced to. yield it 
to Verres for the ridiculously small 
price of H.S. M.D.C. Cicero founds 
on this fact the argument that such 
a price could only have been the 
result of violence on the part of 
Verres and fear on the part of 
Heius—and says: “ Have we not 
seen a small bronze statue sold at 
auction for 120,000 sesterces ILS. 
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0.XX millibus? and if I desired to 
mention those who have paid an 
equal ard even a larger price than 
this, could I not do so?” How 
then, he goes on to argue, is it 
ossible to suppose that for this 
contemptible price Heius would 
willingly, and without threats of 
violence in case of his refusal, have 
surrendered this statue to Verres 
for 1600 sesterces, when a small 
brass statue at auction constantly 
brings as much as 120,000 ? 

Belton. Even this was a small price 
apparently : 120,000 sesterces (sup- 
posing he meant the sestertius) are 
only about £1063, which seems like 
nothing compared to the prices you 
have stated. 

Mallett. So it wouldseem ; but you 
must remember that Cicero is speak- 
ing of a small bronze, and not of a 
life-sized figure, and his argument is, 
that if a small statue like this, even 
at auction, would bring £1063— 
made by no great artist—it is im- 
possible to believe that Heius would 
have sold a statue by Praxiteles 
for the price of some £13, unless 
he was forced by violence to do so. 
After all, is there any small modern 
bronze which would bring anything 
like such a price as £1063? Yet, 
as you say, even that seems a small 
price when we know that Lucullus 
contracted to give the modeller 
Areesilaus—though he died before 
he could finish it—for a statue of 
Felicity in plaster, only the sum of 
60,000 sesterces, or half that price ; 
and Octavius, a Roman knight, gave 
the same artist for a design or copy 
of a cratera (or mixing bowl) in the 
same material, ro less than a talent, 
or £250. 

Belton. It would seem, then, that 
they used plaster at this period for 
modelling. Did they know any- 
thing about casting in plaster ? 

Mallett. It is generally supposed 
that they did; but this opinion is 
founded almost solely on a passage 


in Pliny, which has, in my opinion, 


‘been quite misinterpreted, and means 


nothing of the kind. Had they 
known how to cast~in plaster we 
should have had casts and moulds. 
Much frailer objects have been 
preserved to us. But besides, had 
this art been possessed by them, 
we should certainly have had 
repliche identical in form and 
size of all their great works, and 
there is not an_ identical copy 
of a single one. As far as we know, 
the famous Venuses of Praxiteles 
were each unique, as were all the 
great or indeed small ancient statues. 
The repetitions in every case are 
variations. 

Belton. The argument seems con- 
clusive, 

Mallett. The value set upon these 
works of Praxiteles seems almost 
incredible. King Nicomedes offered 
the inhabitants of Cnidus, that if 
they would sell him their famous 
Venus by this artist, he would pay 
all their public debt, which was 
enormous—“ quod erat ingens ”— 
says Pliny; but they rather chose to 
suffer anything than to part with 
this rare and exquisite work. “ Nor 
was it without good cause,” says 
Pliny, “that they showed them- 
selves sé resolute in their refusal, 
for this statue of Praxiteles ennobled 
Cnidus.” There in her temple 
stood the marble divinity, and 
strangers flocked from every quarter 
of the earth to gaze at her, and do 
her reverence. 

We also get an idea of the value 
placed on works of art from the 
extraordinary care which was taken 
for their preservation. For in- 
stance, those who had charge of the 
brazen dog in the temple of Juno, 
which was celebrated for its admir- 
able workmanship and fidelity to 
nature, were made responsible for 
its safety with their lives: and the 
same rule obtained in regard to the 
statues in the Septa, by unknown 
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artists, representing Pan, Chiron, 

Achilles, and Olympus, 

If we turn from the statues—and 
I have now gone through with my 
list of them—to the other objects of 
luxury and art, we find the ancient 
Romans equally if not more extra- 
vagant. For a single dish of pot- 
tery the tragic actor Asophus paid 
a hundred thousand sesterces, or 
nearly £900; and the Emperor 
Viteliius ordered a dish to be made 
for him, for which a furnace was 
erected in the fields outside the city, 
for a million sesterces, or £9000. 

Belton. Nine thousand pounds 
for a single dish of pottery by a 
Roman artist! This exceeds be- 
lief. 

Mallett. It is an accredited fact, 
and is reported by Pliny. Murrhine 
cups were a special luxury, on which 
they spent large sums. Murrhine 
was a species of opaline stone, varie- 
gated with delicate colours, some- 
what apparently between an opal 
and feldspar, exceedingly rare, and 
commanding large prices. One of 
these cups, holding less than three 
pints, was sold for 70,000 sesterces, 
or more than £700. For another, 
Titus Petronius gave »300,000 ses- 
terces, or £2700; and Nero having 
set his eye on this, Petronitts, who 
hated the Emperor, dashed it to 
fragments in order to prevent bim 
from getting possession of it. Nero 
himself, however, surpassed them 
all, for he had a Murrhine cup for 
which he paid the prodigious sum 
of a million sesterces, 

Belton, I suppose there were no 
boundaries to the extravagance of 
this madman. What did he not 
do that was wild and wicked ? 

Mallett. He was perhaps a little 
more extravagant than the rest, but 
not so very much. Almost any of 
them would crush a province to 
possess a cup. You think this 
price he paid for this Murrhine cup 
extravagant; what do you think 
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of his paying £32,291, 13s. 4d. for 

a carpet ? 

Belton. I say with Mantalini, 

“ Dem the 4d.!” What a price! 

Mallett. That isa mere bagatelle, 

Suetonius tells us that the grave 
Julius Cesar gave fora single pearl 
sexagies sestertium—600,000  ses- 
tercees—£5400, Alexander, accord- 
ing to Pliny, gave sixteen talents 
for his famous Bucephalus ; and— 
open your eyes—Tacitus informs 
us that Nero gave away in pre- 
sents to his friends “bis et vicies 
millies sestertium,” which is about 
19} millions sterling. 

Belton. Youtake my breath away! 
On the whole, I think better of 
Nero than I ever did before. A 
man or an emperor who gives away 
presents to that amount, must at 
least have been gencrous, 

Mallett. There can be no doubt that 
he was generous, and, when the good 
fit was on him, amusing and _spi- 
rited. What the patricians hated 
him for was not so much his crimes 
or his wild extravagances, as_be- 
cause he prided himself on 
being an artist, and acted on the 
stage, and drove in the public races, 
sang and danced in the theatre, 
fought in the arena, which they 
thought disgraced his own position 
as emperor and lowered their dig- 
nity. They little cared how much 
money he spent, and scarcely how 
many crimes he committed. There 
was always a ready excuse to be 
found for these—crime was too 
common to be peculiar, extrava- 
gance was universal, Even Seneca, 
with all his philosophy and moral 
sentences, more than apologised for 
Nero’s crimes—he defended them; 
nay, he defended the very worst 
of them, the murder of his mother 
— if he did not even go farther and 
abet it, as seems most probable. As 
for his lavishness of expenditure, 
that was nothing. The very man 
they placed on his seat, after the 
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brief interval of Galba, was his boon 
companion in vice and luxury, 
Otho, when he came to the purple, 
himself owed £1,602,000. Besides, 
it was this very lavishness that ren- 
dered him popular with the Roman 
people. He won, at all events, their 
affections. In fact, he had more 
sympathies with them than with 
the higher classes. It is curious 
that with all his love of athletic 
sports, of fighting and driving, 
and the excitement of the arena, 
he was really a coward, and most 
of his crimes seem to have been 
prompted by fear of those by 
whom he was surrounded. He was 
mortally afraid of his mother, and 
he had every reason to be. She 
wished to be the head power of the 
state, and to use him as a puppet. 
With twice the ability, twice the 
courage, and twice the will of her 
son, she was always in his way. 
She menaced, flattered, and harassed 


him by turns, and at the last it 
would seem that fear of her drove 
him to compass her death. His 
was a strange combination of con- 


tradictory qualities. Generosity, 
cruelty, fear, recklessness, love of 
poetry, art, music, and all the 
esthetic pursuits, together with a 
coarseness of feeling, a violence of 
passion, a hardness of heart, and a 
savage thirst for blood, which was, 
even at that time, amazing. No 
one could count on him a moment. 
He was as variable in his moods as 
a feather to the wind. Sullen and 
moody, gay and volatile, timorous 
and cruel, superstitious and defiant 
by turns, he was at once a terror 
and a delight to his friends. 

Belton. In a word, he was half 
mad. How strange it is that in all his 
early youth he should have been so 
tractable, even tender-hearted, and 
then suddenly should have changed 
to such violence and wickedness! 
The first sentence of death that was 
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put before him he shrank from 
signing, saying he wished he kuew 
not how to write. He found no 
such difficulty in after-days. The 
tremendous power he wielded, the 
complete immunity from punish- 
ment he enjoyed, seems to have 
turned his head. After all, his 
father’s sneer at his birth was justi- 
fied by his life. “ What,” he said 
to Agrippina, “can be born from 
us but a monster?” 

Mallett. One should always re 
member in considering Nero, that in 
history his crimes are as it were seen 
in perspective; and though really 
separated by considerable intervals, 
they there appear crowded together 
and almost in one mass, Like 
pillars seen at a distance along a 
level road, they appear close to each 
other, though there really may be 
long spaces between them.  Be- 
sides, they are so colossal in them- 
selves that they become to us the 
main features of his life, and dwarf 
everything else. To those who 
stood abreast of them, living along 
with them, they did not produce 
this effect. There were salient 
points occurring now and then, but 
diminished in effect by the daily 
flatness of common occurrences, and 
obscured by means of _ smaller 
events. His murders were nine days’ 
wonders, and in the intervals he oceu- 
pied the minds of men with games 
and largesses, panem et circenses, 
and banquets, and pomp, and cere- 
monies, and thus drew them away 
from the contemplation of his gross 
and occasional crimes by constant 
and enticing interests, otherwise 
it would have been impossible 
even for them to tolerate him. He 
looks to us as if his life were one 
mass of horrors—to them these 
horrors were occasional. 

Belton, Besides, we unconsciously 
judge his life by our own, and his 
actions by those which would be 
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possible at the present day, without 
taking into account the difference 
of habits, and principles, and ideas. 
His worst crime, depend upon it, 
had not the same aspect to them as 
to us. 

Mallett. He is a very interesting 
study, if one only had the time to 
give to him. But now let us con- 
sider him only on the side of ex- 
travagance. Think of his having 
expended in about 14 years, in 
presents only, the enormous sum 
of 194 millions sterling. 

Belton, Let me see—if the Queen 
of England had given away, for the 
37 years of her reign, the entire 
sum appointed to her by the State, 
she would have expended only 
about two-thirds of thissum, Have 
you any other items of the extrava- 
gance of these Romans, or of their 
fortunes ? 

Mallett. Yes, I have noted down 
a number of items showing how 
far behind them we are, for all we 
think we are extravagant in modern 
times. Who does not scold, for 
instance, at the money women lay 
out now upon their dresses !—but 
what shall we say of Lollia Pau- 
lina, the rival of Agrippioa, whose 
dresses alone were vaiued at 
£332,916? 

Belton. Impossible! That must 
have included at least her jewels. 

Mallett. No—not at all. Ah! 
you don’t believe it? Listen, then, 
to what Pliny says—“I have seen 
Lollia (happy Pliny !—he saw her) 
on an occasion of no special solem- 
nity, but at a plain citizen’s bridal 
supper, all covered with pearls 
and emeralds, her hair and head- 
dress, ears, neck, and fingers, worth 
as much as 40 million sesterces”— 
(that is, £312,500 worth of jewels 
on her person at a plain citizen’s 
supper). “Such was the style in 
which she came to witness the act 
of marriage. Nor were these love- 
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tokens of a princely prodigal. They 
were the treasures of her grandsire, 
ainassed from the spoil of provinces, 
Such was the end of all this rapine, 
Lollius suffered disgrace, and_per- 


_ished by his own hand, that his 


granddaughter might blaze by lamp- 
light in the splendour of 40 mil 
lions.” 

Belton. Well, her own end was 
even worse. Poor Lollia! She made 
a narrow miss of being empress; 
but Agrippina was too wily, and won 
the game. All her beauty, all her 
splendour of dress, and her luxury, 
and her wit, availed her little against 
her cruel rival, She perished mis- 
erably at last by violence, and in 
exile. I know no more revolting 
story than that which is related by 
Dion of Agrippina, who, after she 
had put Lollia to death, commanded 
the centurion to bring her the head 
of her rival; and she, to make 
sure that the ghastly face was really 
that of the beautiful woman whose 
life she had ruined, pushed up her 
dead lips to verify her by her teeth. 

Mallett. Ghastly! By the way, 
there is one book that I should like 
of all others to read—the memoirs 
which Agrippina is said to have 
written of her own life. What re- 
velations it would make! what an 
insight it would give us into the 
interior life of Rome! 

Belton. Did she ever write such 
a book? 

Malictt. So it is said ; but unfor- 
tunately it is lost, and so are these 
last books of Tacitus, which would 
have given us the end of Nero. It 
would have made a companion to 
his ‘ Tiberius,’ 

Belton. What a picture he would 
have made of that! Not that I 
think his picture of Tiberius, power- 
ful as it is, has any justification in 
fact. Tacitus studiously maligned 
Tiberius, and there would seem to be 
no warrant for this savage portrait. 
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Tacitus was a partisan, and full of 
prejudice, and all his statements 
must be taken with considerable 
abatement. His account of the 
death of Nero is certainly a great 
loss. Still, Suctonius has given us 
an account so picturesque, so evi- 
dently true in all its details of these 
last terrible days of Nero, that for 
myself I doubt if Tacitus would 
have made it more real to me.. He 
would have written it better; but 
the detail as told by Suetonius could 
not be improved. 

Mallett, Nero seems truly to have 
loved Poppzea, and no wonder, if it 
were possible for him to love any- 
body. She must have been a great 
beauty, and have possessed besides 
a peculiar charm of attraction. Her 
manners, it is admitted, despite the 
licentiousness of her life, were modest 
and gentle, and her wit was cele- 
brated. ‘To her might be applied 
that amusing statement of our 
American friend, who said of some 
one—after praising her beauty, and 
grace, and wit : “ My dear fellow, she 
has only one defect—she has no 
kind of principle.” Her luxury was 
at least equal to that of Lollia ; and 
when she travelled, she carried with 
her 500 she-asses, so that she might 
have her bath of milk every morn- 
ing. Whvnot? She could afford it. 

Belton. Do you know the so-called 
Clytie of the British Museum ? 

Mallett, Yes; and why is it sup- 
posed to represent ‘ lytie ¢ 

Belton. Because there are the 
leaves of the sunflower around the 
bust; and the myth is that she 
was enamoured of Apollo, and was 
changed into the heliotrope, or sun- 
flower. 

Mallett. But why in this con- 
nection did you ask if I knew the 
bust ? ' 

Belton. Because I believe it is the 
portrait of Poppa. It is plainly 
not an ideal bust, but a portrait; 


and even if it represent Clytie, it is 
u portrait of some rea] person in that 
character. It has none of the feat- 
ures, characteristics, or methods of 
treatment adopted by the ancients 
in their ideal heads, and it has a 
peculiar individuality of feature and 
expression. The workmanship is not 
Greek, but Roman, and belongs to 
the period of Nero, or thereabouts. 
It strongly resembles in geueral char- 
acter the portraits of Poppza on 
the coins, and particularly a gem re- 
presenting her, in the possession of 
the Earl of Exeter. In all of them 
the eyes are deep set, the orbit. 
large, the chin full but slightly 
retreating, and the whole contour of 
the face similar. The forehead of the 
bust is low, as hers was; the hair is 
worn in the Roman fashion of her 
time, and richly curls and waves, as 
did heramber locks. The air of the 
head, modestly inclined and full of 
sentiment, answers to the character- 
and manner attributed to her by 
the ancient writers, who say that 
she affected at least a retiring and 
modest demeanour. ‘The leaves of 
the sunflower only indicate an 
apotheosis of the person represent- 
ed, and this would properly belong 
to Poppa; for Nero, distracted by 
her death, which he had brought 
about himself in a moment of violent 
passion, ordered that she should be 
enrolled among the gods, and him- 
self wrote‘ her funeral eulogy, and 
presided at her apotheosis. If 
the leaves be those of the sun- 
flower, as we call the heliotrope— 
which is not certain—there is also 
in this a peculiar appropriateness to 
Poppa; for Nero called himself 
the son of Apollo, from whom he 
received his golden locks: and as. 
Poppxa loved him, died by his 
hands, and had herself the same 
golden amber hair, they might as fitly 
surround her bust as Clytie’s. These 
among others are my reasons for 
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supposing this bust to be the por- 
trait of Poppzea. 

Mailett, They certainly have a 
great deal of weight. Has this ever 
been suggested ? 

Belton. Not that I am aware of. 
But. it is getting late, and you are 
not at the end of your notes, I see; 

ray let me have the rest. 

Mallett. 1 have only a few items 
more, and they chiefly refer to houses 
and real estates, which will indicate 
what were the probable fortunes of 
some of the Romans of position. 
Marcus Gabius Apicius, one of the 
three notorious gluttons, all of 
whom bore the same surname, after 
squandering a fortune on the plea- 
sures of the table, left behind him 
in real estate over £807,000, so 
that had he lived he might have 
gone on eating for a considerable 
time longer. Marcus Licinius Cras- 
sus, who fought with Sulla against 
Marius in the Civil War, and who 
was so avid of money that nothing 
would satisfy his greed, was also 
as liberal in the dispensing of it. 
‘When he was Consul with Pompey, 
for instance, he gave a public ban- 
‘quet to the people at which 10,000 
tables were spread. He had im- 
mense numbers of slaves, to whom 
he gave a good education and train- 
ed them to various arts, exploited to 
his own benefit their labours, in 
working his silver-mines, cultivating 
his farms, and practising numer- 
ous trades, His wealth must have 
been, according to all accounts, im- 
mense; but his real estate on his 
death was only valued at about 
£1,614,583, showing that the great- 
er portion of his fortune was not in 
Jand. 

Belton. Poor Crassus! After all 
his victories -and all his fortunes he 
met with a sadend. Defeat, if I re- 
member right, overtook him some- 
where in Mesopotamia—that sooth- 
‘ing and religious ward—in an 
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encounter with the Parthians; and 
Orodes, the Parthian king, after 
cutting off his head, poured molten 
gold into his mouth, saying, “ Sate 
thyself now with the metal of which 
in thy life thou wast so greedy,” 
This was mere wantonness of waste, 
I think I do not admire Orodes, 
Mallett. Then there was Pallas, 
the curled darling and lover of Agrip- 
pina, who was enormously rich, and 
to whom Juvenal alludes as a type of 
wealthy men in the line, “ Ego pos- 
sideo plus Pallanto et Licinio.” He 
left a handsome estate in land—I 
speak only of land now—of some 
£2,921,875. Then there was Seneca 
the philosopher and moralist, who 
always preached the virtues of po- 
verty and self-denial, and professed 
the virtues of Stoicism, who left 
about the same amount, given to him 
in great part, I suppose, by Nero; 
and Lentulus, whose real estate 
amounted to about £3,229,166; 
and Isodoros, who disposed by will 
of 416 slaves, 3660 yoke of oxen, 
and 257,000 other cattle. These 
were all fairly well off, one might 
say ; but apparently Marcus Scaurus 
was superior to them all in wealth. 
His luxury and extravagance were 
amazing. One may judge of his 
wealth by a single fact. He at one 
time erected a temporary theatre for 
the people, which was only in use for 
a month. This theatre was of three 
storeys, supported on 360 columns. 
The first and principal storey was of 
marble; the second of glass, an un- 
heard-of luxury in those days; and 
the third of gilded wood. The 
lowest columns were 38 feet in 
height, and between them were 
placed no less than 8000 _ brass 
statues. Please to think of this for 
a moment: Here was a_ private 
man who could place 3000 brass 
statues of his own in a temporary 
theatre, and from the height of 
the columns these statues must 
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have been colossal or at least heroic 
in size, or they would have pro- 
duced no effect. But to go on with 


the theatre. The area afforded ac- 


commodation for 80,000 spectators 
—nearly as many as the Colosseum ; 
and the interior fittings, consisting 
of attalic vestments enwoven with 
gold tissues, and the embroideries, 


pictures, and stage properties, were 
of the most character. 
When the theatre was abandoned, 
as it was in a month, such portions 
of the fittings and paraphernalia 
and ornament, &c., as were not re- 
quired by him for his daily enjoy- 
ment in Rome, were carried to his 
villa in Tuseulum. Shortly after- 
wards his servants burnt this villa 
out of revenge for some injury, and 
his loss by this fire was estimated at 
no less than 300 millions of sesterces, 
or about £2,656,250. You may 
imagine, therefore, what his total 


vyoroveous 


fortune amounted to. 

Belton. A\l I have to say is, that 
if they possessed such fortunes as 
these, I only wonder they did not 
pay a little more for pictures and 
statues. I begin to think that 
£20,000 for a statue has a character 
of meanness about it. I wonder 
they were not ashamed to offer such 


ridiculously small] prices. But one 
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question more: What has become 
of all this gold ? 

Mallett. What becomes of pins? 
Where do the millions upon millions 
go that are manufactured every yéar? 
Where the gold went, in all proba- 
bility. Still, I cannot but think 
that great quantities of gold still re- 
main deposited in secret hiding- 
places under ground—some of which 
chance may yet discover to us, It 
seems impossible that it can utterly 
have disappeared. 

Belton. And the pearls, emer- 
alds, diamonds, and all the precious 
stones: where are they? Where are 
Lollia’s forty millions? Where is 
Julius Ceesar’s pearl ? 

Mallett. Echo is the only author- 
ity on this question—and cries 
Where ? 

Belton. Where are all these 
splendid statues of antiquity to 
whose care men were pledged with 
their lives? They have perished or 
disappeared as a stone in the sea, 
and no one knows when, how, or 
where. Is it not possible that many 
of them still remain—buried out of 
sight—hidden in the earth ? 

Mallett. I have little doubt of it, 
but the difficulty is to know where. 

Belton, Let us go and find them. 

Mallett. Andiam. 
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ALMost every one longs, and 
many hope, to see the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir. Probably no 
region of the earth is so well known 
to the eye of imagination, or so 
readily suggests the idea of a terres- 
trial Paradise. So far from having 
been disappointed with the reality, 
or having experienced any cause for 
wishing that I had left- Kashmir 
unvisited, I can most sincerely say 
that the beautiful reality excels the 
somewhat vague poetic vision which 
has been associated with the name. 
But Kashmir is rather a difficult 
country to get at, especially when 
you come down upon it from be- 
hind, by way of Zanskar and Sfra. 
According to tradition, it was for- 
merly the Garden of Eden; and one 
is very well disposed to accept that 
theory when trying to get into it 
from the north or north-west. Most 
people go up to it from the plains of 
India by one of the four authorised 
routes; but I have a habit of getting 
into places by some guite unusual 
way, and did so in this instance. 

From Sari to Kartse and Sank4, 
a day’s journey, the road was not 
bad, except at one place, where I 
had to ride high up the mountaius 
in order to find a path possible for 
ponies, and at another where the 
path was so narrow, running ath- 
wart precipices and nearly precipi- 
tous slopes of shingle, that a man 
whom | met leading his pony along 
it, had to take his steed back for 
more than a mile before the two 
ponies could pass each other. At 
Sanka there was a fine grove of trees 
for a camping-ground, giving pro- 
mise of a more genial clime, though 
there was snow lying under thie 


trees; and the way from Sankfi to 
Omba, up the valley of the Nakpo 
Chu, was tolerably easy; but after 
leaving Omba I did come upon some 


places which were “a little difficult 


to get over.” Unfortunately I had 
no proper map of that part of the 
country; and, starting early from 
Sankf, we reached the mountain 
village of Omba at half-past ten in 
the morning. That seemed rather 
a short day’s journey, so I asked 
one of the coolies, who spoke a lit- 
tle Hindfsthani, how far it was 
from Omba to Dras, and he said it 
was the same distance as we had 
come from Sanka to Omba, and 
farther illustrated his meaning by 
grasping my alpenstock by the mid- 
dle, and indicating the two halfs of 
it as illustrations of the equal length 
of the two distances, When [I af- 
terwards reproached this man for 
the difficulty into which he had led 
us, he answered, with true Kash- 
mirian effrontery, that he had said 
nothing of the kind; that it was a 
Draswallah, a fellow from Dras, 
who, he alleged, had passed at the 
time, that had said so. But no one 
objected to our going on, and all 
the bigarries showed a_ remark- 
able alacrity in starting. What in 
earth their motive was I cannot say 
positively. Perhaps they realiy 
wished to get on to Dras that day, 
from fear of being cut off from their 
homes by a fall of snow; but it is 
more probable that they were afraid 
of going there, and proposed to give 
me the slip among the mountains; 
for about this time the envoy of 
the Yarkand ruler was expected to 
be coming up the Dras valley, on 
his return from a visit to Constan- 
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tinople, and immense numbers of 
Kashmir coolies were being impress- 
ed in order to take his European 
purchases up to Leh. At all events 
there must have been some secret 
motive for their hurrying me into 
the injurious task of undertaking i in 
one day what ought properly to 
have been a three days’ journey. 
I was ignorant of the fact when 
among those mountains; but find 
now, that in 1822, Moorcroft 
went over the same road, and he 
took three days to it, though it was 
July, and he started from above 
Sanka, and on the third day did 
not reach Dras, but only the ham- 
let opposite it, which I reached in 
one day frem Sankf; so it can be 
understood how tremendous was the 
day’s journey, and how great the 
mistake into which I was led. 

So we started from Omba, and 
began to ascend a hill. I do not 
say “a hill” sarcastically, because 
had I seen, soon after starting, what 
a mountain this hill was, I should 
immediately have turned back and 
camped at Omba; but, though im- 
mense mountains before us, 
they did so in such a manner as to 
make it appear likely that a low 
pass ran between them. It was not 
until we had laboured up steadily 
for about a couple of hours that the 
horrible truth began to dawn upon 
my mind that there was no pass, 
and that it was up the face of one 
of those gigantic mountains that we 
were now going by a corkserew path. 
There really appeared to be no end 
either of the path or of the moun- 
tain, and we sot involved in 
large patches of snow, though this 
was the south side of “the pass.” 
It was like going up, not to Kash- 
mir, but to heaven; and I should 
even then have returned to Omba 
but for the consideration that the 
bigarries were from Sank, and that 
it might be difficult to supply their 
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places or to get them to go on next 
day. Meanwhile they began to 
show symptoms of distress, and two 
or three attempted to leave their 
luggage and bolt. One man nearly 
effected his escape by getting leave 
to go down a little way to a snow 
rivulet to drink. Whenever he got 
there he took to his heels down the 
pass, but was cut off and forced to 
come back by one of my servants 
who had fallen behind and was 
coming up on horseback, 

However, I ignorantly thought 
that if we got to the top of this 
tremendous Omba La, or Omba 

Pass (which was as steep, and must 
have been as high, as the Kfang-ma, 
which leads from Namgea over into 

Chinese Tibet), it would be all 
right; and so I encouraged the 
bigarries to labour upwards, There 
was deep snow at the summit; and 
looking down the northern side, an 
immense shect of snow was seen 
stretching down into a desolate val- 
ley, and broken only by the track 
of a party of Baltis we met at the 
summit. One of these was crying 
bitterly, and on inquiring into the 
cause, I found he had been struck 
with snow-blindness by the reflec- 
tion of the sun. I had scarcely time 
to look around, and the dazzling 
whiteness was too much for my 
eyes, even when protected by blue 
but Moorcroft says that 


glass ; 
when he crossed it, and when there 


must have been much less snow, 
“the view from the crest presented 
a majestic line of snow - covered 
mountain-tops, very little above the 
level of the pass, extending round a 
circle of at least twenty miles ip 
diameter. The uniformity of the 
ridges was very remarkable; for 
although broken with peak and 
gorge, yet there were no single 
mountaius or mountaiu-chains that 
towered ambitiously above their 
fellows.” 
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It took us a long time to get 
down that snow-slope, and for riders 
it was rather ticklish work, On 
reaching the desolate valley. where 
there were only a few stunted bushes, 
I thought it high time to refresh the 
inner man, fancying we had only to 
go down this valley a little way to 
come upon Dras and human habita- 
tions; but I had only taken a few 
mouthfuls when I learned that it 
led nowhere, that it had no human 
habitations, and that, in order to 
reach Dras, we should have to cross 
another snowy range, possibly 
higher than the one we had just 
got over with so much difficulty. 
The effect upon me of this piece of 
information was precisely like that 
ofa hot potato. On inquiry, I found 
that the score of coolies had little 
more than a pound of flour among 
them, and that my servants were in 
almost as bad a predicament. I had 


told the latter always to be provided 
for such an emergency; but they 


excused themselves on the ground 
that they had supposed we had got 
out of the high mountains. I my- 
self could have camped with perfect 
comfort, having plenty of provisions 
and clothing ; but the bigarries had 
no sufficient means of protecting 
themselves from the cold, besides 
being destitute of provisions. The 
situation was an extremely difficult 
one, because by this time it was 
past three o’clock; the sun was 
completely shaded off the valley by 
the mountains around; an intense 
cold began to make us all shiver; 
and to attempt a snowy pass at that 
hour in the afternoon, after having 
been almost continuously travelling 
from before seven in the morning, 
was a distasteful and exceedingly 
hazardous thing to do. 

On the other hand, it occurred to 
me very forcibly that if I did camp 
there I should find in the morning 
that all the coolies had disappeared. 
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It could hardly be supposed that 
they had led me into this position 
merely for the pleasure of doing 
three days’ journey in one, or of 
themselves spending a night unpro- 
tected from the cold and with empty 
stomachs, in the Twajeh valley, 
The most rational supposition was 
that they wanted to give me the 
slip, and so I determined to proceed 
at allrisks. It was most fortunate 
I did so, because next day a tre- 
mendous snowstorm fell cver these 
mountains. If we had remained in 
this elevated valley all night, we 
certainly could not have got over to 
Dras the next day, or for several 
days, and it is almost as certain 
that we could not have got back to 
Omba. The most of the party 
must have perished; and heuce I 
really was indebted to the imaginary 
Draswallah ; though, from the ex- 
posure of that evening, I suffered 
for months, 

Bat having determined to pro- 
ceed, it was absolutely necessary 
to secure that the bearers of my 
baggage should do so likewise. 
Fortunately all my servanis were 
mounted, so I broke up our party 
into three divisions, in order that 
the coolies might more easily be 
kept in hand. I sent on my ‘most 
valuable articles in front, carried by 
coolies under charge of the violent 
Chota Khan, and a sowar, or 
trooper, who had been sent. with me 
by the Thanadar of Sira, Keep- 
ing the sharp boy Nurdass with 
me, I took the most refractory of 
the men under my own charge, and 
made Thooleyram and Silas with 
his gun look after a small section in 
the rear. My servants saw as well 
as I did the necessity for the most 
decided action, and we soon reached 
the foot of the second range. Here 
the man who had before nearly 
succeeded in running away gave 
me some trouble by making a simi- 
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lar attempt, and afterwards by lying - 
down and refusing to budge an inch 
further, so I had to show him that 


might involve worse 
1ose of going on. I 
| afraid of their run- 
ning away once | got them well 
over the summit of this infernal 
second snowy range, because from 
that point they could hardly have 
reached Omba on empty stomachs ; 
so my great anxiety was to get them 
over the brow of the range before 
dark, so long as there was light 
enough for us to keep them in hand. 
3y various kinds of encouragement 
I managed to push them up that 
lofty mountain at really an astonish- 
ing rate, considering the ground 
they had got over that day; and 
when | men flagging really 
from want of strength, [ made them 
hold on by our horses’ tails, which, 
in making an ascent, is very nearly 
as good as riding on the animal 
itself. 

The sun had disappeared, and the 
light on the snow we were crossing 
had become pale, when I got my 
party up to the summit of this great 
mountain-ridge. But instead of a 
descent to Dras, I saw before me, 
with dismay, a large valley of snow, 
athwart which ran the tracks of 
Chota Khan’s party, rising up 
into a higher mountain-range be- 
yone. It was, in fact, a sort of 
double pass we were on ; and though 
the descent between the two ridges 
was not great, yet it was sufficiently 
formidable, and the distance be- 
tween them was enough to alarm 
one in the circumstances. How 
weird that scene was in the grey 
fading light! The cold made me 
shiver to the bone; but there was 
something in the scene also to make 
one shiver, so cold-looking was it, 
so death-like. A crescent moon 
gleamed in the sky with exceeding 
brightness, and the whole disc of 


such conduct 
evils than tl 
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the moon was distinctly visible ; but 
its light was insufficient to dispel 
the darkness which seemed to be 
creeping up from the valley over 
the wastes of snow. We had quite 
sufficient light, however, to take us 
over the second summit of the pass; 
but I suffered much from the cold, 
being insufficiently clad, having had 
no expectation whatever of being up 
about 16,000 feet at such an hour. 
It-was with a feeling of great relief 
that I learned that we had now only 
to descend, and had no more snowy 
ridges to surmount on our terrible 
way to Dras. 

But how to descend? That was 
the question which immediately 
forced itself upon me. I[ was in- 
clined to stick to the pony so long 
as I did not find it upon the top of 
me; and fortunately it was a won- 
derful steed, equalled only by that 
of the Shigri valley; but by this 
time the night bad become dark, 
the crescent moon was disappearing 
behind the mountains, and there 
were long slopes of snow to be tra- 
versed. Here the pony ebsolutely 
refused to move a step without my 
allowing it to put its nose down 
close to the snow; and though, 
when it was in such an attitude on 
a steep slope, there was considerable 
difficulty in keeping on its back, I 
found it could be trusted to go down 
safely in that way; and carry me 
down it did, until we got into a 
deep and excessively dark gorge, 
where it was impossible to ride. It 
was so dark here that we could hardly 
see a step before us, and I scram- 
bled through in a manner that 
I could hardly have believed pos- 
sible. Our way lay along the bed 
of a stream full of great stones, 
over which we often fell. Then we 
would break through ice into pools 
of ice-cold water, and come to falls 
where we had to let one man down 
and descend upon his shoulders. 


ont 
got 
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The pony meanwhile followed us, 
obedient to the voice of its owner; 
and it seemed to have more power 
of finding its way than we possessed, 
for it got round descents which it 
could hardly have jumped, and 
which we could find no way of 
avoiding. 

After that frightful passage we 
came on more gentle and easy de- 
scents; but it was with intense relief 
that I saw the flames of a large fire 
of thorn-bushes which Chota Khan 
and the sowar had kindled for our 
guidance at a hamlet opposite to 
Dras, on our side of the river. We 
gladly turred our steps in that 
direction, and stayed there for the 
night, the men of the hamlet assist- 
ing in setting up my tent. It was 
past ten before I reached this place, 
so that we had been above fifteen 
hours almost continuously  travel- 
ling. The party under Silas came 
in soon ; but he himself did not turn 
up for nearly an hour, and when he 
arrived he was in a very excited 
state. After dark he got separated 
from his party, and came down that 
awful gorge in company with one 
old coolie, of whose language he un- 
derstood only the single word bali, 
or “ bear ;” and no doubt there were 
likely enough to be bears about. 
This was clearly not treatment such 
as a Bombay butler had a right to 
expect; but a little cocoa had a 
beneficial effect upon him: and 
whenever my tent was set up I 
went to sleep in spite of the wind, 
which now began to blow violently, 
accompanied by rain—and was so 
worn out that I did not rise, or 
almost awake, till one o’clock next 
day. 

‘The morning was wet and windy ; 
thick clouds covered the mountains 
which we had descended, and, as 
they lifted occasionally, I saw that 
heavy snow had fallen. In such 
weather, and being in a fatigued 


condition, it was quite sufficient to 
move from our exposed camp only 
two miles, to the Thana of Dras, 
where there was the shelter of trees 
and of walls. The Thanadar there 
spoke of the snow being forty feet 
deep in winter, though the height is 
little over 10,000 feet, and he seem- 
eda highly respectable old officer, 
His quarters are detached some way 
from the large fort where the most 
of his troops are stationed ; and Isu 
pose these latter are not much needed 
now, unless for purposes of oppres- 
sion. Drasis a dependency of Kash- 
mir, being one of the provinces which 
have been added to it by Moham.- 
medan force and Hind fraud, which 
do not fail, in the long-run, to break 
the shield of the mountaineers. This 
valley is sometimes called Himbab, 
or the “Source of Snow,”—which 
must be a very suitable name for it, 
if that prodigious story about the 
forty feet of snow be true. 

There remains, however, another 
pass to be crossed before we get into 
the valleys of even Upper Kashmir. 
A very cold and wet day’s journey 
took us up the Dras river to the 
miserable hamlet of Mataan, where, 
before getting out of my tent next 
morning, I learned that the Yarkand 
envoy could not be far off. I heard 
aloud voice crying out, Caffé ban- 
ao, cha banao—* Make coffee, make 
tea,”—followed by whack, whack, 
as the blows of a stick descended 
upon a man’s back. This turned 
out to be the Wuzeer’s Wuzeer, or 
the envoy’s avant-courier, who was 


pushing on ahead of his patron, and ° 


preparing the way. Like many 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, he was 
extremely indignant et the com- 
forts of life not being ready for 
him. I do not believe that this 
miserable hamlet of Matian could 
have turned out a cup of tea or 
coffee to save the lives of all its in- 
habitants; and it seemed to me that 
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the Wuzeer’s Wuzeer administered 
the stick to the entire population 
of that unhappy village. When I 
came out of my tent, I had a mo- 
mentary glimpse of a little man in 
something like a red dressing-gown, 
dancing furiously tound a very big 
man, and hitting him with a long 
stick ; but, on my appearance, he 
suddenly retired into his dédi. After 
that, on the six marches down to 
Srinagar, I never found myself clear 
of the retinue of the Yarkand en- 
voy: for the road down 
was covered with men carrying his 
things; and tents, guarded by Kash- 
mir soldiers, had been pitched for 
him at various places. There were 
said to be 3000 coolies employed 
in carrying up himself and the 
effects he had purchased in En- 
rope. I cannot say as to the 


whole 


exact number; but really there 
seemed to be no end of them, and 
they came from all parts of Kash- 


mir. They were to be met with at 
almost every turning, and in very 
various positions. At one moment 
I would find half-a-dozen of them 
resting to groan under the weight 
of a 24-pounder gun, wrapped in 
straw, while a sepoy of the Kash- 
mir Maharajah threatened them 
with his stick, or even with his 
sword ; half-an-hour after another 
party of them were pulling down 
walnuts from some grand old tree, 
while some grand-looking old dame 
(for the Kashmir women who sur- 
vive to old age have an aristocratic 
appearance which would attract at- 
tention’in the Courts of Europe) 
was looking on the spoliation of 
her property, or on that of her 
grandchild, now with a melancholy 
dignity, which might have become 
the tragic muse, and anon with 
shrieks and imprecations which 
might have excited the envy of a 
menad. Again, I would come 
across three or four hundred of them 
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at sundown, kneeling down at 
prayer, with their faces turned 
towards what was supposed to be 
the direction of Mecca, but which 
really was more in the direction 
of the North Pole star than of 
anything else. At another time 
a party of them would halt as I 
came by, support their burdens on 
the short poles which they car- 
ried for that purpose, and some 
Hindiésthani spokesman among 
them would say to me: “QO Pro- 
tector of the Poor !” (Gurib Parwéar 
pronounced Guripur), “ you have 
been up among these snowy moun- 
tains—shall we ever see our house- 
roofs again?” They all had the 
same story as to their monetary 
position. Each man had got five 
rupees (I do not know whether 
small chilki, Kashmir rupees, or 
British, but should fancy the for- 
mer) in order to purchase rice for 
the journey ; but their further ex- 
pectations on the subject of pay 
were of the most desponding kind, 
and the only anxiety they showed 
was, not as to how they were to get 
back again, but as to whether it 
would be at all possible for them 
ever to get back again. I must 
have missed the Yarkand envoy 
himself about Ganderbahl, a day’s 
march from Srinagar ; but shortly 
before getting to Garderban! I came 
across three of his retinue, who 
puzzled me a little. It was very 
wet and very muddy, when I sud- 
denly came across three riders in 
black European waterproofs, one of 
whom said to me—* Bones sore, 
Masht ?”? After being for months 
up in the. Himialiya, one is unac- 
customed to being accosted in a 
European language ; and the matter 
was complicated by the fact that 
my bones were sore at the time, 
and most confoundedly so, from the 
combined effect of that evening on 
the Omba-La and of a fall, Hence 
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it was that I had fairly passed the 
three curious riders before it at all 
occurred to my mind that the salu- 
tation was “ Bon soir, Monsieur.” 
They were doubtless Frenchified 
Turks, whom the envoy had brought 
from Cunstantinople ; but they had 
scarcely any ground to expect that 
their peculiar French would be re- 
cognised, on the moment, in one of 
the upper valleys of Kashmir, 

But I have not quite yet got into 
even the outskirts of the Garden of 
Eden. The Zoji La had to be 
crossed ; and though it isa very easy 
pass, and set down by the Trigono- 
metrical Survey as only 11,300 feet 
high, yet I have hear 1, and suspect, 
that a ‘mistake has been made there, 
and that nearly a thousand feet 
might have been added to it. Let 
Major Monts merie’s map be com- 
pared with the » sheets of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey on which it must 
be supposed to be based, and dis- 
crepancies will be found. The Tri- 
gonometrical Survey has achieved 
more than would allow of absolute 
accuracy in all its details ; but, con- 
sidering the means at its command, 
it has done wonders. Still, though 
the Zoji pass may be higher than it 
has been set down, yet it seems 
‘almost child’ s-plav to the traveller 
from Sanskar aoe the Omba La. 
Though it seemed to me nothing 
after what I had gone through, yet 
this pass must have a formidable 
appearance ‘to travellers coming 
upon it from below, jad: dging from 
the following description of it by 
Dr. Henderson, the ornithologist of 
the first of Sir Thomas Forsyth’s 
missions to Yarkand :— 


‘“‘The road we had ascended was 
in many places rather trying to the 
nerves, being very steep. and some- 
times consisting merely of a platform 
of brushwood attached to the face of 
the precipice. This road, owing to its 
steepness, is quite impassable for bag- 
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gage animals after a fall of snow, and 
it is then necessary to wait at Bal tal 
untilthe snow has melted, or to follow 
the stream up a very nafrow rocky 
gorge, with precipices of from 5090 to 
1000 feet on either side. This gorge, 
however, is only practicable when filled 
up by snow to about fifty feet in 
depth, as it usually early in the 
season : it is then the usual ronte ; 
and at that season, in order to avoid 
the avalanches, it is necessary to start 
at night, and get over the pass before 
sunrise. Avalanches do not fall until 
late in the day, after the sun beging 
to melt the snow.”—‘ Lahore to Yark- 
and :’ London, 1873. 


I do not think the road has been 
improved since Dr. Henderson 
passed over it ; and now that I 
think of it, 1 remember that there 
was something like the brushwood 
platforms of which he spea aks, 
The great interest of it is that it 
leads suddeniy down upon the 
beautiful wooded scenery of Kash- 
mir. After months of the sterile, 
almost treeless Tibetan provinces, 
the contrast was very striking, and 
I couid not but revel in a beauty 
and glory of the vegetation; but 
even to one who had come ven upon 
it from below the scene would have 
been very striking. There was a 
large and ‘lively encampment at the 
foot of the pass with tents prepared 
for the Yarkand envoy, and a num- 
ber of Kashmir officers and soldiers ; 
but I pushed on beyond _ that, 
and camped in solitude close to 
the Sind river, just beneath the 
Panjtarne valley, which leads up 
towards the caves of Amberneth, a 
celebrated place for Hindi pilgrim- 
age. This place is called Baltal, 
but it has no human _ habitations. 
Smooth green meadows, carpet-like 
and embroidered with flowers, ex- 
tended to the silvery stream, above 
which there was the most v: aried lux- 
uriance of foliage, the lower moun- 
tains being most richly clothed with 
woods of many and beautiful col- 








ours. It was late autumn, and the 
trees were in their greatest variety 
of cclour; but hardly a leaf seemed 
to’ have fallen. The dark green 
of the pines contrasted beautifully 
with the delicate orange of the 
birches, because there were inter- 
mingling tints of brown and saffron, 
Great masses of foliage were suc- 
eceded by solitary pines, which had 
found a fouting high up the precip- 
itous crags. 

And all this was combined with 
peaks and slopes of pure white 
snow. Aiguilles of dark rock rose 
out of beds of snow, but their faces 
were powdered with the same ele- 
ment. Glaciers and long beds of 
snow ran down the valleys, and the 
upper vegetation had snow for its 
bed. The effect of sunset upon 
this scene was wonderful: for the 
colours it displayed were both 
heightened and more harmoniously 
blended. The golden light of eve 
brought out the warm tints of the 
forest; but the glow of the reddish- 
brown precipices, and the rosy light 
upen the snowy slopes and peaks, 
were too soon succeeded by the cold 
grey of evening. At first, however, 
the wondrous scene was still visible 
ina quarter-moon’s silvery light, in 
which the Panjtarne valley was in 
truth 
“ A wild romantic chasm that slanted 

Down the sweet hill athwart a cedarn 

cover— 

A savage place, as holy and efchanted 

As e’er beneath the waning moon was 

haunted 

By woman wailing for her demen 

lover.”? 


The demon lovers to be met with 
in that wild valle y are bears, which 
are in abundance; and amore de- 
lightful place for a hunter to spend 
&@ month in could hardly be invent- 
ed; but he would have to depend 
on his rifle for supplies, or have 
them sent up from many miles down 
the Sind valley. 
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The remainder of my journey 
down this latter valley to the great 
valley or small plain of Kashmir 
was delightful. A good deal of 
ain fell, but that made one appre- 
ciate the great trees all the more, 
for the rain was not continuous, and 
was mingled with sunshine. At 
times, during the season when I 
saw it, this “inland depth” is 
“roaring like the sea ;” 

“While trees, dim-een, in frenzied 
numbers tear 
The lingering remnant of their yellow 
hair ;”’ 
but soon after it is bathed in perfect 
peace and mellow sunlight. The 
air was soft and balmy; but, at this 
transfer from September to October, 
it was agreeably cool even to a 
traveller from the abedes and sources 
of snow. As we descended, the pine- 
forests were confined to the moun- 
tain-slopes; but the lofty deodar 
began to appear in the valley, as 
afterwards the sycamore, the ehn, 
and the horse-chestnut. Round the 
picturesque villages, and even ferm- 
ing considerable woods, there were 
fruit -trees—as the walnut, the 
chestnut, the peach, the apricot, the 
apple, and the pear. Large quanti- 
ties of timber (said to be cut reck- 
lessly) was in course of being floated 
down the river; and where the path 
led across it there were curious 
wooden bridges for which it was 
not necessary to dismount. This 
Sind valley is about sixty miles long, 
and varies in breadth from a few 
hundred yards to about a mile, ex- 
cept at its base, where it opens out 
considerably. It is considered to 
afford the best idea of the mingled 
beauty and grandeur of Kashmir 
scenery ; and when I passed through 
its appearance was greatly enhanced 
by the snow, which not only covered 
the mountain-tops, but also came 
down into the forests which clothed 
the mountain - sides. The path 
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through it, being part of the great 
road from Kashmir to Central Asia, 
is kept in tolerable repair, and it is 
very rarely that the rider requires 
to dismount. Anything beyond a 
walking pace, however, is for the 
most part out of the question. 
Montgomerie divides the journey 
from Srinagar to Bailtal (where I 
camped below the Zoji La) into six 
marches, making in all sixty-seven 
miles; and though two of these 
marches may be done in one day, 
yet if you are to travel easily and 
enjoy the scenery, one a-day is suf- 
ficient. The easiest double march is 
from Sonamarg to Gond, and I did it 
ina day with apparent ease on a very 
poor pony; but the consequence is 
that [ beat my brains in vain in 
order to recall what sort of place 
Gond was, no distinct recollection 
of it having been left on my mind, 
except of a grove of large trees and 
a roaring fire in front of my tent at 
night. Sonamarg struck me as a 
very pleasant place ; and I had there, 
in the person of a youthful captain 
from Abbotabad, the pleasure of 
meeting the first European I had 
seen since leaving Lahaul. We 
dined together, and I found he had 
come up from Srinagar to see Sona- 
marg, and he spoke with great en- 
thusiasm of a view he had had, from 
another part of Kashmir, of the 
26,000 feet mountain Nanga Parbat. 
Marg means a “ meadow,” and seems 
to be applied specially to elevated 
meadows; sona stands for “gol- 
den :” and this place is a favourite 
resort, in the hot malarious months 
of July and August, both for the 
Europeans in Kashmir, and for na- 
tives of rank. The village, being 
composed of four houses and three 
outlying ones, cannot produce 
much in the way of either coolies 
or supplies. Its commercial ideas 
may be gathered from the fact that 
I was here asked seven rupees for 
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a pound of tea which was nothing 
but the refuse of tea-chests mixed 
with all sorts of dirt. In the mat- 
ter of coolies I was independent, 
for the d¢garries who had taken my 
effects over the Zoji La were go 
afraid of being impressed for the 
service of the Yarkand envoy, that 
they had entreated me to engage 
them as far as Ganderbahl, near the 
capital, hoping that by the time 
they reached that place the fierce 
demand for coolies might have 
ceased. , 

At Ganderbahl I was fairly in 
the great valley of Kashmir, and 
encamped under some enormons 
chiindr or sycamore trees; the girth 
of one was so great that its trunk 
kept my little mountain-tent quite 
sheltered from the furious blasts, 
Truly— 


‘‘There was a rearing in .the wiad all 
night, 
The rain fell heavily, and fell in floods;” 


but that gigantic chindr kept off 
both wind and rain wonderfully. 
Next day a small but convenient and 
quaint Kashmir boat took me up 
to Srinagar; and it was delightful 
to glide up the backwaters of the 
Jhelam, which afforded a highway 
to the capital. It was the com- 
mencement and the promise of re- 


pose, which I very seriously needed, 


and in a beautiful land. 

At Srinagar, where I stayed for’ 
a fortnight, 1 was the guest of the 
Resident, the amiable and accom- 
plished Mr. Le Poer Wynne, whose 
arly death has disappointed many 
bright hopes. I had thus every 
opportunity of seeing all that 
could be seen about the capital, and 
of making myself acquainted with 
the state of affairs in Kashmir. 
I afterwards went up to Islamabad, 
Martand, Achibal, Vernag, the 
Rozla valley, and finally went out 
of Kashmir by way of the Manas 
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and Wailar Lakes, and the lower 
valley of the Jhelam, so that I saw 
the most interesting places in the 
country, and all the varieties of 
scenery which it affords. That 
‘ country has been so often visited 
and described, that, with one or two 
exceptions, I shall only touch gen- 
erally upon its characteristics. It 
doubtless owes some of its charm 
to the character of the regions in 
its neighbourhood. As compared 
with the burning plains of India, 
the sterile steppes of Tibet, and the 
savage mountains of the Himaliya 
and of Afghanistan, it presents an 
astonishing and beautiful contrast. 
After such scenes even a much more 
commonplace country might have 
afforded a good deal of the enthusi- 
asm which Kashmir has excited in 
Eastern poetry, and even in common 
rumour; but beyond that it has 
characteristics which give it a dis- 
tinct place among the most pleasing 
regions of the earth. I said to the 
Maharajah, or ruling Prince of 
Kasbmir, that the most beautiful 
countries I had seen were England, 
Italy, Japan, and Kashmir; and 
though he did not seem to like the 
remark much, probably from a fear 
that the beauty of the land he gov- 
erned might make it too much an 
object of desire, vet there was no 
exaggeration in it. Here, at a 
height of nearly 6000 feet, in a tem- 
perate climate, with abundance of 
moisture, and yet protected by lofty 
mountains from the fierce continu- 
ous rains of the Indian south-west 
monsoon, we have the most splen- 
did amphitheatre in the world. A 
flat oval valley about sixty miles 
long, and from forty in breadth, is 
surrounded by magnificent moun- 
tains, which, during the greater 
part of the year, are covered more 
than half-way down with snow, and 
present vast upland beds of pure 
white srow. ‘This valley has fine 
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lakes, is intersected with water- 
courses, and its land is covered 
with brilliant vegetation, including 
gigautic trees of the richest foliage. 
And out of this great central valley 
there rise innumerable, long, pic- 
turesque mountain valleys, such as 
that ef the Sind river, which I have 
just described ; while above these 
there are great pine-forests, green 
slopes of grass, glaciers, and snow. 
Nothing could express the general 
effect better than Moore’s famous 
lines on sainted Lebanon— 


‘“Whose head in 
towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet; 
While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 


wintry grandeur 


The great encircling walls of rock 
and snow contrast grandly with the 
soft beauty of the scene beneath. 
The snows have a wonderful effect 
as we look up to them through the 
leafy branches of the immense ché- 
ndr, elm, and poplar trees. 


They 
flash gloriously in the morning sun- 
light above the pink mist of the 
valley-plain ; they have a rcsy glow 
in the evening sunlight ; and when 
the sunlight has departed, but ere 
darkness shrouds them, they gleam, 
afar off, with a cold and spectral 
light, as if they belonged to a region 
where man had never trod. The 
deep black gorges in the mountains 
have a mysterious look. ‘The sun 
lights up some softer grassy ravine 
or green slope, and then displays 
splintered rocks rising in the wild- 
est confusion. Often long lines of 
white clouds lie along the line of 
mountain-summits, while at other 
times every white peak and preci- 
pice-wall is distinctly marked against 
the deep-blue sky. The valley -pla 
is especially striking in clear mor 
ings and evenings, when it lies 
partly in golden sunlight, partly 
in the shadow of its great hills. 

The green mosaic of the level land 
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is intersected by many streams, 
canals, and lakes, or beautiful reaches 
of river which look like small lakes. 
The lakes have floating islands com- 
posed of vegetation. Besides the 
immense chiindrs and elms, and 
the long lines of stately poplars, 
reat part of the plain is a garden 
lied with fruits and> flowers, and 
there is almost constant verdure. 


‘“‘ There eternal summer dwells, 
And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedar’d alleys fling 
Nard and cussia’s balmy smells.”’ 


that so beautiful a 
not have a finer 
population. At the entrances of 
the valleys, looking at the forests, 
the rich uncultivated lands, and the 
unused water-power, I could not 
but think of the scenes in England, 


It is a pity 
country should 


“ Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian 
pride, 

And brighte r streams than famed Hydas- 
pes * glide.’ 


My mind reverted also to the flash- 
ing snows of the American Sierra 
Nevada, the dwarf oaks and rich 
fieids of wheat, the chubby chil- 
dren, the comely, well-dressed wom- 
en, and the strong stalwart men of 
California. For, though the chdlets 
were picturesque enouyh at a little 
distance, they could not bear a close 
examination; and there was not 
much satisfaction to be had in con- 
templating the half - starved, half- 
naked children, and the thin, worn- 
out-looking women. One could not 
help thinking of the comfortable 
homes which an Anvlo-Saxon popu- 
lation would rear in such a land. 
The beauty of the Kashmir women 
has long been famous in the East, 
but if you want beautiful Kashmiris 
do not go to Kashmir to look for 
them. They have all fine eyes, and 
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“the eyes of Kashmir” have been 
justly celebrated in Eastern poetry ; 
but that is almost the only femi- 
nine attraction to be found in the 
country even among the dancing- 
girls and the boat-girls. As to’ 
the ordinary women, there is 
too much sad truth in Victor Jac- 
quemont’s outburst against them 
—“ Know that I have never seen 
anywhere such hideous witches as 
in Kashmir. [He had not been in 
Tibet !] The female race is remark- 
ably ugly. I speak of women of 
the common ranks—those one sees 
in the streets and fields —since 
those of a more elevated station 
pass all their lives shut up, and are 
never seen. It is true that all 
little girls who promise to turn out 
pretty are sold at eight years of age, 
and carried off into the Panjab and 
India.” I am afraid a good deal of 
that traffic still goes on, notwith- 
standing the law which forbids 
women and mares to be taken out 
of the country; and as it has gone 
on for generations, it is easily ex- 
plicable how the women of Kash- 
mir should be so ugly. A continu- 
ous process of eliminating the pretty 
girls and leaving the ugly ones to 
continue the race must lower the 
standard of beauty. But the want 
of good condition strikes one more 
painfully in Kashmir than the 
want of beauty. The aquiline 
noses, long chins, and long faces of 
the women of Kashmir, would allow 
only of a peculiar and rather Jewish 
style of beauty; but even that is 
not brought out well by the state of 
their physique , ; and I don’t suppose 
the most beautiful woman in the 
world would show to advantage if 
she were imperfectly washed “and 
dressed in the ordinary feminine 
attire of Kashmir—a dirty, whitish 
cotton night-gown, 
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It is unfortunate for the repu- 
tation of Kashmir that a sudden 
death, not entirely free from sus- 
picious circumstances, should have 
befallen three of our countrymen 
who had distinguished themselves 
by exposing the abuses existing in 
the country ; and it is at least re- 
warkable that suspicion on the sub- 
ject should have been roused by the 
{Kashmiris themselves —that is to 
say, by reports generally current in 
Srinagar. I allude to Lieutenant 
Thorpe, Dr. Elmslie, ard Mr. Hay- 
ward. The first of these gentlemen 
had published a pumphlet entitled 
—‘ Kashmir Misyovernment ;” and 
in November 1868, when almost all 
visitors except had left 
Kashmir for the season, he expired 
suddenly at Srinagar, after having 
walked up the Takht-i-Siliman, 
a hill which rises close to the city 
to the height of a thousand feet. 
Naturally the supposition was that 


himself 


he had been poisoned ; but Surgeon 
Caley, who happened to be on his 
vay down from Ladak, examined 
the body shortly after death, and 
reported that there had been “ rup- 


ture of the heart.” Dr. Elmslie was 
a devoted medical missionary, who 
did an immense deal of good in 
Kashmir, and had published a valu- 
able vocabulary of the Kashmiri 
language ; but he had also published 
letters complaining of the careless- 
ness of the Government in regard 
to a visitation of cholera which bad 
carried off large numbers of the 
people, and pointing out that sani- 
tary measures might save the lives 
of thousands every year from small- 
pox and other diseases, The Srin- 
agar rumour was that his servants 
had been offered so much to poison 
him within the Kashmir territory, 
and so much more if they would do 
so after he got beyond. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Elmslie also died rather 
suddenly shortly after he had got 
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beyond the Kashmir borders, and, 
it seems, also of heart disease. Mr, 
Hayward had published letters in 
the ‘Indian papers complaining of 
the conduct of the Kashmir troops 
in Gilgit, and on the borders of Yas- 
sin, and he somewhat injudiciously 
returned to that part of the world. 
But I do not attach any import- 
ance to the gossip of Eastern cities 
—or of any cities, for that matter; 
and there has appeared no ground 
to suppose that his death was plan- 
ned by Kashmir officials, but what 
befell him was very sad. He was 
on his way to the Pamir Steppe, 
and somewhere about Yassin was in 
the territory of a chief who camped 
two hundred armed men in a wood 
near his tent. The next day’s 
journey would have taken Hayward 
beyond this chief's border; and, 
suspecting mischief, he sat up all 
night writing with revolver in 
hand. Unfortunately, however, 
in the grey of ‘the morning, he 
lay down to take half-an-hour’s 
sleep before starting; and the chief 
with his people came down on bim 
then, overpowered him, tied his 
hands behind his back and took 
him into the wood. Here, seeing 
preparations made for putting him 
to death, the unfortunate traveller 
offered a ransom for his life; but 
his captors would not hear of it. 
They made him kneel down, and, 
while he was offering up a prayer, 
they hacked off his head after the 
half-hacking half-sawing way they 
have of killing sheep in the Hima- 
liya. How this story was gathered 
has been told in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
and tolerably correct accounts .of 
such incidents get abroad in even 
the wildest parts of the East. The 
moral of it is that one ought to 
avoid Yassin rather than that. it is: 
dangerous to abuse the Kashmir 
Government; but it is no wonder: 
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that the three cases just mentioned 
should have given rise to suspicions 
when we consider the character of 
the people, and the powerful motives 
which the native officials have in 
preventing any outcry being raised 
against them. 

Many hundred years ago the 
Chinese traveller Fa-Hian spoke of 
the people of Kashmir as being of 
a peculiarly bad character. Ranjit 
Singh said to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
“ All the people I send into Kash- 
mir turn out rascals (haramzada) ; 
there is too much pleasure and 
enjoyment inthat country.” Moor- 
croft described them as “selfish, 
superstitious, ignorant, supple, in- 
triguing, dishonest, and false.” / 
more recent traveller, Dr. A. L. 
Adams the naturalist, says of them, 
“Everywhere in Cashmere you 
see the inhabitants indolent to a 
degree, filthy in their habits, mean, 
cowardly, shabby, irresolute, and 
indifferent to all ideas of reform or 
progress.” Their name has become 
a by-word throughout a great part 
of Asia, Even where there are so 
many deccitful nations they have 
obtained a bad pre-eminence. Ac- 
cording to a well-known Persian 
saying, “ you will never experience 
anything but sorrow and anxiety 
from the Kashmiri.” When these 
people got this bad name is lost 
in antiquity, and so is the period 
when they first passed into the 
unfortunate circumstances which 
have demoralized them. They 
are, however, not unattractive, be- 
ing an intellectual people, and char- 
acterised by great ingenuity and 
sprightliness. I cannot deny the 
truth of the accusations brought 
against them, yet I could not but 
pity them and sympathise with 
them. I think also that they have 
the elements of what, in more for- 
tunate circumstances, might be a 
very fine character; but dwelling 
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in a fertile and beautiful valley, 
surrounded by hardy and warlike 
tribes, they have for ages been sub- 
ject to that oppression which de- 
stroys national hope and virtue, 
Their population has hardly been 
large enough to afford effectual re- 
sistance to the opposing forces, 
though, unless there had been a 
large element of weakness in their 
character, they might surely have 
held their passes; and, at the same 
time, they were too many iv num- 
bers to retire, for a time, before in- 
vaders, from their fertile lands into 
their mountain fastnesses, As it 
is, they are abominably used and 
they use cach otherabominably. It 
seemed to me that every common 
soldier of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
felt himself entitled to beat and plun- 
der the country people ; but I noticed 
that my boatmen tried to do the 
same when they thought they were 
unobserved by me. The Maharaja 
himself holds an open court on one 
day every week, at which the mean- 
est peasant is nominally free to 
make his complaint, even if it be 
against the highest officials; but I 
was told, by very good authority, 
that this source of redress was 
practically inoperative, not because 
the Maharaja was unwilling to do 
justice, but because there was such 
a system of terrorism that the com- 
mon people dared not come forward 
to complain. Great improvements 
have already been made under the 
present ruler of Kashmir; but he 
is one Man among many, and when 
a corrupt and oppressive officialdom 
has existed in a»country for ages, 
it cannot be rooted out in one 
reign. 

Our position in Kashmir is a very 
curious one, and reflects little credit 
upon the British name. By the 
Treaty of Amritsar, concluded in 
1846 after the first Panjab war, 
we actually sold the country to 
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Golab Singh, the father of the pre- 
sent Maharaja, for seventy-five lacs 
of rupees, or rather less than three- 
quarters of a million sterling; but 
so little welcome was he. that the 
first troops he sent up were driven 
out of the country, and he was en- 
abled to establish himself in it only 
by claiming the assistance of the 
Indian Government, and getting 
from it an order that the existing 
Governor was to yield obedience to 
the new sovereien, or to consider 
himself an enemy of the British 
Government. No doubt we wanted 
the money very much at the time, 
miserable sum as it was, and 
only double the revenue which 
Ranjit Singh drew in one. year 
from Kashmir. It is possible, too, 
that there may been some 
policy in thus ap a friend of 
of the chiefs of the Khalsa; 
but the transaction was not an ad. 
visable one. Of all Indic, and its 
Kashmir is the 


have 


one 


adjacent countri 
district best suited for Europeans, 


and it affords large room for English 
colonisation. It has now a popu- 
lation of about half a million; but 
it had formerly one of four mil- 
lions, and it could easily support 
that number. It has an immense 
amount of fertile land lying waste 
in all the valleys, and it would have 
been just the place for the retire- 
ment of Anglo-Indians at the close 
of their periods of service. As it 
is, Kashmir is practically closed to 
us except as a place of resort for a 
few summer visitors. Probably the 
visitors would be a good deal worse 
off than they are at present if it were 
under British rule; but that is not 
a matter of much importance. The 
Maharaja acknowledges the suprem- 
acy of the British Government, and 
yet no Englishman can settle in the 
country or purchase a foot of land 
in it, Weare not even allowed to 
stay there through the winter; for 
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a recent relaxation of this rule has 
been much misunderstood, and 
simply amounts to a permission for 
British officers” who cannot get 
leave in summer, to visit Kashmir 
in winter. Visitors have to leave 
the country about the middle of 
October, and the Panjab Govern- 
ment has issued very strict rules for 
their guidance while they are in 
the Valley. After mentioning the 
four authorised routes for European 
visitors to Kashmir, the first rule 
goes on to say (the italics are its 
own): “All other roads are posi- 
tively forbidden ; and, in respect 
to the direct road from Jummoo 
(known as the Bunnihal route), the 
prohibition has been ordered at the 
special request of his Highness the 
Maharajah. The road _ branching 
from Rajaoree by Aknoor, which is 
used by the Maharajah’s family and 
troops, is also expressly prohibited.” 
Now this Jama and Banihal route 
is by much the shortest and much 
the easiest route to Kashmir except 
for the small section of visitors who 
come from that part of the Panjab 
which lies to the west of the Jhe- 
lam; and yet it is kept closed, at 
the Maharajah’s special request, 
though another route is set apart for 
the movements between Srinagar 
and Jama of his family and troops! 
In fact, by this order, in order to 
get a toleravle route, the traveller 
has to cross a great part of the Pan- 
jab and go up by Rawal Pindi and 
Mari, for neither the Pir Panjal 
nor the ~Punah routes are con- 
venient. In Rule IJ. we are told 
that every officer about to visit 
Kashmir “should engage, before 
proceeding, a sufficient number of 
ponies or inules for the conveyance 
of his baggage ;” which is tanta- 
mount to saying that no one need 
put in a claim for getting any 
coolies, ponies, or mules, by the 
way. In Rule VI. they are told 
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to encamp only at the fixed 
stages and encamping - grounds. 
In Rule X. it is said that 
“when going out on _ shoot- 
ing excursions, visitors are to 
take carriage and supplies with 
them.” Rule XV, is amusing, con- 
sidering the high moral tone of the 
British subaltern: “Officers are 
not allowed to take away with them, 
either in their service, or with their 
camps, any subjects of the Maha- 
rajah, without obtaining permission 
and a passport from the authorities.” 
I have heard of one visitor who 
tried to take away a Kashmiri dam- 
sel by putting her in a kilta, or 
wicker-basket used for carrying 
loads in, but the smuggling was de- 
tected. This rule does not prevent 
the bagnios all over India being 
filled with Kashmiri women; and 
a regular slave-traflic goes on, most 
of the good-looking girls being 
taken out of Kashmir at an early 
age; but, of course, the morals of 
the British officer must be looked 
after. He is also by Rule XVL 
made responsible for the debts in- 
curred by his servants, which is 
rather hard, as most Indians make 
a rule of getting into debt up to the 
full amount of their credit. In 
Rule XVIL., all visitors are told, in 
italics, “ All presents to be refused, 
Presents of every description must 
be rigidly refused.” This certainly 
is interfering in an extraordinary 
way with the liberty of the subject ; 
but let the visitor beware how he 
violates any of these rules, because 
the Resident at Srinagar has the 
power of expelling him from the 
country. It is the Panjab, not the 
supreme Government, which is di- 
rectly responsible for these extraor- 
dinary regulations; and I daresay 
English people will be rather sur- 
prised by them. The Maharaja 
of Kashmir is called in them “an 
independent sovereign ;” but it is 
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distinctly stated in Article X. of the 
Treaty which gave him his domin- 
ions, that he “acknowledges the 
supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment.” Can the Panjab Govern- 
ment not understand that when the 
power of England guarantees the 
safety of the Maharaja and of his 
dominions, it is not for British 
officials to treat British visitors to 
Kashmir in so derogatory a manner, 
or to allow of their being turned ont 
of the country every winter, and re- 
fused permission to purchase even 
waste land? This is only one of 
many subjects which may render it 
necessary to raise the questions,—In 
whose interest, on whose authority, 
and supported by what power, does 
Anglo - Indian officialdom _ exist? 
The imperial interests of Great 
3ritain have been too much lost 
sight of, and it is on these that the 
real, the vital interests of the people 
of India depend. 

The Resident procured me a 
private audience of the Maharaja 
Ranbir or Runbir Singh, which was 
given in a balcony, overhanging the 
river, of his city palace, within the 
precincts of which there is a temple 
with a large pagoda-like roof that is 
covered with thin plates of pure 
gold. lis Highness is reputed to 
be somewhat serious and bigoted as 
regards his religion. It was men- 
tioned in the Indian papers a few 
years ago, that the Brahmins hav- 
ing discovered that the soul of his 
father, Golab Singh, had migrated 
into the body of a fish, Ranbir 
Singh gave orders that no fish were 
to be killed in Kashmir, though 
fish is there one of the great staple 
articles of food amovg the poorer 
classes. The edict, however, was 
calculated to cause so much dis- 
tress, that the Brahmins soon ap- 
nounced that the paternal spirit 
had taken some other form. I 
never heard this story contradicted ; 
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and it affords a curious instance of 
the reality of the belief in transmi- 
gration which exists in India. As 
the character of these transmigra- 
tions, and the amount of suffering 
and enjoyment which they involve, 
is considered to depend on the 
good or evil conduct of preceding 
lives, and especially of those which 
are passed in a human form, such 
a belief would be caleulated to ex- 
ercise an important influence for 
good, were it not for the sacrificial 
theory which attaches so much im- 
portance, as good works, to sacrifices 
to the gods, and to gifts to their 
priestly ministers; and its beneficial 
effect is also lessened by the ten- 
dency of the Indian mind to assign 
an undue value to indiscriminate 
acts of charity such as often do 
harm rather than good. It is curious 
to think of a Maharaja looking from 
his balcony beside his golden temple 
into the waters of the Jhelam, and 


wondering whether his royal father 


is one of the big or of the. little 
fishes floating about in its stream or 
in some adjacent water. 

Some visitors to Kashmir have 
blamed its ruler severely for the 
condition of the country—as, for 
instance, Dr. Adams, who says: “ It 
is vain, however, to hope that there 
can be any progress under the pre- 
sent ruler, who, like his father, is 
bent on self-aggrandisement.’* This, 
however, is entirely opposed to the 
substance of many conversations I 
had on the subject with Mr. Wynne, 
who seemed to regard his Highness 
as one of the very few honest men 
there were in the country, sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of its in- 
habitants: and he mentioned to me 
various circumstances which sup- 
ported that conclusion. Without 
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going beyond diplomatic reserve, he 
said it was only to be hoped that 
the Maharaja’s sons would follow 
their father’s example. I do not 
profess to see into a millstone far- 
ther than other people, but may 
say that the little I saw of this 
prince conveyed a superficial impres- 
sion quite in accordance with Mr. 
Wynne’s opinion. He seemed an 
earnest, over-burdened man, serious- 
ly anxious to fulfil the duties of his 
high position, and heavily weighed 
down by them ; but it can easily be 
conceived how little he can do in a 
country which has been for time 
immemorial in so wretched a state, 
and how much reason he may 
have for wishing that he were 
expiating his shortcomings in the 
form of a fish. And it should 
not be forgotten that this prince 
was faithful to us, and in a very 
useful manner, at the time of the 
great Indian mutiny; for he sent 
six battalions of infantry, two squa- 
drons of cavalry, and a battery of 
guns, to assist us at the siege of 
Delhi; and, by this, considerable 
moral support was afforded at the 
moment to the British Raj. I met, 
going down the Jhelam, a Kash- 
mir regiment which had been at 
the siege of Delhi, and the officer 
in command spoke with some pride, 
but by no means in a boasting or 
offensive way, of his having fought 
along with English troops. 

Among the improvements intro- 
duced by Ranbir Singh are those 
in the administration of justice and 
the manufacture of silk. The Chief- 
Justice of the Court of Srinagar 
is au educated native, I think 
from Bengal, who was well spoken 
of—and, absurdly enough, is in 
charge of the silk department also. 


By A. L. Adams, M.D. Edinburgh, 
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He has been at pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the breeding 
of silk-worms and the spinning 
of their cocoons, as pursued in other 
countries, and has turned this know- 
ledge to good account in Srinagar. 
One pleasing and extraordinary in- 
novation which he has been able 
to introduce is that of inducing 
children and others of the Brahmin 
caste to engage in the spinning of 
silk. Anything like such an occu- 
pation has hitherto been  consi- 
dered as degrading, and forbidden 
to Brahmins, and has not been 
entered on by those even in such 
advanced Indian cities as Calcutta 
and Bombay. It shows a curious 


way of managing matters that the 
Chief-Justice of Srinagar should 
also be the head of the silk depart- 
ment; but such is, or at least very 
lately was, the case; and under his 
management sericulture has been 
improved and developed. In 1871, 


the Maharaja set apart £30,000 for 
the development of this branch of 
industry, and part of the sum was 
expended on the construction of 
buildings in which an equal tem- 
perature could be maintained for 
the silk-worms. I saw the process 
of extracting and winding the silk 
in the factory beside Srinagar : it 
was skilfully conducted, and the 
threads produced were remarkably 
fine and perfect. The mulberry 
trees of Kashmir have hitherto en- 
joyed exemption from disease and 
injury from insects, so that the pros- 
pects of this production are very good, 
and a commencement has been made 
in weaving the silk into cloth. The 
whole production is a monopoly of 
Government ; but it gives increasing 
employment ‘to a considerable num- 
ber of persons, on what, for Kash- 
mir, are good wages, Tn 1872 the 
amount of dry cocoons produced 
amounted to 57,600 Ib., and the 
resulting revenue was estimated 


124,000 chiki rupees, a portion of 
it, however, being required for the 
improvements which were made. 

The famous shawls of Kashmir are 
now somewhat at a discount in the 
world, except in France, where they 
still form a portion of almost 
every bride’s trousseau, and where, 
at least in novels, every lady of the 
demi-monde is described as wrapped 
in wn vrai Cachemere, and wearing 
a pair of Turkish slippers. France 
alone takes about 80 per cent of the 
Kashmir shawls exported from 
Asia; the United States of America 
take 10, Italy 5, Russia 2, and 
Great Britain and Germany only 1 
per cent each. Of course the late war 
almost entirely destroyed the shaw] 
trade, but it has for the time being 
returned to its former state; and 
at the period of collapse, the Ma- 
haraja humanely made cnormous 
purchases on hisown account. The 
revenue from this source has dimin- 
ished to at least half what it was 
some years ago; but still a superior 
woven shawl will bring, even in 
Kashmir, as much as £300 sterling ; 
and about £130,000 worth of shaw! ls 
is anpually exported, £90,000 
worth going to Europe. The finest 
of the goat’s wool employed in this 
manufacture comes from Turfan, in 
the Yarkand territory ; and it is only 
on the wind-swept steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia that animals are found to 
produce so fine a wool. The shawl- 
weavers get miserable wages, and 
are allowed neither to leave Kash- 
mir nor change their employment, 
so that they are nearly in the posi- 
tion of slave 3; and their average 
wage is only about three-half-pence 
a-day. 

Srinagar itself has a very fine 
appearance when one does not look 
closely into its details. As the 
Kashmiri has been called the Nea- 
politan of the East, so his capital 
has been con ypared to Floreuce, and 
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his great river to the Arno. But 
there is no European town which 
has such a fine placid sweep of 
river through it. The capital dates 
from 59 a.v., and portions of it night 
be set down to any conceivable date. 
For the most part the houses either 
rise up from the Jhelam or from the 
eanals with which the city is inter- 
sected, and are chiefly of thin brick 
walls supported in wooden frames. 
Being often three storeys high, and 
in a most ruinous condition, the 
walls present anything but straight 
lines, and it is a marvel that many 
of the houses continue standing at 
all. Some of the canals present 


deliciously picturesque scenes, such 
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as even Venice cannot boast of, and 
the view from any of the five 
bridges across the Jhelam is very 
striking; but, ag remarked, it is 
better to leave the interior unvisited 
beyond floating through the canals. 
The British Residency, and the 
bungalows provided free of charge 
for European visitors, are above the 
city, on the right bank of the river, 
which here presents a noble appear- 
ance, and in a splendid line of pop- 
lar-trees. A wooded island oppos- 


ite them adds to the beauty of the 
scene. Almost every place about Sri- 
nagar that one wants to go to can be 
reached by boat, and the wearied tra- 
veller may enjoy a delicious repose, 
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POLITICS BEF.ORE EASTER. 


Apart from the main incidents of 
parliamentary life, and of the course 
which the session has taken, there 
are two circumstances of special 
public importance which it is worthy 
to note in reference to the altered 
influences brought into operation by 
household sufirage. The last elec- 
tion showed that the enlarged con- 
stituencies are capable of brushing 
aside any obscure or irrelevant 
issues which may be presented to 
their notice, and of giving emphatic 
utterance to a very decided judg- 
ment. They have done so twice 
already, but the grounds on which 
they proceed are but little under- 
stood. On the last occasion, espe- 
cially, the most experienced heads 
were at fault as to the result which 
they expect and predicted. It is 
necessary to remember that a new 
power has been cailed into existence, 
whose character and tendencies are 
not yet appreciated, which is cap- 
able of very thorough and very 
determined decisions, aud which is 
subject to influences, acting to some 
extent in secret, but at the same 
time with vigour and effect. The 
course of the elections will be more 
than ever important, and may at any 
time run counter to the wishes and 
expectations of Parliament and the 
press. 

There are two institutions at 
least in the country which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, though 
accused, in the famous Bath letter, 
of a spirit of universal menace, 
never attacked—viz., the Bench of 
Judges and the House of Commons, 
except so far as the Collier episode 
and certain misplaced economies 
affected the ove, and various extra- 
vagances of Ministerial management 
may be said to have lowered the 
other. No one knows what is the 


real feeling of the enfranchised 
masses on these subjects, and any 
indication of it is of value. And 
occurrences like those of the election 
of Mr. Mitchel at Tipperary, and of 
Dr. Kenealy at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
deserve attention, both as to their 
political meaning and as to the 
manner in which they should be 
dealt with, 

The depositary of power, it was 
once observed in a celebrated politi- 
cal novel, in this country, is always 
unpepular and eventually falls. 
The House of Commons has erected 
a splendid dominion and wielded it 
with wonderful success, but no one 
knows if it is fixed in the affection 
of the newly-enfranchised masses, 
They know and appreciate the dis- 
tinction between a Throne and 
a Republic, and there have been 
various indications that they are 
Royalist in their tendencies, and 
consider the power of the Crown 
as unduly in abeyance. How- 
ever this may be, those who, like 
ourselves, are attached to parlia- 
mentary institutions and form of 
government, may well attend to the 
relation between the House of Com- 
mons and the masses. The latter 
established a Parliament in power 
to carry out a revolutionary policy 
in Ireland, in complete reversal of 
the cautious and gradual measures 
adopted by the ten-pound house- 
holders. No sooner was the work 
achieved than the House and _politi- 
cal party which had executed their 
commands were ignominiously dis- 
missed, and power was transferred 
to their rivals, evidently on the 
understanding that-the former po- 
licy should not be reversed, but only 
its authors or executants punished. 
tecently we have had two singular 
specimens of wayward bumour: the 
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return of a convicted felon for Tip- 
perary, on the one hand; and, on 
the other, a determined and success- 
ful effort on the part of the masses 
of Stoke-upon-Trent to thrust aside 
both political parties and their 
leaders, and give expression, under 
cover of the ballot, to a conviction, 
said to be shared by many populous 
constituencies, that the hero of that 
astounding spectacle, the Orton trial, 
is an ill-used man, and one fit to be 
trusted with the suffrages and sup- 
port of hiscountrymen. His return 
is not merely a blow to the dig- 
nity of the House of Commons; 
it is a vote of want of confidence 
in the Judicial Bench. Somehow 
or other, the Bench did not gain 
in digaity or influence by that stu- 
pendous trial, notwithstanding all 
the ability which it displayed. The 
feeling remains in the educated 
classes that the law, both of con- 
tempt and of criminal procedure, 
requires revision; and in the lower 
orders a strong sentiment of dis- 
trust has been, without any sha- 
dow of foundation, unfortunately 
excited. 

For ourselves we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that these elections 
show a lamentable state of feeling 
and opinion, which may yet pro- 
duce disastrous results. It dees 
not improve the tone of feeling in a 
constituency, and conduce to a gen- 
eral sense of public duty, when 
thousands can march to the poll in 
perfect secrecy, and record their 
votes without the slightest sense of 
responsibility, for those whom they 
know to be condemned by the hon- 
esty and intelligence of the country. 
The homage which vice and ignor- 
ance are ready in public to pay to 
virtue and wisdom is abolished, and 
with it much of the educating influ- 
ences of the franchise. As far as 
voters are concerned, the ballot is, 
we fear, a demoralising agency ; and 
in regard to ¢ andidates, the mystery 


and secrecy which surround the 
electoral body, and the workings of 
its mind, are by no means conducive 
to a high sense of responsibility, or 
of respect for the tribunal to which 
they appeal. It may be said that 
such elections are the safety-valve of 
the constitution, and that the House 
of Commons, to be really representa- 
tive, must reflect the worst passions 
as well as the highest aspirations of 
the country. It may be so; but 
we confess to a feeling of deep dis- 
trust when we find that organised 
opinion on both sides of politics can 
be swept away and rendered utterly 
powerless by the presence of any 
delusion, however rank, provided it 
has been proclaimed with sufficient 
vigour and confidence. 

Under these circumstances the 
attitude of the House itself towards 
these objectionable intruders is of 
importance, and the personal epi- 
sodes of the session have more than 
a mere gossiping interest. Dr. 
Kenealy was received with a cold 
disdain, the rule requiring the in- 
troduction of a new member being 
dispensed with, since not even Mr. 
Whalley, aided and countenanced 
by Mr. Bright, was willing to per- 
form the ceremony. The question 
of privilege, subsequently raised in 
consequence of imputations made 
by Mr. Ashley on Dr. Kenealy’s 
conduct before he became amember, 
was pushed aside; but the new 
member, throughout the proceedings, 
and especially at the close of his 
speech, plainly indicated that the 
House had overawed him, and that 
he would, if it were possible to get 
his life clear of the past, gladly 
diminish the shame felt at his 
presence. It was undoubtedly a 
tribute to the silent influence and 
authority of the House. If a wave 
of popular excitement carries there a 
stray demagogue or other notoriety, 
he must, on his own merits, vindi- 
cate his presence, otherwise he is 
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soon unnoticed, and at the first 
dissolution is heard of no more. 

It is universally felt, however, 
that the line must be drawn some- 
where with regard to the qualifica- 
tions for membership; and the 
House decided by a large majority 
that at least it would draw it at 
convicts. The test of property has 
been abolished for seventeen years; 
but whatever doubts and scruples 
Liberal lawyers may entertain, the 
House itself is resolyed that no one 
shall be deemed to work out a sen- 
tence of penal servitude within its 
walls, The power to declare what 
shall constitute a disability on the 
part of persons elected to serve as 
members rests with the House. 
Such a power is no doubt liable to 
abuse, and each case is_ rigidly 
watched with great care. In this 
instance the resolution which was 
passed avoided any questions about 
the status of felony, when it arises 
and when it ceases, and what are its 
incidents, and whether it existed in 
this case. All that the House laid 
down was “that John Mitchel 
having been adjudged guilty of fel- 
ony, and sentenced to tr: msportation 


for fourteen years, and not having, 


endured the punish ment to whic h 
he was adjudged for such felony, or 
received a pardon under the Great 
Seal,” thus stating facts about which 
there was no dispute, “ has become 
and continues incapable of being 
elected or returned as a member of 
this House.” The only priaciple 
involved is that a man once sen- 
tenced for felony must either ex- 
piate his offence by pardon or 
punshment, before he can sit as a 
member. That is a simple princi- 
ple, which the House would not be 
betrayed into any hesitation about 
asserting. And no one can say 
that the House exceeded its duty 
thereby. 
The influences which act and rea 
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upon the electoral body and its re- 
presentatives under the system. of 
the ballot will probably not be easy 
of detection. It would be with 
deep regret that the public could 
observe any diminution in the 
authority and prestige of the House 
of Commons. Its most celebrated 
men, however, have gradually left 
it, and do not readily find successors ; 
and probably, as time goes on, there 
will be a total disappearance of those 
who are, at it were, born and bred 
in it, who spend half a century in 
it, and seem to become part of its 
very life, and who, as its natural 
leaders, concentrate within them- 
selves its authority and power. 
Cabinet Ministers are frequently 
men who have entered Parliament 
after the age Of forty, and who have 
received all their early training 
under totally different circumstances, 
Parliament has been reformed and 
reformed again till it may, for aught 
we know, fully reflect the mind and 
wishes of the country. But if all 
this has been accompanied by a 
marked [decline in governing power 
and the weakening of parliamentary 
traditions, it will inevitably be 
accompanied by a decline in the 
authority of the House of Com- 
mons itself, which will pot by 
any means be retarded by the vio- 
lent conduct of the last few years. 
Under such circumstances the char- 
acter and conduct of individual 
members are of growing importance. 

Of all the purely personal episodes 
which have occurred thus far during 
the session, the most satisfactory, 
strange to say, is that in which the 
Hiome-Rulers appeared. In a spirit 
of fairness it ought to be admitted 
that these Irish members have 
shown no intolerance of temper and 
conduct in this Parliament.. If we 
remember right, they and their lead- 
er Mr, Butt were complimented for 
their moderation Jast session by the 
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Prime Minister. They have come 
forward in this session, not merely 
as the champions of the rules of 
courteous and becoming language, 
but to assert the jurisdiction of the 
House over extra-parliamentary ut- 
terances. We regard that asa pledge 
that, so -far as the parliamentary 
conduct of Home-Rulers is con- 
cerned, they will endeavor to show 
that the personnel of the House is 
net deteriorated by their presence. 
Undoubtedly in that case they will 
have a, right to complain of any 
language “ studiously insulting and 
provoking,” and may quote the con- 
demnvation which Lord Russell in 
his recent book pours forth upon 
those who use it towards them and 
their country. The House itself has 
more to lose than the Home-Rulers 
by such phrases as “lot of Irish 
chaps,” “ confounded rascals,” and 
“ disreputable band.” Invectives 
of this nature will never be an orna- 
ment to any debate or to any as- 
sembly ; aud where artistic talent 
is so completely wanting, it is 
better to recollect and to cultivate 
the proverbial advantages of a dig- 
nified silence. 

During this short sitting of Par- 
liament before Easter, the position 
of the House of Lords has also been 
brought into prominent notice. It 
is with great satisfaction that we 
observed the withdrawal of the 
Judicature Act. It means that the 
House of Lords has changed its 
mind (the revulsion of feeling or 
conviction being equally strong on 
both sides the House), and has de- 
termined not to surrender that ap- 
pellate jurisdiction which it had 
maintained even in the reactionary 
days of the Star Chamber. So long 
as, under the united leadership of 
Lords Selborne and Cairns, a march 
had been stolen on the constitution, 
and the House had determined to 
divest itself of those important 
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functions, and thereby to lower its 
constitutional position and prestige, 
neither the House of Commons, nor 
the Government of the day, nor the 
country itself would interfere. The 
growing dissatisfaction, however, 
within and without its walls, at last 
found expression through Lord Pen- 
zance and others, and the House of 
Commons itself was invited by Mr, 
Walpole to aid the return of a more 
rational determination. The most 
factious opponent of the Ministry 
(so long as his faculties remain under 
the control of an intelligent under- 
standing) could never blame the 
Government for the withdrawal of 
the measure. ‘The Government as a 
Ministry could, under the circum- 
stances, only accept the House of 
Lords’ abdication of its functions 
as an accomplished fact, and leg- 
islate accordingly. Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government was no more respon- 
sible for that projected abdication 
than Mr. Pitt’s Government was for 
the insanity of George IIL, and the 
temporary demise of the royal fune- 
tions. In 1873, the Prime Minister, 
then a private member, said :— 


“ For my own part, I never disguised 
my opinion that it would have been 
well to have proceeded on the old 
lines, and that you could have effected 
the required development of your ju- 
dicature within the House of Lords. 
But the Government having considered 
the case,and brought forward a measure 
founded on principles which we ac- 
knowledge, I and others too waived our 
opinions in regard to the means by 
which the object might be attained, 
and felt that it was our duty to support 
the Government. This was the opinion 
of my noble and learned friend who 
has taken so active a part in the matter, 
and his view agreed with mine. I had 
long ago spoken with Lord Cairns on 
the subject, and he always thought 
that, if possible, we ought to proceed 
on the old lines ; and we all know that, 
last year, he himself brought forward 
a proposition, by which a single Court 
of Appeal might be established in this 
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country, and yet, that it might be 
formed within the precincts of the 
House of Lords. Lord Cairns, never- 
theless, gave the present Bill his hearty 
and sincere support, and possibly but 
for that support the Bill might not 
have reached us with such facility as 
it did.” 


For ourselves, we regard this change 
of sentiment in the House of Lords 
with unmixed satisfaction. Even 
Mr. Gladstone, who, we all know, 
has thought deeply about the in- 
stitution of the peerage, said :— 
“ As regards the power of the House 
of Lords to judge English appeals, 
it is a power which that House has 
possessed from time immemorial, 
and which it is very difficult to 
detach, even in argument, from the 
history and being of that House.” So 
far from wishing to see the author- 
ity of that branch of the Legislature 
diminished, it must be clear to every 
one that the checks and counterpoise 
to any sudden ebullition of popular 
excitement are far slighter in this 
country than they are in America. 
The best mode of providing those 
checks, would be to increase instead 
of diminish the deliberative power 
and influence of the House of Lords. 
That can only be done by recognis- 
ing the principle that there is in 
this age other aristocracy than that 
of blood,—viz., the aristocracy of 
intellectual eminence and achieve- 
ment—of administrative, official, 
and judicial experience—of wealth, 
of philosophy and science, All the 
ripest wisdom and influence of the 
age might be collected by means of 
life, or, as Lord Salisbury called 
them, ez officio peerages into the 
Upper Chamber. 

But without entering upon that 
topic, we are at every turn con- 
centrating instead of diffusing the 
exercise of power; we part with 
old constitutional checks, while 
trusting to the force of public 
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opinion alone for otr guarantee 
against abuses. According to Mr. 
Hallam, it is reasonable that the 
vast power of the Court of Chancery 
should be subject to some control. 
It is convenient and salutary that 
the ultimate jurisdiction of the peer- 
age should be maintained both at 
common law and in equity. And 
in establishing a vast tribunal like 
that of the new Supreme Court, 
which is to fuse together all the 
jurisdictions of the country, it is a 
superfluous assault on the ancient 
institutions of the country to say 
that the ultimate restraining of ju- 
dicial authority shall no longer re- 
side where the constitution has 
placed it, and where it has been 
exercised in a manner which com- 
mands the confidence alike of the 
profession and the public in all 
three kingdoms. The plea put for- 
ward that that authority is virtually 
delegated by the House to its most 
competent members, and should 
therefore be abolished, is the most 
worthless that can be imagined. 
The depositary of power can scarce- 
ly be said to be ill chosen, where 
every precaution is taken to insure 
its wise administration. 

It is fortunate when the condi- 
tion of Ireland does not give rise to 
angry debates and recrimination, or 
otherwise lead to a large consump- 
tion of parliamentary time and en- 
ergy. It has produced at different 
times much party recrimination ; 
and Lord Russell, in his recent 
work, appears to think that while 
the prosperity and peace of Scotland 
are due entirely to Lord Somers 
and the Whigs, the contrary issue 
of the attempt to govern Ireland may 
be traced to George III. and the 
Tories. It is, however, satisfactory 
to observe, that after a careful review 
of a period during which he himself 
bore a most conspicuous part, Lord 
Russell bears testimony to this im- 
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portant fact, that, at least from 1829, 
when the Catholic claims were 
granted, down to 1868, it has been 
“the object of the advisers of the 
Crown of England to increase the 
privileges and promote the happi- 
ness of the people of Ireland.” He 
apparently assents to the proposi- 
tion, that down to 1868 the changes 
made amounted to the largest peace- 
ful revolution in the history of the 
world, He praises in the most 
extravagant terms Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Act and Irish Land 
Act, and the manner in which these 
Acts were carried. But he can 
scarcely express his abhorrence of 
the bill to establish “a university, 
where, by an Index Hzpurgatorius, 
modern history and moral philo- 
sophy are not taught.” The pro- 
jectors of this abortive scheme 
should be considered, he says, as 
the partisans of bigotry and intoler- 
anee. And he significantly remarks 
in reference to the Ribbon con- 
spiracy and the agrarian outrages, 
“ If the late Government of Ireland 
carned approbation by the abolition 
of a Church Establishment which 
had no root in the affections of the 
people, and by giving a remedy to 
tenants who are evicted from their 
houses without any justifiable cause, 
so much the more is it necessary to 
carry into effect, with strictness and 
impartiality, that protection of life 
and property which is the first duty 
of.a Government.” He appeals for 
a’ more vigorous administration. 
He denounces the supineness of 
the Irish Government with refer- 
ence to the Belfast meeting, the 
murders which go unpunished and 
undetected, while there is a con- 
stabulary which performs its duties 
with fidelity and discipline, and a 
poor-law which works its way with 
regularity-and efficiency. “ Prison- 
ers convicted of treason-felony under 
the rule of Lord Kimberley and the 
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Duke of Abercorn, were too easily 
let off by the Cabinet of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But peace was not thereby 
obtained.”” One of the worst ac- 
cusations which history will make 
against Mr, Gladstone’s Government, 
rivalling that of buying off the 
Alabama claims under the cloak 
of arbitration, or that of allowing 
Russia to tear up a treaty in our 
faces, will be that, though his mis- 
sion was to cut down the celebrated 
Upas-tree which he alleged to be 
the cause of all the poisonous in- 
fluences at work in Ireland, he 
defaced his great work of justice by 
so much of weakness in the execu- 
tion, that he practically aggravated 
evils he intended to cure. Coercive 
legislation of unusual stringency 
followed his misplaced clemency 
and his vaunted policy of conces- 
sion. Panic ia the executive was 
met by turbulence in the people; 
the Ultramontanes rose in their 
demands, so that not even the spec- 
tacle of an Index Hupurgatorius 
proposed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, would satisfy them ; the Home 
Rule faction, the growth of which 
was in terms predicted in the pro- 
test of the House of Lords against 
the Irish Chureh Act, awed Mr. 
Gladstone into language at once 
timid and ambiguous; and at the 
general election nowhere did his 
Ministers suffer defeat more thor- 
oughly than in Ireland. 

It cannot be said that a pros- 
perous and peaceful condition of 
[reland has been a legacy of the 
late to the present Government. It 
would be unfair, considering’ past 
Irish history, to press this accusa- 
tion too far. Yet it ought to be 
remembered that the pacification of 
Ireland was the great mission of the 
late Cabinet, the promise to obtain 
which, together with the belief 
inspired by it, gave them their vast 


majority and power. For forty 
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years the Liberals have ruled Eng- 
land, with the aid of Ireland and 
Irish members. Not the least of 
the aggravations of their present 
position is, that the attempt to 
redress grievances has neither paci- 
fied Ireland as regards England, 
nor conciliated any support as re- 
gards themselves. The Home- 
Rulers, numbering fifty members, 
ignore the claims of the Liberal 
party on their allegiance. They 
prefer to isolate themselves, refused 
even to attend the nomination of 
the new leader of Opposition, and 
fight for their own hand. The 
politicians who are still inclined, 
notwithstanding all that has hap- 
pened, to go on “munching the re- 
mainder biscuit” of obsolete Liber- 
alism, should remember that the 
triumph of their party will mean 
the escendancy of a small band of 
members, whose avowed policy is 
condemned not on grounds of ex- 
pediency, abont which men may 
differ, but on the ground of loyalty 
to the Throne and Empire. 

The policy of the present Govern- 
ment io Ircland was thus expressed 
in the Speech from the Throne: 
“The various statutes of an excep- 
tional or temporary nature now in 
force for the preservation of peace 
in Ireland will be bronght to your 
notice, with a view to determine 
whether some of them may not be 
dispensed with.” Those Acts were 
the Crime and Outrage Act, 1847, 
fixed to expire at the end of the 
year; and two other Acts, called 
the Peace Preservation Act, 1870, 
and the Protection of Life and 
Property Act, 1871, fixed to expire 
Ist June next; and the Unlawful 
Oaths Act. These four Acts make 


up the special coercive code, which 
the unfortunate condition of Ireland 
has necessitated; and there is no 
doubt that its severity induced the 
Government anxiously to inquire 
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and consider how far it could with 


‘safety be relaxed, how far they 


might be justified in advising Par- 
liament to dispense with any of its 
provisions. Though the Govern- 
ment is bound to act with resolu- 
tion in preserving the peace, it has 
no right to ask for or maintain a 
coercive code one iota in excess of 
what is necessary. Without re- 
ferring to these Acts seriatim, we 
may say that the total additions 
which they make to the ordinary 
executive powers of Government 
are these: Throughout Ireland the 
Lord Lieutenant can, after summary 
warning, seize the press of a news- 
paper containing treasonable matter, 
subject to the verdict of a jury after 
seizure. The manufacture and trade 
in gunpowder is restricted; ab- 
sconding witnesses may be arrested ; 
grand juries can grant compense- 
tion for injuries caused by agrarian 
outrages. Then the Lord Licuten- 
ant iv Council can “ proclaim” any 
part of Ireland ; and he has done so 
with regard to the whole country, 
with the exception of county Ty- 
rone, Antrim, Donegal, Fermanagh, 
and Derry. In these “ ordinarily 
proclaimed ” districts, the possession 
of arms is restricted ; no man may 
have a revolver without a special 
licence, the penalty being two years’ 
hard labour. Additional police can 
be assigned to such districts at 
their own expense by the Govern- 
ment. The magistrates have excep- 
tional powers with regard to inves- 
tigating offences and issuing search- 
warrants in respect of threatening 
letters. Further than that, the 
Government can “especially pro- 
claim” districts ; and thereupon the 
powers of arrest extend to anybody 
out at night under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and to any stranger un- 
able to give a proper account of 
himself. It is in these “ specially 
proclaimed” districts only that thts 














harsh provision of law is applica- 
ble. When Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment acceded to office, this extreme 
power of arbitrary arrest was exer- 
cised in the town of Belfast, in 
county Mayo, country Meath, part 
of county Westmeath, small por- 
tions of Cavan, King’s County, 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Clare. 
The chief relaxation in the severity 
of this coercive code which the 
present Government has effected 
has been in revoking after con- 
sultation with the magistrates the 
special proclamation in all these 
last-mentioned places except Meath, 
Westmeath, and those portions of 
Cavan and King’s County which 
immediately border on them, aad a 
small district in Clare. 

The Government apparently 
found that, as far as_ general 
disturbance was concerned, it was 
able to part with those powers; 
and it did so at once, as_ it 
was enabled to do under the Act. 
So far as exceptional powers were 
required, not for the purpose of 
dealing with political offenders, but 
with the agents and accomplices of 
the Ribbon Society, other legisla- 
tion was in force which conferred 
the necessary authority. 

The main part of the Irish pol- 


icy of the present Government has‘ 


been, in the first place, to withdraw 
considerable portions of the country 
from the application of the law of 
arbitrary arrest as it is prescribed 
by the Act of 1870. This law 
they are no doubt bound to dis- 
pense with, when they are satisfied 
that the ordinary legal process is 
sufficient to insure order. To 
some and even a large extent 
they were enabled to do so with- 
out going to Parliament for an 
alteration in the Act, by revoking 
in great part the special proclama- 
tion, and thus greatly reducing the 
area of specially proclaimed dis- 
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tricts. That is to say, as we 
gather it from Sir M. H. Beach’s 
speech, though it is perhaps not 
made so clear as it might have been, 
so far as mere political offenders are 
concerned, it is the opinion of the 
Government tliat they can part 
with that portion of their coercive 
powers which involves the right to 
arrest on mere suspicion. They 
did so first by revoking in great 
part the special proclamation, and 
now they come to Parliament and 
say that it is unnecessary to re- 
enact the law. Further than that, 
they show that both under the late 
and the present Government this 
law has been Ieniently avd carefully 
administered. It is now given up, 
and that fact is in itself a message 
of conciliation to the Lrish people. 

Then with regard to the power 
summarily to seize and suppress 
newspapers, which applied to the 
whole of Ireland indiscriminately, 
that also is given up. The restric- 
tion upon the possession and use of 
arms, which is of far less import- 
ance constitutionally and as a mat- 
ter of personal right, is preserved. 
No Government would have been 
justified in withdrawing a restric- 
tion of that kind which has been 
enforced for twenty-eight years, and 
in allowing the free possession of 
arms. But the penalty for breach 
of the law has been reduced from 
two to one year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour, and the provisions with 
regard to search-warrants have been 
considerably modified ; and the hope 
is held out of such gradual relaxation 
as may ultimately equalise the law 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

It was obvious from the whole of 
Sir M. H. Beach’s speech, when 
closely examined, that the policy of 
the Government has been most care- 
fully matured. It points in the 
direction of gradual relaxation of 
the coercive code so far as political 
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offenders are concerned, and so far 
as the course of events may secm 
to justify it. If this is joined to a 
firm administration of the law as it 
stands from time to time, we have 
no doubt that it is a wise course to 
pursue,’ It will rest with the Irish 
people themselves, how long they 
continue to sustain the grievance of 
unequal laws. 

But as respects the other portion 
of the coercive code, that which is 
directed against agrarian outrage 
and the excesses of the Ribbon 
Society, a different policy is pur- 
sued. It is true that Ireland is 
comparatively free from cases of 
theft, from immorality, and from 
cases of brutal violence; as regards 
ordinary crime the state of the 
country is satisfactory. Ten years 
ago agrarian crime reached its lowest 
point, of 87 cases in the year. In 
1870 they rose to 1329; last year 
they fell to 213. Still the first 
duty of the Government is to pre- 
serve life and property. It has to 
deal with a Society which has been 
in existence for 90 years—which 
lays down laws as paramount 
to those of Parliament, and enforces 
them by assassination. The Pro- 
tection of Life and Property Act, 
1871, empowers the Government to 
arrest and detain in prison without 
trial persons suspected of complicity 
with this Society. This is no doubt 
an eminently unconstitutional power 
for an English Government to pos- 
sess, And in three years and more 
of operation of the Act, only 19 per- 
sons have been arrested under its 
provisions. But the magistrates of 
the exceptional districts to which 
it applies are unanimous in their 
opinion that the Act must be con- 
tinued. They and other competent 
local authorities are of opinion that 
the effect of the Act is shown in 
the amount of crime which it has 
prevented. Those who are respon- 
sible for the tranquillity of these 
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disturbed districts will pause before 
they divest themselves of authority 
in the presence of these illegal and 
desperate societies. The Govern- 
ment proposal is to extend the Act 
for a period of two years; which 
will give them an opportunity of 
testing whether these exceptional 
districts are likely to remain peace- 
able under the operation of the or- 
dinary law. The Unlawful Oaths 
Act, which of course is continued, 
renders the Ribbon and _ other 
societies illegal, and denounces com- 
plicity with them. 

This is the Tory policy towards 
Ireland, which is substantially a 
policy which aims at equality of law 
in the three kingdoms, so soon as 
the Irish people will show that their 
social condition is ripe for it. Per- 
haps a greater orator than Sir M. H. 
Beach, standing in a position which 
was one of triumph, would have 
done more justice to the scheme, 
and would have dealt with both the 
proposed relaxations and the con- 
tinued restrictions in a more ,hope- 
ful spirit and a less deprecatory tone. 
The policy, no doubt, is tentative ; 
but it proceeds upon sound prin- 
ciples, and is not likely to be seri- 
ously contested, So far as mere 
political offenders are concerned, it 


‘at once parts with a considerable 


portion of its extreme and excep- 
tional powers, Those which it re- 
tains are for the purpose of combat- 
ing societies which have proved 
themselves the dangerous foes of 
law and order, and which a .wise 
and conciliatory policy may perhaps 
in the more or less distant future 
finally extinguish. 

The next question of imperial 
interest is that of education. The 
average attendance at the national 
schools has been doubled in the 
last five years. New schools have 
been in all the most populous places 
brought rapidly into existence since 
the Act of 1870, and the endeavours 
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to sweep the children into them are 
proceeding satisfactorily. Of this 
great operation the inhabitants of 
the country are not getting their 
fair share, as compared with those 
in the towns ; and asthe grant from 
Imperial taxes in support of educa- 
tion is rapidly approaching two mil- 
lions of money, the claims of the 
country districts are, financially as 
well as educationally, gaining in re- 
lative importance. “Upon this sub- 
ject Lord Sandon—who is rapidly 
living down the prejudice created 
by his Endowed Schools Act Amend- 
ment Bill of last session, and whose 
new Education Code has won for 
him Mr. Forster’s tribute, that it 
was “a most wise and judicious en- 
deavour to raise the standard of 
education”—threw himself upon the 
confidence of the House. The Tory 
party had given great pledges in the 
matter, “ They had steadily sup- 
ported the Factory Acts from the 
very beginning. A Royal Com- 
mission, appointed by the late Lord 
Derby, investigated to its very 
depth the whole question of the 
condition of agriculture. _ As a party 
they passed the Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Acts, and as short a time ago 
as last session they passed a law 
affecting factory education;” and 
had supported and virtually carried 
the Education Act of 1870. With 
regard to the general extension of 
education, they would be the last to 
check the growing aspirations of 
the agricultural labourers that they 
should be placed on a par in the mat- 
ter.of education with their brethren 
of the operative classes throughout 
the land. In order to accomplish that 
aim, caution was necessary, and the 
existing legislation must be watched 
and tested before it was altered. 
The Agricultural Children’s Act had 
only been in operation since Janu- 
ary 1, 1875, although certain pro- 
visions of it came into force last 
year. It takes years to habituate 
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operatives, whether in town or 
country, to legislative interference 
with their rules of life. The Fac- 
tory Acts in towns have been in 
operation thirty or forty years, and 
the people have accommodated 
themselves to them. The Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act is being worked 
carefully and cautiously. As Mr. 
Cross said, it is “ looked upon as a 
strong measure in many parts of the 
country, and in some parts discon- 
tent is occasioned by its operation. 
He had no doubt that by degrees 
public opinion would change, but of 
this he was certain, that if an Act 
which was distasteful in many dis- 
tricts were enforced with full rigour, 
instead of fostering and guiding pub- 
lic opinion, they would run the risk 
of setting public opinion against the 
Act.” The Government looked to 
obtaining considerable information 
by means of a year’s trial of this 
Act, and they pledged themselves 
to watch very closely the progress 
of education in the country gen- 
erally. Mr. Faweett’s resolution 
upon the subject raised an interest- 
ing discussion, and was in itself 
useful, so far as it excited attention 
and promoted general interest in 
the subject. But the policy of edu- 
cation in the country has now passed 
into the region of dry detail, and is 
little advanced by abstract resolu- 
tions. The question is one of con- 
fidence in the Government—whether 
they.are to be trusted to promote 
the interests of education, Cer- 
tainly for the last forty years the 
Conservative party cannot be blamed 
for remissness in this matter rela- 
tively to their opponents. The 
annual code of regulations just 
issued by Lord Sandon for this 
year has been welcomed as present- 
ing several important improvements 
on the code of last year. The only 
fault found with it by the great- 
est enthusiasts in education is that 
some of its demands, notably the: 
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one that, to obtain the full grant, 
40 per cent of the children in ele- 
mentary schools shall pass in the 
higher standards, are in the present 
state of national education imprac- 
ticably high. 

The standards have all been re- 
cast, and the articles which pre- 
scribe the conditions of grants have 
been revised in order to correspond 
with them. The drift of the new 
tules is to stimulate the managers 
and teachers of schools to a wider 
conception of their duties, and to 
increase the range of instruction. 
Sir Francis Sandford is entitled to 
the credit of this revision of the 
code; but the Government, which 
has adopted it, has done good ser- 
vice to the country, and has given 
a pledge of their interest in the 
subject which will satisfy the most 
distrustful of their opponents, 
This question of national educa- 
tion is by far the greatest question 
of the day. In the competition 
and rivalry of nations, as regards 
both war and industry, it is begin- 
ning to be thoroughly understood 
that the best educated people has 
the most lasting guarantee of suc- 
cess. No candid politician would 
doubt the zeal and sincerity with 
which the Tory party will urge on 
the great work which, chiefly under 
their auspices and by their support, 
was commenced in 1870. For the 
last forty years the work done in the 
main by the voluntary schools has 
been carried on by those who now, 
as hitherto, have formed the chief 
strength of the Tory party. While 
fiscal questions and the principle of 
religious liberty were doing great 
things for our opponents, who have 
lived by them for a generation, the 
Conservatives have constantly urged 
that the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of the people ought not to be 
neglected in the midst of unfettered 
industry. By their factory legisla- 
tion, their sanitary improvements, 
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and educational zeal, they have 
done much to mitigate the dreary 
and purposeless existence to which 
the hollow imposture of so-called 
Liberalism would banish the masses, 
A people steeped in ignorance while 
religious liberty revels in intoler- 
ance, stunted and degenerated in 
body, while unrestricted competition 
runs its course, left to perish in their 
fever-haunted houses while their 
rulers are disestablishing churches 
and quarrelling about the suffrage,— 
this will be the indictment of pos- 
terity against the Liberal party, 
with its half-truths about political 
economy and its bluster about pro- 
gress, The Act of 1870 will be, in 
time to come, looked back upon as 
the great legislative measure of our 
generation. The Liberal party, if 
it had been fit to be trusted with 
the destinies of a nation, might 
have covered itself with glory. But 
history will record that but for the 
Conservatives the measure would 
never have been passed—that its 
author was indignantly denounced 
by his friends, and proscribed as 
their leader—that the party itself 
was shattered while this great en- 
actment was carried over their 
heads. The education of Ireland, 
once the brightest wreath on the 
brow of the late Lord Derby, has, 
under their rule, fallen into the 
hands of Cardinal. Cullen and his 
priests ; and at their bidding it was 
proposed, in the name of Liberal 
progress, to banish modern history 
and moral philosophy from the Irish 
University. The education of Eng- 
land has fallen from the nerveless 
hands of our divided and disorgan- 
ised opponents, and is, in the opinion 
of all competent authorities, steadi- 
ly advancing. Under the present 
Government the standards are 
“ screwed up,” a determined effort 
is made to infuse an intelligent 
spirit into elementary instruction, 
and the religious difficulty is un- 
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heard of. The new code will absorb 
all that educational energy which 
has so often evaporated in polemical 
interests; and until some “robust” 
Liberal (the ‘ Spectator’ newspaper, 
if no other) wakes from his des- 
pondency, even the 25th clause lies 
buried and forgotten. 

The third measure of importance, 
which, in accordance with the 
Queen’s speech, Parliament has been 
invited to consider, is one for improv- 
ing the law as to agricultural ten- 
ancies. The Duke of Richmond has 
introduced a Bill relating to agri- 
cultural holdings in England. One 
thing that the Bill does not do is to 
provide for leases being granted by 
limited owners, so that their lessees 
may be put in the same position as 
that held by the lessees from other 
owners. A separate measure is pro- 
mised for that purpose. The Bill 
introduced does not affect to deal 
with the subject as one concern- 
ing landowners and tenants alone, 
but is avowedly based on the con- 
sideration that the subject closely 
concerns the production of food for 
the million, and that it is the duty 
of the legislature to stimulate the 
producing power of the agricultural 
districts. Whether the Bill is 
passed or not this session, it is 
worth while to observe, that the 
first Irish Land Bills ever intro- 
duced to the notice of Parliament 
were brought into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Napier, on behalf 
of the Conservative Ministry of 
1852, and that the first English 
Land Bill has been proposed by the 
existing Government, Mr. Pusey’s 
committee of inquiry in 1848 has 
again been brought into prominence. 
It has been demonstrated that 
there is “insecurity to the tenant 
for the capital he has invested in 
the soil, which insecurity prevents 
the tenant from investing as large 
an amount for agricultural purposes 
as he otherwise would, and which 


therefore results in the producing 
power of the country not being 
brought up to the pitch to which it 
might ‘be raised if the tenant had 
security for that capital.” As the 
law stands, except so far as various 
customs in different parts of the 
country have superseded it, the 
tenant may put his capital into the 
soil, and reap no benefit whatever 
from that investment on the termi- 
nation of his tenancy. Various 
ill - arranged and_ ill - understood 
customs of compensation have 
arisen to supply the defect of 
the law. Mr. Pusey’s committee 
did not, however, recommend com- 
pulsory legislation on the subject. 
They thought that the question 
might be advantageously settled by 
means of agreement between the 
landlord and the tenant, one diffi- 
culty being, that in the case of 
limited owners there is, under ex- 
isting Jaw, no power to charge 
the estate with the compensa- 
tion agreed to be paid, the other 
difficulty being that such agreements 
are often omitted to be made. 
The object of the new Bill is to 
secure to the tenant the capital he 
has invested in the soil; tenancies 
being in the great majority of in- 
stances yearly holdings, with half a 
year’s notice. It is proposed that 
when the tenant makes certain im- 
provements, he shall be entitled to 
compensation subject to certain con- 
ditions,—as to the length of tim: 
which has elapsed since the improve 
ment, and as to the consent of the 
landlord having been previously ot - 
tained. The compensation und. 
the Act will represent the addition 
to the value of the holding, less any 
contribution which the landlord 
may have previously made towards 
it, and less any claim which he may 
have under the Act for deteriora- 
tion of the holding. Power is given 
to charge an estate in cases of limit- 
ed ownership for the compensation 
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paid. A year’s notice to quit is to 
be given in the case of a yearly 
tenancy. 

Another: prominent feature of 
the Bill is that it does not in- 
terfere with freedom of contract. 
Parties can still contract for them- 
selves, and either the one or the 
other can give notice that he does 
not intend to come under the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but unless land- 
lord and tenant make their own 
agreements, the law to which they 
will be subject is one more favour- 
able to the tenant, and to the invest- 
ment of capital in the soil, than 
hitherto. And, on the other hand, 
the powers of limited owners to 
contract are considerably increased 
in a manner which removes some 
of the impediments which a system 
of strict settlement places in the 
way of improved agriculture. The 
measure is a very simple one, and 
appears to be a step in the right 
direction ; and whether passed or 
not, exhibits the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to settle one of the most 
pressing questions of the day, the 
solution of which especially de- 
volves upon a Conservative admini- 
stration. 

Legislation on this subject could, 
in fact, scarcely be avoided. The 
present Lord Derby has described 
the agricultural produce of England 
as only half of what it ought to be. 
Other authorities have said substan- 
tially the same thing. In twenty 
years, as the Duke of Richmond 
pointed out, the total acreage under 
cultivation has only increased by 
one million of acres in England and 
Wales, against an increase of four 
and a half million of population, 
about one third of the country con- 
sisting of land devoted to other 
purposes than agriculture. The 
proposals of the Government are 
purely permissive, and considering 
the difficulty and prejudice which 
surround the subject, that is the 


best mode of carrying the opinion 
of those interested along with the 
new Act. The legislature leaves 
the parties, who are people equally 
well able to take care of themselves, 
in the first instance to contract? for 
themselves, The ignorant and un- 
educated tenants are the only class 
likely to stand in need of compul- 
sory legislation, and they are not 
likely to have much capital to 
invest or to need protection. The 
projected Act aids both landlord and 
tenant equally, by enlarging the 
power to contract and pointing out 
an arrangement which is fair and 
equitable. And in the absence of 
contract, it imposes that arrange- 
ment on the parties as one more 
consonant to natural justice than 
that prescribed by existing law, 
and vainly sought to be remedied 
by custom. 

The two objects of securing 
to tenants the capital they invest, 
and of promoting the cultivation 
of the soil to the utmost, are not 
likely to be finally attained by 
the first attempt made to legislate 
regarding them. But the Bill of 
the Government is an important 
step towards achicving some very 
desirable results. Opinion is as 
yet unformed with regard to any 
legislation which is to” proceed on 
the principle that the sole end in 
view is that of extracting as much 
produce as possible from the soil. 
In the opinion of the committee of 
1848, the system of securing to thé 
tenant compensation for his outlay 
is “ore highly beneficial to agricul- 
ture, to the landlord, and to the 
farmer, and one that will lead toa 
great increase in the productiveness 
of the soil and to extended employ- 
ment of the rural population.” The 
classes connected with the land, 
whether proprietors, tenants, or cul- 
tivators, are a large and not a very 
docile portion of the community. 
It is absolutely essential that legis- 
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lation on questions affecting their 
tenures ; and interfering with their 
habits of life, should proceed cau- 
tiously and in a conciliatory spirit. 
There are, no doubt, numbers of polli- 
ticians or sciolists who could rattle 
off a solution of the land question as 
easily as they could recast the whole 
political system of England. But 
statesmanship consists in making 
legislation and opinion go hand in 
hand together in a course of improve- 
ment and reform, and in securing 
the co-operation of the classes them- 
selves, who must be the willing in- 
struments, if they are not the sturdy 
opponents, of the changes sought to 
be introduced in the interests of the 
public. 

Such are the leading features of 
public affairs. There are a good 
many omnibuses trying to get 
through Temple Bar at the same 
moment, to use Mr. Bright’s well- 
known saying; and possibly some 
may break down. but every one 
appears to admit that the objects in 
view are worthily selected, and that 
steady progress is being made to- 
wards their attainment. Our ex- 
cellent friends, the Liberals, have 
not yet found much occasion to 
blaspheme, though they have sought 
it eagerly, and every now and then 
with a faint glimmer of hope. The 
only foothold which seemed to pro- 
mise well was the attempt to liken 
the Regimental Exchanges Bill 
(which enables officers to effect 
exchanges on a principle of compen- 
sation between themselves) to the 
Endowed Schools Bill, and to stig- 
matise it as a reactionary measure. 
Mr. Gladstone was actually tempted 
into the field by it. No doubt it 
was a fair subject on which the 
Opposition should take action. 
Whatever the merits of the Bill, a 
protest against an attempt to revive 
the purchase system—so formally 
surrendered—if any such have been 
made, was a legitimate rallying 


point for the Liberal party. It ap- 
peared, however, as soon as the 
matter was discussed, that the sanc- 
tion of a Royal Commission, nomin- 
ated by the late Government, 
covered a large portion of the 
measure, and that the authority 
of Lord Cardwell himself could 
be cited in favour of personal con- 
venience to the officers being the 
ground upon which exchanges 
should proceed. It seems to be a 
contradiction in terms to say that 
a system of exchange shall prevail, 
but that the ordinary standard by 
which we ascertain exchangeable 
value shall not apply. Bich and 
poor are alike in favour of the mea- 
sure; and unless it is fatal to the 
honour and discipline of an army 
to attend to considerations of per- 
sonal convenience amongst its offi- 
cers, they must be allowed to adjust 
those considerations for themselves, 
and sooner or later money must 
enter into the transaction, The 
abolition of purchase never involved 
the abolition of exchanges, but as 
long as commissions in the army 
have any exchangeable value at all, 
they must, within the limits per- 
mitted, have also a money value. 
The “twolawyers and a county 
member” who acted as the Royal 
Commissioners, were said to have 
gone beyond their instructions in 
the advice they gave; but they did 
not go one whit beyond the necessi- 
ties of the case. Their report minus 
their advice would have been in- 
complete and absurd. The Liberal 
party apparently were convinced 
that they had pressed their case too 
far, and desisted from any oppasi- 
tion to the third reading of the Bill. 
They discovered that their cry of 
reaction and of a tyrannical abuse 
of the power of a majority had 
fallen to the ground; not without 
some caustic references to the man- 
ner in which, in the last Parlia- 
ment, the “repartee of a majority” 
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was made unusually disagreeable as 
the repartee of a disciplined and 
contemptuous silence. 

No one, however, will impute to 
the Liberal party, thus far, either a 
factious or vexatious resistance to 
the Ministerial policy and measures, 
They are, however, very difficult to 
please, and their organs are now 
and then a little truculent in tone. 
At first they scornfully expressed 
their triumph that the new Ministry 
dared not repeal any of their mea- 
sures, and tauntingly demanded 
which of them was to be the first 
sacrifice. Now they hardly ever 
oppose a Bill without denouncing 
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it as a flagrant violation of their 
most sacred principles, and a flagi- 
tious attempt to unsettle questions 
which the wisdom of a former Par- 
liament had effectually disposed of ; 
and they glibly threaten reprisals 
when their fortunes are changed. 
The supposed reversal of their mea- 
sures displeases them as much as 
their supposed adoption. Even the 
possibility of a financial deficit be- 
comes more and more remote; for- 
eign affairs are conducted without 
reproach ; and the general condition 
of public affairs leaves a critical 
Opposition little room for either 
eavil or comment. 
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